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TT   H   E 

«  L  I  F  E     and     DEATH 

O  F 

King    RICHARD    III. 

ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 

London,     A  Street, 
Enter  Richard  Duke  of  Gkucefter  folus^ 

Gloucester. 

NOW  is  the  winter  of  our  difcontent, 
Made  glorious  fummer  by  this  fun  of  York  j* 
And  all  the  clouds,  that  lowr'd  upon  our 
houfe, 
In  the  deep  bofom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  wiih  vidorious  wreaths  5 
Our  bruifed  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  j 

'  The  Life  and  Death  of  Ki;7g  Richard  Ml.'\T\i\s  tragedy,  though 
Jt  is  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  prince,  comprizes,  at  moftj 
but  the  laft  eight  years  of  his  time  ;  for  it  opens  with  George 
duke  of  Clarence  being  clapped  up  in  the  Tower,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1477  ;  and  clof^s  with  the  death  of 
Richard  at  Bofworth-fif  Id,  which  battle  was  fought  on  the  zid  of 
Auguft,  in  the  year  1485.     Theobald. 

^ this  fun  of  Tor  k\'\   Alluding  to   the   cognizance  of 

Edward  IV.  which  was  a  fun,  in  mcmcDry  of  the  three  funs y  which 
are  faid  to  have  appeared  at  the  battle  which  he  gained  over  the 
Laneaftrians  at  MoriimeVs  Crofs.     Steevens. 

B  2  Our 
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Our  ftern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetino-s,* 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures. 

Grim-vifag'd  war  hath  fmooth'd  his  wrinkled  front  •, 

And  now,  inftead  of  mounting  barbed  Heeds, '^ 

To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries, 

'  He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

To  the  lafcivious  pleafing  of  a  lute. 

But  I,  that  am  not  lliap'd  for  fportive  tricks. 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glafs, — 

I,  that  am  rudely  ftamp'd  and  want  love's  majefly. 

To  llrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 

*  Cheated  of  feature  by  diffembling  nature, 

De- 

3 ^gy^y  meetings.']  It  is  not  Improbable  that  Shakefpeare  was 

indebted  on  this  occafion  to  the  following  lines  in  The  tragical 
Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Thirds  which  is  one  of  the 
metrical  monologues  in  a  colleftion  entitled,  TheMirrour  ofMs^gi- 
JirattSy  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  1^86. 

' the  battles  fought  in  f elds  before 

Were  turned  to  meetings  offvueet  amitie ; 

The  nvar^god '/  thundring  cannons  dreadful  rorgy 
And  rattling  drum-founds  nvarlike  harmonie^ 
Tofnvcet'iun'd  noife  of  pUafng  minjirelfu. 

God  Mars  laid  by  his  launce,  and  tcoke  his  lute. 
And  turned  his  rugged fronvnes  to  fniling  lookes; 

Injiead  cf  crirnf on  fields,  nxarU  fatal  fruit. 
Be  bath'd  his  limbes  in  Cypris  ^warbling  brooks, 
Andfet  his  thoughts  upon  her  canton  lookes,        St  E  E  VE  NS* 

/         ; ^^^bed feeds]  are  l!eeds  adorned  with  military  tra^'-^ 

pmgs.  I.  Haywarde,  in  his  Life  and  Raigne  of  Henry  IV.  icon, 
iiiys,— The  duke  of  Hereford  came  to  the  barriers,  mounted  upon  a 
ivbiie  courfr,  barbed  with  blew  and  green  velvet,  &c. 

It  IS  obferved  in  the  Turktf,  Spy,  that  the  German  cuirafllers, 
though  armed  and  barbed,  man  and  horfe,  were  not  able  to  Hand 
agamll  the  French  eavaliy.  Barbed  Jlecd;  in  Hay  wardens  hiflory, 
means  only  fleeds  covered  with  trappings  on  thofe  parts  which 
were  cafed  with  armour  in  more  dangerous  fervice.     Steevens. 

^He  capers—--]  War  capers.  This  is  poetical,  though  a  little 
harfh;  if  It  be  York  that  capers,  the  antecedent  is  at  fuch  a  di. 
Itance,  that  it  is  almoil forgotten.     Johnson. 

*  Cheaudofjeatun  by  m^XQ^oXiVig  nature,]  By  difmbling  is  not 

meant 
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Deform'd,  unfinilh'd,  fent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  fo  lamely  and  unfalhionably. 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them  :  — 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time  j 
Unlefs  to  fpy  my  fhadow  in  the  fun. 
And  defcanton  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  fmce  I  cannot  prove  a  lover,' 
To  entertain  thefe  fair  well-fpoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  ^  hate  the  idle  pleafures  of  thefe  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  ^  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophefies,  libels,  and  dreams. 
To  fet  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king. 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  againft  the  other : 
And,  if  king '  Edward  be  as  true  and  jufl:. 
As  I  am  fubtle,  falfe,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  fhould  Clarence  clofely  be  mew'd  up ; 
About  a  prophefy,  which  fays,  that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murtherer  Ihall  be. 

meant  hypocritical  nature,  that  pretends  one  thing  and  does  ano- 
ther :  But  nature  that  puts  together  things  of  a  diffimilar  kind, 
as  a  brave  foul  and  a  deformed  body.     Warburton. 

DiJ/embling  is  here  put  very  licentioufly  iox fraud fuly  deceitful, 

Johnson. 

'  And  therefore, finre  I  cannot  prove  a  lo'ver,]  Shakefpeare  very  di- 
ligently inculcates,  that  the  wickednefs  of  Richard  proceeded 
from  his  deformity,  from  the  envy  that  rofe  at  the  comparifon  of 
his  own  perfon  with  others,  and  which  incited  him  to  difturb  the 
pleafures  that  he  could  not  partake.     Johnson. 

2  ^/;</hate  the  idle  pleafures — ]  Perhaps  we  might  read. 

And  bate  the  idle  pleafures Johnson. 

9  induciions  dangerous,']   Preparations  for  mifchief.     The 

induSiion  is  preparatory  to  the  adion  of  the  play.     Johnson. 

^ Edward  be  as  true  and  jufl:,]  i.  e.  as  open  hearted  and  free 

from  deceit.     Warburton. 

The  meaning  is  only  this ;  if  Edward  keeps  his  word,  Johns. 

B  3  Dive 
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►—Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  foul !  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clarence  guarded^  and  Brakenhury, 

Brother,  good  day,  what  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar,  His  majeily, 
Tendering  my  perfon's  fafety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower, 

Glo.  Upon  what  caufe  ? 

Cla.  Becaufe  my  name  is  George, 

Glo.  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
Hefhouid  for  that  commit  your  godfathers. 
O,  behke,  his  majefty  hath  fome  intent. 
That  you  fhould  be  new  chriftened  in  the  Tower. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar,  Yea,  Richard,  when  i  know ;  for,  I  proteft, 
As  yet  I  do  not :  But,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophcfies  and  dreams  -, 
And  from  the  crofs  row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  fays,  a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  iffue  difinherited  fl:iOuld  be  : 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he. 
Thefe,  as  I  learn,  and  fuch  like  toys  as  thefe,  * 
Have  mov'd  his  highnefsto  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  ruFd  by  women, 
^  ris  not  the  king  that  fends  you  to  the  Tower  •, 
My  lady  Gray,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  fhe, 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harfh  extremity. 
Was  it  not  ihe,  and  that  good  man  of  worfhip, 
Anthony  Woodeville,  her  brother,  there. 
That  made  him  fend  lord  Haflings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  prefent  day  he  is  deliver'd  ? 
We  are  notfafe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  fafe. 

* — toys — ]  Fancies,  freaks  of  imagination.     Johnson. 

Clar, 
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Gar,  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  fccure. 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds. 
That  trudge  between  the  king  and  miftrefs  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  fuppliant 
Lord  Haftings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Glo,  ^  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity. 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what ; — I  think  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king^ 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery  : 
^  The  jealous  o'erworn  widow,  and  herfelf. 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen. 
Are  mighty  goffips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak,  1  befeech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me  j 
His  majefly  hath  ftraitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  fhall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  foever,  with  his  brother. 

G/i?.Even  fop  an  pleafe  your  worlliip,  Brakenbury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  fay  : 
We  fpeak  no  treafon,  man  ;  —We  fay,  the  king 
Is  wife  and  virtuous  ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  ftrook  in  years  ;  fair,  and  not  jealous  : — 
We  fay,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  paffing  pleafing  tongue ; 
That  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle  folks  : 
How  fay  you,  fir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Brak  With  this,  my  lord,  myfelf  have  nought  todo. 

Glo,  Naught  to  do  with  miilrefs  Shore  ?  I  tell  thee, 
fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  bed  to  do  it  fecretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

3  Humbly  complaining,  &c.]  I  think  thefe  two  lines  might  be  bet- 
ter given  to  Clarence.     Johnson. 

'^  The  jealous  o'er  jvcrnijuidoiv  and  herfelfj]  TJiat  is,  the  queen 
i^nd  Shore.     Johnson. 

B  4  Glo. 
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Clp,  Her  hufband,  knave  : — Would'fl  thou  betray 
me  ? 

Brak,  I  beleech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  5  and 
wirhal 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar,  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will 
obey. 

GIo.  We  are  the  ^  queen's  abjedls,  and  muft  obey. 
Brother,  farewell:  I  will  unto  the  king  ; 
And  whatfoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow,  fifler,  * 
1  will  perform  it,  to  enfranchife  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  difgrace  in  brotherhood. 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar,  1  know,  it  pleafeth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo,  Weil,  your  imprifonment  fhall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  elfe  lye  for  you : 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar,  I  muft  perforce  ;  farewell. 

[Exeunl  Brakenhury  and  Clarence* 

Glo,  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  Ihak  ne'er  return, 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  I  I  do  love  thee  fo. 
That  I  will  ihortly  fend  thy  foul  to  heaven, 


5  — ^ — -^the  qnetTps  ahjeBs ]  That  is,  not   the  queen's 

fuhjicisy  whom  fhe  n?ight  protect,  but  her  afjeSis,  whom  flie  drives 
away.     Johnson. 

*  Were  it  to  call  king  Eduoard^s  nvidotv,  fifer,']  This  is  a  very 
covert  and  fubtle  manner  of  iniinuating  treafcn.  The  natural  ex- 
prefTion  would  have  been,  ^ereit  10  call  king  Ed-ujard's  \vih,jtjier, 
I  will  folicit  for  you,  though  it  lliould  be  at  theexpence  of  fo  much 
degradation  and  conftraint,  as  to  own  the  low-born  wife  of  king 
Edward  for  a  filler.  But  by  flipping,  as  it  were  cafually,  nvidonjj 
into  the  place  o^  n.vi/e,  he  tempts  Clarence  with  an  oblique  pro- 
pofal  to  kill  the  king.     Johnson. 

King  Ed^vard's  nxiido^w  is,  I  believe,  only  an  expreiTion  of  con- 
tempt, meaning  the  tvidonv  Gray,  whom'  Edward  had  thought 
proper  to  make  his  queen.  He'has  jull  before  called  her,  the 
jealous  d'erivcrn  ividon^     Steevens. 

If 
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If  heaven  will  take  the  prefent  at  our  hands. 

—But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Haftlngs  ? 

Enter  Lord  Hqftings. 

Haft,  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 

GIo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlajn  I 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  the  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordihip  brook'd  imprifonment  ? 

Haft.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  pris'ners  mufls 
But  I  fhall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  caufe  of  my  imprifonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt  5  and  fo  fliall  Clarence 

too  ; 

For  they,  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his. 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 

Haft.  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  fhould  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hafl,  No  news  fo  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home ; 
The  king  is  fickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 
And  his  phyficians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo,  Now,  by  faint  Paul,  ^  that  news  is  bad,  indeed, 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 
And  over-much  confum'd  his  royal  perfon  : 
^Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
Where  is  he,  in  his  bed  ? 

Haji.  He  is, 

Glo,  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  Hajlings, 
He  cannot  live  I  hope ;  and  muft  not  die, 
'Till  George  bepack'd  with  poft-horfe  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  fteel'd  with  weighty  arguments  j 
And,  if  1  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 

7  Noiv,  hy  faint  Paul, ]  The  folio  reads, 

NoiVf  iyjalaf  John,^-"—        St e evens. 

Clarence 
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Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live  : 

Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy  ; 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  buflle  in  ! 

For  then  Til  marry  Warwick's  youngefl  daughter : 

What  though  1  kiii'd  her  hufband,  and  her  father  ? 

The  readieit  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 

Is  to  become  her  hufband  and  her  father  : 

The  which  willl  j  not  all  fo  much  for  love. 

As  for  another  fecret  clofe  intent, 

By  marrying  her,  which  I  muft  reach  unto. 

— But  yet  I  run  before  my  horfe  to  market : 

Clarence  iliil  breathes;  Edward  ftill  lives, and  reigns ; 

When  they  are  gone,  then  muft  I  count  my  gains. 

SCENE     II. 

Another  Street. 

Enter  the  ccarfe  of  Henry  the  fixth^  with  halberds  t$ 
guard  ity  Lady  Anne  bein^  the  mourner, 

Anne*  Set  down,  fet  down  your  honourable  load,— 
If  honour  may  be  fhrouded  in  a  hearfe,— - 
W^hilft  I  awhile  obfequioufly  lament^ 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancafter. 
' — Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  ! 
Pale  allies  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ! 
Thou  bloodlefs  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 
Be  it  lawful,  that  I  invocate  thy  ghoft^ 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  flaughter'd  fon  ; 
Scabb'd  by  the  felf-fame    hand,    that  made    thefe 

wounds. 
Lo,  in  thefe  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life. 


«  • obfequioufly  lament']  OhfequiouSi  in  this  inflance  means 

funereal.     So  in  Hamlet,  Aft  I.  Sc,  2. 

?o  <si'tf  ohfeq»iousyirr<7w.         ,Ste evens. 

I  pour 
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I  pour  the  helplefs  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  : — 

O  curfed  be  the  hand  that  made  thefe  holes  ! 

Curfed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 

Curfed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  ! 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 

Than  I  can  wiili  to  adders,  fpiders,  toads. 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whofe  ugly  and  unnatural  afpeCt 

May  fright  the  hopeful  m.other  at  the  view  j 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappinefs  ! 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miferable  by  the  death  of  him, 

I'han  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee ! — 

.^Come,  now  towards  Chertley  with  your  holy  load. 

Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  : 

And  ftill,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 

Reft  you,  while  I  lament  king  Henry's  coarfe. 

Enter  Richard, 

Glo.  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  coarfe,  and  kt  it  down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  ftop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo,  Villains,  fet  down  the  coarfe,  or,  by  faint  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  coarfe  of  him  that  difobeys.  ^ 

Gen.  My  lord,  ftand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pafs. 

Glo,  Unmanner'd  dog !  ftand  thou  when  I  com- 
mand : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breaft. 
Or,  by  faint  Paul,  I'll  ftrike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  fpurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldnefs. 

Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  ? 

P  r  II  make  a  coarfe  of  him  that  difobeys. 1  So  in  Hamlet  y 
ril  make  a  ghofi  of  him  that  hts  me,         JoHNSor^, 

Alas, 
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Alas,  I  blame  you  not,  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. 
— Avant,  thou  dreadful  minifter  of  hell  ! 
Thou  had'ft  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  foul  thou  canft  not  have  •,  therefore  be  gone. 

Glo,  Sweet  faint,  for  charity,  be  not  fo  curft. 

Anne.  Foul  devil!  for   God's   fake,  hence,    and 
trouble  us  not. 
For  thou  haft  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fiird  it  with  curfing  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries  : — ' 
Oh,  gentlemen,  fee,  fee  !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afrefh  ! — * 
Blufhi  blufh,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 
For  'tis  thy  prefence  that  exhales  this  biood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells. 
Thy  deeds  inhuman  and  unnatural. 

Provoke  this  deluge  moft  unnatural. 

O  God  1  which  this  blood  mad'ft,  revenge  his  death  ! 
O  earthi !  which  this  blood  drink'fl,  revenge  his  death! 
Either  heaven,  with  lightning  ftrike  the  murtherer 

dead, 
Or  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thou  doft  fwallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered  1 

Glo,  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  bleffings  for  curfes, 

*  —pattern  of  thy  butcheries ;]  Pattern  is  jnftance,  or  example, 

Johnson. 

* 'fee^  dead  Henry's  -rounds. 

Open  their  congeafd  mouths y  and  bleed  afrejh.  ] 
It  is  a  tradition  very  generally  received,  that  the  murdered  body 
bleeds  on  the  touch  of  the  murderer.     This  was  fo  much  believed 
by  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
reafon.     Johnson. 

Anm. 
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Anne,  Villain,  thou  know'ft  nor  law  of  God  nor 
man; 
No  beaft  fo  fierce,  but  knows  fome  touch  of  pity. 
Glo,  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beaft, 
*  Jnne,  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 
Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  fo  angry, 
Vouchfafe,  divine  perfedion  of  a  woman. 
Of  thefe  fuppofed  evils,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumftance,  but  to  acquit  myfelf. 

Anne.  ^  Vouchfafe,  diffus'd  infedion  of  a  man, 
For  thefe  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumftance,  to  curfe  thy  curfed  felf. 

Glo,  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leifure  to  excufe  myfelf. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canft 
make 
No  excufe  current,  but  to  hang  thyfelf. 

Glo,  By  fuch  defpair,  I  Ihould  accufe  myfelf. 
Anne,  And  by  defpairing  fhalt  thou  ftand  excus'd. 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyfelf. 
That  didft  unworthy  (laughter  upon  others. 
Glo,  Say,  that  I  flew  them  not  ? 
Anne,  Then  fay,  they  were  not  (lain  : 
But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilifh  flave,  by  thee. 
Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  huft^and. 
Anne,  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 
Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead;  and  flain  by  Edward's  hands. 
Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  ly'ft.     Queen  Mar- 
garet faw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  fmoaking  in  his  blood  ; 

2  Vouch/aft',  diffus*^  infeSlion  of  a  man,]  I  believe,  diffus'dm  this 
place  fignifies  irregular,  iir.ccuth  ;  fuch  is  its  meaning  in  other 
paflages  of  Shakefpcare.     Johnson. 

Djfus^dinfe^ion  of  a  man  may  mean,  thou  that  art  as  dangerous 
as  apeliilence,  that  infers  the  air  by  its  diftufion.  Difui'd  may, 
however,  mean  irregular.     So  in  Ike  Merry  Wi'ves,  &c. 

rufh  at  once 

Wi%\tiQmQ  difufed  £QY\g,         Steevens. 

The 
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The  which  thou  once  didfl:  bend  againfl  her  breaft. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  afide  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  fland'rous  tongue, 
♦  That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltlefs  fhoulders. 

Anne,  Thou  waft  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries  : 
Didft  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Glo,  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Doft  grant  me,  hedge-hog  ?  then,  God  grant 
me  too, 
Thou  may'ft  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. — 

Glo,  The  fitter  for  the  king  of  heaven,  that  hath 
him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  fhalt  never  come, 

Glo,  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  fend  him 
thither  : 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

.Anne,  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place,  but  hell. 

Glo.  Yes,  one  place  elfe,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it, 

Anne,  Some  dungeon. 

Glo,  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne,  111  reft  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  lyeft^ 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Arme,  I  hope  fo. 

Glo,  I  know  fo. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne,— • 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  fomewhat  into  a  (lower  method  j-— 
Is  not  the  caufer  of  the  timelefs  deaths 
Of  thefe  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 

Anm.  ^  Thou  waft  the  caufe,  and  moft  accurs'd 

^ff^^-  Glo. 

♦  That  laid  their  guilt ]  The  crime  of  my  brothers* 

He  has  juft  charged  the  murder  of  lady  Anne*s  hufband  upon 
Edward.     Johnson. 

5  ThQU  ^aji  tb(  cavfi^  and  mcjl  accursed  epd.]  Epa^  for  execa- 
'  '  tioner- 
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Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  efFed:  j 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  deep. 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  fweet  bofom. 

Anne.  If  1  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
Thefe  nails  Ihould  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Glo,  Thele  eyes  could  not  endure  fweet  beauty's 
wreck. 
You  fhould  not  blemiHi  it,  if  I  flood  by  : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  fun. 
So  I  by  that  ^  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne,  Black  night  o'er-lhade  thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life  ! 

Clo,  Curfe  not  thy felf,  fair  creature ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne,  I  would  I  were,  to  be  rev^ng*d  on  thee. 

Glo,  It  is  a  quarrel  m^ofl;  unnatural, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  jufl  and  reafonable. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  hufband. 

Glo,  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  hufband. 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  hufband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo,  He  lives,  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne,  Name  him. 

Glo,  Plantagenet. 

Anne,  Why  that  was  he. 

Glo,  The  felf-fame  name,  but  one  of  betternature. 

tloner.  He  afks,  was  not  the  caufer  as  ill  as  the  execuioner  F  She 
anfwers,  Thou  waft  both.  But,  for  caufer,  ufing  the  word  tauj}, 
this  led  her  to  the  word  (ff-^,  for  execution,  or  executioner.  But 
the  Oxford  editor,  troubling  himfelf  with  nothing  of  this,  will 
make  a  fine  oratorical  period  of  it. 

Thou  'waji  the  caufe.     And  moji  accursed  th^  effed  ! 

Wareurton. 
I   cannot  but  be  rather  of  fir  T.  Hanmer's  opinion  than  Dr. 
Warburton's,   becaufe  ejfecl  is    ufed  immediately  in  its  common 
fenfe,  in  anfwer  to  this  line.     Johkson. 

Anne, 
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Jm^e.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here:  [She /pits  at  him. ^  Why  doft  thou  fpHJ 
at  me  ? 

Anne.  Would  it  \vere  mortal  poifon  for  thy  fake  ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poifon  from  fo  fweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poifon  on  a  fouler  toad. 
- — Out  of  my  fight  !  thou  doft  infefl  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  fweet  lady,  have  infeded  mine. 

yf/m(?.  Would  they  were  bafilifks,  to  ftrike  thee  dead! 

Glo.  1  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death.  ^ 
Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  fait  tears^ 
Sham'd  their  afpedls;  with  flore  of  childilh  drops  : 
''  Thefe  eyes,  which  never  fhed  remorfeful  tear, — 
Not  when  my  father  York,  and  Edward  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  fliook  his  fword  at  him  % 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  fad  ftoryof  my  fathers  death \ 
And  twenty  times  made  paufe  to  fob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  ftanders'by  had  wet  their  oheeks. 
Like  trees  bedafli'd  with  rain  :  in  that  fad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  fcorn  an  humble  tear  ; 
And  what  thefe  forrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping* 
I  never  fucd  to  friend,  nor  enemy  \ 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  fweet  foothing  word  5 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  fues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  fpcak. 

[She  looks  fcornfiilly  at  him. 


-they  kill  me  nvith  a  li'v'iJig  death.l^   In  imitation  of  this 


pafiage,  and,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  thoufand  more.  Pope  writes, 
—  — •"a  living  death  I  hear. 

Says  Dapperivitj  and  funk  bejlde  his  chair.         Johnson. 
7  Theft  eyes,  <v,-h:ch  never,  kcl  The  twelve  following  beautifal 
lines  added  after  the  firil  editions.     Pope. 

They  were  added  with  many  more.    Johnson. 

Teach 
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Teach  not  thy  lip  fuch  fcorn  ;  for  it  was  made 

For  kifling,  lady,  not  for  fuch  contempt. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

Lo  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  fharp-pointed  fvvord  5 

Which,  if  thou  pleafe  to  hide  in  this  true  breall, 

And  let  the.foul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 

I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  ilroke. 

And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  his  breaft  opcn^  fie  offer's  at  it  ivith  bisfwcrdi 
Nay,  do  not  paufe ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henrys — 
^  But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  difpatch  :  'twas  i  that  ilabb'd  young  Ed- 
ward •, 

But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  itt  me  on. 

[_Sbe  lets  fall  thefword. 
Take  up  the  fvvord  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Amte.  Arife,  difTembler-,  though  I  v^ifii  thy  deaths 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo,  Then  bid  me  kill  myfelf,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.   I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 
Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  thy  word. 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love. 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love  ; 
To  both  their  deaths  Ihalt  thou  be  acceOary. 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heait. 

Glo.  'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  faife. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  v/as  true. 

Anne.  Weil,  well,  put  up  your  fword. 

Glo    Say  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  Ibalt  thou  knov/  hereafcer. 

Glo.  But  fhall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  fo. 

*  But  ^tnvas  thy  heauty ]   Shakefpeare  countenances   the 

obfervation,  that  no  woman  can  ever  be  offended  with  theinentioa 
of  her  beauty.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VII.  C  GU. 
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Glo.  Voiichfafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

[She  puts  on  the  ring, 

Anne,  To  take  is  not  to  give. 

Glo.  Look  how  my  ring  encompafTeth  thy  finger. 
Even  fo  thy  breait  inclofeth  my  poor  heart: 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  fnppliant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  doft  confirm  his  happinefs  for  ever. 

Amie,  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  pleafe  you  leave  thefe  fad  defigns 
To  him,  that  hath  more  caufe  to  be  a  mourner  j 
And  prefently  repair  to  Crofby-place  :  ^ 
Where,  after  I  have  folemnly  interr'd. 
At  Chertfey  monafl'ry,  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 

1  will  with  all  expedient  duty  fee  you. 

For  divers  unknown  reafons,  I  befeech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne,  With  all  my  heart;  and  much  it  joys  me  too. 
To  fee  you  are  become  fo  penitent. 
Trefiel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  vt^q. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  Tismore  than  you  deferve : 
But  fince  you  teach  me  how  to  Matter  you, 
'  Imagine,  1  have  faid  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  two  with  Anns, 

Glo.  Take  up  the  coarfe,  firs. 

Gen.  Towards  Chertfey,  noble  lord  ? 

^ --Crofiy-place :]  A  houfe  near  Biihopfgate-ftreet,  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucerter.     Johnson. 

^  Imagme^  I  haue  faid fare^j:ell  already."]  Gibber,  who  altered 
Rich.  II  [.  for  the  ftage,  was  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ridi- 
culoufnefs  and  improbability  of  this  fcene,  that  he  thought  him- 
leJf  obliged  to  make  TrefTel  fay. 

When  future  chronicles  fiallfpsak  of  this ^ 

They  njjill be  thoiig ht  romance^  not  hiflory.     Steevens- 

2  Glo. 
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GIo.    No,    to  White-Fryars  ;  there    attend    my 
coming.  [Exeunl  with  the  coarfe. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
ril  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !   I,  that  kill'd  her  huiband  and  his  father. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extreameft  hate ; 
With  curfes  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witnefs  of  her  hatred  by  : 
With  God,  her  confcience,  and  thefe  bars  againil  me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  fuit  withal. 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  difPembling  looks : 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing ! 
Ha! 

Hath  Ihe  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  fome  three  months  rince;> 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood,  at  Tewkfbury  ? 
A  fweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
*  Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  wife,  and  valiant,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,' 
The  fpacious  world  cannot  again  afford  : 
And  willlhe  yet  abafe  her  eyes  on  me, 

*  Framed  in  the  prodigality  of -nature?^  \.  e.  when  nature  was  ia 
a  prodigal  or  lavi(h  mood.     War  burton. 

3  '-^andy  no  doubt ^  right  roj/a/,]  Of  the  degree  of  royalty 

belonging  to  Henry  the  fixth  there  could  be  f?o  -'oubt,  nor  could 
Richard  have  mentioned  it  with  any  fuch  hefitation  ;  he  could 
not  indeed  very  properly  allow  him  royalty,  I  believe  we  (hould 
read, 

and^  no  doubt ,  right  loyal. 

That  is,  true  to  her  bed.  He  enumerates  thereafons  for  which  fhe 
fhould  love  him.  He  was  young,  <njjife,  and  <valia7it ;  thefe  were 
apparent  and  indifputable  excellencies.  He  then  mentions  ano- 
ther not  lefs  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  wife,  but  which  he  had  lefs 
opportunity  of  knowing  with  certainty,  a-nd^  no  doubt  riiht  loyal. 

Johnson. 

Richard  means  orAy  full  of  all  the  noble  properties  of  a  king.  No 
doubt,  right  royal,  may,  however,  be  ironically  fpoken,  alluding 
to  the  incontinence  of  Margaret.     Steevens. 

C  2  That 
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That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  fweet  prince; 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whofe  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misfnapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  miilake  my  perlon  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  fhe  finds,  although  I  cannot, 

Myfelf  to  be  a  marvelous  proper  man. 

I'll  be  at  charo-es  for  a  lookinp-  elafs ; 

And  entertain  a  fcore  or  two  of  taylors. 

To  fludy  falliions  to  adorn  my  body  : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myfelf, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  fome  little  coft. 

But  firft  I'll  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave, 

And  thrn  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  fun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glafs, 

That  I  may  fee  my  iliadow  as  I  pals.  [ExjL 

SCENE    III. 

'THE     PALACE. 

Enter  the  Queen ^  Lord  Rivers  her  brother y  and  Lord 
Gray  her  fon, 

Eiv.  Have  patience,  madam;  there's   no  doubt 
his  majefty 
Will  foon  recover  his  accuflom'd  health. 

Crciy.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worfe: 
Therefore,  for  God's  fake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

^.een.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me  ? 

Gray,  No  other  harm,  but  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord. 

^seu.  The  lofs  of  fuch  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 
.    Gray,  The  heavens  have  bleft  you  with  a  goodly  fon. 
To  be  your  comforter,  when  he  is  gone. 

9jieen,  Ah,  he  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  truft  of  Richard  Glofler, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv. 
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Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  fhall  be  proteflor  ? 
^leen.  ^  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  fo  it  muft  be,  if  the  king  mifcarry. 

Enter  Buckingha?n  and  Stanley. 

Gray.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 

Stanley.  ^ 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace! 
Stanley.  God  make  your  majelly  joyful  as  you  have 

been  ! 
^een.  The  countefs  of  Richmond,  good  my  lord 
of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  fcarcely  fay,  Amen, 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithftanding  (he's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  aiiur*d, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stanley.  I  do  befeech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  (landers  of  her  falfe  accufers  ; 
Or,  if  (he  be  accus'd  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weaknefs,  which,  I  think,  proceeds, 
From  wayward  ficknefs,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
^ieen.  Saw   you  the  king    to-day,    my    lord    of 

Stanley  ? 
Stanley.  But  now  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 

''■// /'i  determin'd,  «c/ concluded j-f/;]  Deiermi-nd  fignifies  the 
final  concluiion  of  the  will :  concluded,  v/hat  cannot  be  altered  by 
reafon  of  fome  acl,  confecu^nt  on  the  final  judgment.     Ware. 

5  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and  Derby. ^  This  is  a  blun- 
der of  inadvertence,  which  has  run  through  the  whole  chain  of 
impreffions.  It  could  not  well  be  original  in  Shakefpeare,  who 
was  mofl  minutely  intimate  with  his  hillory,  and  the  intermar- 
riages of  the  nobility.  The  perfon  here  called  Derby,  was  ThO' 
mas  lord  Stanley,  lord  lleward  of  king  Edward  th^^  fourth's  houf- 
hold.  But  this  Thomas  lord  Stanley  was  not  created  earl  of  Derby 
till  after  the  accefiion  of  Henry  the  feventh;  and  accordingly,  af- 
terwards, in  the  fourth  and  fifth  afls  of  this  pla} ,  before  the  battle 
of  Bofworth-field,  he  is  every  where  called  lord  Stanley.  This 
fufficicntiy  juftifies  the  change  I  have  made  in  his  title. 

Theobalp. 

C  3  Are 
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Are  come  from  vifiting  his  majefty. 

^leen.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 
Buck,  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  grace  fpeaks  chear* 

fully. 
^een,  God  grant  him  iicalth  !    Did  you  confer 

with  him  ? 
Buck.  Ay,  madam  :  he  defires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  duke  of  Giofter  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  •, 
And  fent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  prefence. 

^teen,  'Would  all  were  well  1— But  that  will  never 
be;— 
I  fear  our  happinefs  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Glouceftei^  Haftings^  and  Dcrfet, 

GIo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it  i-r-^ 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I,  forfooth,  am  ilern,  and  love  them  not  ? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  fuch  diifentious  runiours, 
Becaufe  I  cannot  flatter,  and  fpeak  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods,  and  apifh  courtefy, 
I  m.uR  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  fimple  truth  muft  be  abus'd 
By  filken,  fly,  infinuating  Jacks? 

Cray,  To  whom  in  all  this  prefence  fpeaks  your 
grace  ? 

Clo.  To  thee,  that  hail  nor  honefty  nor  grace. 
When  have  1  injur'd  thee  ?   when  done  thee  wrong? — 
Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  fa6lion  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !   His  royal  perfon, — 
W^hom  God  prcferve  better  than  yoa  Vv'ould  wifh  ! — • 
Cannot  be  quiet  fcarce  a  breathing  while. 
But  you  muft  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

§ucen.  Brother  of  Glofter,  you  miflake  iht  matter: 

The 
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The  king,  of  his  own  royal  difpofition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  fuicor  elfe  ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  adion  fhews  itfelf 
Againft  my  children,  brothers,  and  myfelf ; 
Makes  him  to  fend,  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  ^  and  fo  remove  it. 

Glo,  1  cannot  tell : — The  world  is  grown  lb  bad. 
That  wrens  may  prey,  wl^ere  eagles  dare  not  perch. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  perlbn  made  a  Jack. 

^een.   Come,    come,    we  know  your   meaning, 
brother  Glofler. 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends : 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  ! 

Glo,  Mean  time,  God  grants  that  we  have  need  of 
you : 
Our  brother  is  imprifon'd  by  your  means  ; 
Myfelf  difgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  many  fair  prom^otions 
Are  daily  given  to  enoble  thofe, 
That  fcarce,  fome  two  days  fince,  were  v/orth  a  noble, 
i^^^^;^.  By  Him,  that  rais'd  me  to  tliis  careful  height. 
From  that  contented  hap  Vv'hich  I  enjoy 'd, 
I  never  did  incenfe  his  majcfty 
Againft  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  but  have  been 
An  earneft  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  (hameful  injury, 
Falfly  to  draw  me  in  thefe  vile  fufpecls. 

Glo,  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  caufe 
Of  my  lord  Haftings'  late  imprifonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord  •,  for, 

Glo.  She   may,  lord   Rivers  ? — why,    who  knows 
not  fo  ? 

^  ^  Of  your  iil-vjilli  &c.]  This  line  is  reflored  from  the  firft  c<*- 
don.     Pope. 

C4  She 
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Skt  may  do  more,  fir,  than  denying  that: 

She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments  j 

And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 

And  lay  thofe  honours  on  your  high  defert. 

What  may  Hie  not  ?  Ihe  may, — ay,  marry,  may  (he,— 

Riv,  What,  marry,  may  flie  ? 

do.  What,  marry,  may  ihe?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  batchelor,  a  handfom.e  flriphng  too  : 
I  wis,  yourgrandam  had  a  worfer  match. — 

^leen.  My  lord  of  Glofter,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  biunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  feoffs : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majefly. 
Of  thofe  grofs  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  fervant-maid, 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition  ; 
To  be  thus  taunted,  fcorn'd,  and  baited  at. 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enler  Shteen  Margaret  behind, 

^  Mar.  And  leiTen'd  be  that  fmall,  God,  I  befeech 
thee  ! 
Thy  honour,  ftate,  and  feat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
7  Tell  him,  and  fpare  not  ;  look,  wliat  1  have  faid, 
I  v/ill  avouch  in  prefence  of  the  king  : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower. 
^Tis  time  to  fpeak,  ^  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

^  Mar.  5  Out,  devil !  I  remember  them  too  well  : 
Thou  kiirdll  my  hufoand  Henry  in  the  Tower, 

^  Tell  hi m,  an '1  fpare  not  ;  looky   ^vhat  I  haiie  faid,'\   This  verfe 
I  havi  rePcOred  from  the  old  quarto's.     Theobald. 

^  — -' — my  f  aim — ]  My  Jaboiirs  ;   my  toils.     Johnson. 

?  O^Uchvill — ]  Read,  No.     V/areurton. 

There  is  no  need  of  change,  but  if  there  were,  the  commentator 
fiocij  not  change  enough.     He  fhould  read, 

1  remember  them  tQQ^j.€ll \ 

|hat  If;  his  pains.     ]ohnSON, 

I  And 
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And  Edward,  my  poor  fon,  at  Tewkfbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  hufband  king, 
I  was  a  pack-horfe  in  his  great  affairs  ; 
A  weedcr  out  of  his  proud  adverfaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  ^ 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  fpilt  mine  own. 

^.  Mar,  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 
thine. 

GIo,  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hufband  Gray 
Were  fadlious  for  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  •, — 
And,  Rivers,  fo  were  you  : — 'Was  not  your  hufband, 
In  Margaret's  battle,  at  Saint  Alban's  (lain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are : 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

^  Mar,  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  fo  flill  thou.art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forfake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forfwore  himfelf, — which  Jefu  pardon  !  — 

^  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  !  — 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown  ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord  he  is  mew'd  up  : 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  foft  and  pitiful,  like  mine  j 
I  am  too  childifh-foolifh  for  this  world, 

^  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  fhame,  and  leave  this 
world. 
Thou  Cacodasmon  !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Glo'fter,  inthofe  bufy  days, 
V/hich  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  foUow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king ; 
So  fhould  we  you,  if  you  fhould  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  1  fliould  be  ? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar  : 

-Was  not  your  hujbandy 


In  Margaret's  battle^ ] 

It  is  faid  in  Henry  VI,  that  he  died  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe  cfTork. 

Johnson. 

Far 
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Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

^een.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  fuppofe 
You  fhould  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king  ; 
As  little  joy  you  may  fuppofe  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

^  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  fhe,  and  altogether  joykfs. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. —         [_She  advances i. 
*Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  fharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  : 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  } 
If  not,  that  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  fubjeds  ; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ?•— 
5  Ah,  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away  ! 

Glo,  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'fl  thou  in  my 
fight  ? 

^Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hail  marr'd. 
That  will  1  make,  before  1  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banilhed  on  pain  of  death  ? 

^  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find   more  pain  in  ba- 
nifhmenr^ 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  hufband  and  a  fon  thou  ow'fl  to  me,— 
And  thou  a  kingdorn  ; — all  of  you  allegiance  : 
This  forrow  that  I  have  by  right  is  yours  -, 
And  all  the  pleafures  you  ufurp  are  mine. 

^  iifj'Mr  m%you  njorayigltngph ates,  &c.]  This  fcene  of  Margaret's 
imprecations  is  fine  and  artful.  She  prepares  the  audience,  like 
another  CaiTandra,  for  the  following  tragic  revolutions.     Warb. 

2  Ah^  gentle  'villain^ ]  We  fhould  read, 

ungentle  'villa-n^- Warbur  ton. 

The  meaning  o^gentleis  not,  a^  the  commentator  imagines,  ten- 
der  Qx  courteou.'y  but  high-horn.  An  oppofition  is  meant  between 
chat  and  ^oillain,  which  means  at  once  a  i.i-icked  and  a  lo^-born 
VJretch.     So  before. 

Since  enj'ry  Jack  is  made  a  gentleman, 

There* 5  many  a  gentle  pc'-jon  made  a  Jack..     Johnson. 

Glo, 
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Glo.  The  curfe  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 

When  thou  didil  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper. 
And  with  thy  fcorns  drew'ft  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,   to  dry  them,  gavTr  the  duke  a  clout, 

Steep'd  in  the  faultlefs  bloodof  pretty  Rutland  j . 

His  curfes,  then  from  bitternefs  of  foul 
Denounc'd  againfi  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

^  ^leen.  So  juft  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Uafi,  O,  'twas  the  fouleil  deed,  to  flay  that  babe. 
And  the  mofc  mercilefs  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Riv.  Tyrants  themfelves  wept,  when  it  was   re- 
ported. 

Dorf.  No  man  but  prophefy'd  revenge  for  it, 

J5/^^/^.  Northumberland,  then  prefent,  wept  to  fee  it. 

^  Mar»  What  !  were  you    fnariuig  all  before  I 
came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat } 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  row  on  me  \ 
Pid  York's  dread  curfe  prevail  fo  much  with  heaven. 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  lofs,  my  woful  banifhment. 
Could  all  but  anfwer  for  that  peevifa  brat } 

Can  curfes  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? • 

Why,  then  give  way,   dull  clouds,    to   my  quick 

curfes  ! — 
If  not  by  v/ar,  ^  by  furfeit  die  your  king  ! 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  thy  fon,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  fon,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
Thyfelf  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Out-live  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  feli! 

"^  Q^Mar.  So  juji  is  Gody  &c.]  This  line  fhould  be  given  to  Ed^ 
V/ard  IV'' th's  queen.     Warburton. 

5  — hy  furfeit  die  jour  king,']  Alluding  to  his  luxurious  life. 

Johnson. 

Long 
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Long  may'ft  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  lo]s, 

i^nd  fee  another,  as  I  fee  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  ilall'd  in  mine  ! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief, 

Die,  neither  mother,  wife,   nor  England's  queen  ! — 

Rivers,  and  Dorfet,  you  were  (landers  by, — 

And  fo  waft  thou,  lord  Haftings,  when  my  fon 

Y/as  ftabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  ;  God,  I  pray  him, 

That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 

But  by  feme  unlook'd  accident  cutoff! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd 
hag. 

^.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee?  flay,  dog,   for  thou 
flialt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  flore, 
Exceeding  thofe  that  I  can  v/ifh  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  fins  be  ripe; 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  confcience  fliil  be-gnavvthy  foul  ! 
Thy  friends  fufpedl  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'ff. 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thydearefl  friends  ! 
No  deep  clofe  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unlefs  it  be  v/hile  fome  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvifn-mark'd  abortive,  ^  rooting  hog  ! 

Thou 

^ rooti?!^  hog!^  The  expreflion  is    fine,  alluding  (in 

ireiiiory  of  her  young  fon)  to  the  ravage  which  hogs  make,  with  the 
fineil  flowers,  in  garJens  ;  and  intimating  that  Elizabeth  was  to 
exped  no  other  treatment  for  her  fens.     Warburton. 

She  calls  him  hgy  as  an  appellation  more  contemptuous  than 
har^  as  he  is  elTewhere  termed  from  his  enfigns  armorial.  There 
is  no  fuch  heap  of  aliufion  as  the  commentator  imagines. 

Johnson. 

In  the  Mirror  of  Magijlrates  (a  book  already  quoted)  is  the 
Co'iiplaint  of  CcUvgbcurn?,  r.rho  iK.as  crulU  executed  for  making  a 
rpm,  en  which  i  find  the  follov»/ing  pafTage  ; 

For 
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Thou  that  was  feal'd  in  thy  nativity 
^  The  {lave  of  nature,  and  the  fon  of  hell ! 
Thou  flander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  v^romb  I 
Thou  loathed  ifTue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
*  Thou  rag  of  honour  1  thou  deteiled — - 

For  fivhere  I  meant  the  king  hy  name  of  hog^ 
I  only  alluded  to  his  badge  the  bore. 

To  Lo-vel's  name  I  added  more, — cur  dogf 
Becaufe  mojl  dogs  have  borne  that  name  of  yofe, 
Thefe  metaphors  I  us^d  <njoith  other  more. 
As  cat  and  rat,  the  half-na?nes  of  the  rejij 
To  hide  the  fenfe  that  they  fo  ivrongly  <wrejh      St  e  evens. 

^  Thejla've  of  nature ]  The  expreflion  is  flrong  and  noble, 

and  alludes  to  the  ancient  cuilom  of  maflers'  branding  their  pro- 
fligate flaves :  by  which  it  is  infinuated  that  his  misfliapen  perfoa 
was  the  mark  that  nature  had  fet  upon  him  to  ftigmatize  his  ill 
conditions.  Shakefpeare  exprelTes  the  fame  thought  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors. 

He  is  deformed,  crooked,  &c. 

Stigmatical  in  making, 

But  as  thefpeakcr  rifes  in  her  refentment,  fhe  exprefies  this  con- 
temptuous thought  much  more  openly,  and  condemns  him  to  a 
Hill  worfe  flate  of  flavery, 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  fet  their  marks  upon  him. 
Only,  in  thelirft  line,  her  mention  of  his  moral  condition  inflnu- 
ates  herrefleftions  on  his  deformity :  and,  in  the  laft,  her  mentioa 
of  his  deformity  infinuates  her  reflexions  en  his  moral  condition : 
And  thus  he  has  taught  her  to  fcold  in  all  the  elegance  of  figure. 

War  BURTON. 
*  'Thou  rag  of  honour,  &c  ]  We  (hould  certainly  read. 

Thou  wrack  of  honour- 

i.  e.  the  ruin  and  deftruclion  of  honour ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  was 
firftwrit  rack,  and  then  further  corrupted  to /-«^.     War  burton. 

Rag  is,  in  my  opinion,  right,  and  intimates  that  much  of  his 
honour  is  torn  away.  PaTchis,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  contemp- 
tuous appellation.     Johnson. 

This  word  of  contempt  is  ufed  again  in  Timon: 

**  If  thou  wilt  curfe,  thy  father,  that  poor  ragy 
"  Muft  be  the  fubjeil," 

Again  in  this  play, 

'*  Thefe  cver-weeningr^^i  of  France."     Steevens. 

Glo. 
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Glo.  Margaret. 

^  Miir.  Richard  ! 

Clo.  Ha  P 

^  Mar,  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  meixy  then ;  for  I  did  thinks 
That  thou  had'ft  cali'd  me  all  thefe  bitter  names. 

^  Mar,  Why,  fo  I  did  ;  biitlook'd  for  no  reply. 
Oh,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe. 

Glo,  'Tis  done  by  me;  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Sluetn,  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curfe  againfl 
yourfelf. 

^  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourifh  of  my 
fortune  ! 
Why  ftrew'ft  thou  fugar  on  that^  bottled  fpider, 
Whofe  deadly  web  enfnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool  !  thou  whet'ft  a  knife  to  kill  thyfelf.      . 
The  day  will  com^e,  that  thou  llialt  wiih  for  me 
To  help  thee  curfe  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Haft,  Falfe-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantick  curfe; 
Left,  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

^  Mar,  JFoul  iliame  upon  you !  you  have  all  mov'd 
mine. 

B.iv,  Were  you  well  fcrv'd,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

^  Mar.  To  ferve  me  well,  you  all  fliould  do  me 
duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  fubjedts : 
O,  ferve  me  well,  and  teach  yourfelves  that  duty. 

L'orj.  Difpute  not  with  her,  fhe  is  lunatic. 

^  Mar,  'Peace,  mafter  Marquis,  you  are  malapert  $ 

Your 

■  bottled fpider '\  A  fp icier   is  called  bottled,  becaufe. 


like  other  infects,  he  has  a  middle  (lender  and  a  belly  protuberant 
Richard's  form  and  venom,  mat^e  her  liken  him  to  aljpider. 

Johnson. 
*  Peace,  m^fier  Marquis, y":u  are  malapert ,  &C.]  Shakeipeare  may 
either  allude  to  the  late  creation  of  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,   or  ta 
the  inditution  of  the  title  of  marquis  here  in  England,  as  a  fpecial 

dignity, 
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Your  fire-new  (lamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current. 

O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 

What  'twere  to  lofe  it,  and  be  miferable ! 

They,  that  (land  high,  have  many  blafts  to  fhake 

them  ; 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  daih  themfelves  to  pieces. 
Glo»  Good  counkl,  marry,  learn  it,  learn  it,  mar- 
quis. 
Dorf.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
G/o.  Ay,  and  much  more  :  But  I  was  born  fo  high. 
Our  aiery  buiideth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  fcorns  the  fun. 

^Mar.  And  turns  the  fun  to  fliade  ; — alas!   alas! 
Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  the  fnade  of  death  ; 
"Whofe  brightoutfnining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buiideth  in  our  aiery's  nefl : — 
O  God,  that  fee  ft  it,  do  not  futfer  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  biood,  loft  be  it  fo ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  (liame,  if  not  for  charity. 
^  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  fhame  to  me  ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  fhamefully  my  hopes,  by  you,  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  fliame. 
And  in  my  (hame  ftill  live  my  furrow's  rage! 
Buck.  Have  done,   have  done. 
^  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I'll  kifs  thy  hand, 
In  fign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  houfe ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  fpotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compafs  of  m,y  curfe. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  •,  for  curies  never  pafs 
.The  lips  of  thofe  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

dignity,  which  was  no  older  than  Richard  If.  Robert  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  was  the  firft,  who,  as  a  diftind  dignity,  received  the 
titie  of  marquis,  ift  December,  anno  nono  Richardi  fecundi.  See 
Afiimole's  H^Jiory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  p.  456.     Gray. 

^  Mar. 
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^.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  afcend  the  fky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-fleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham  beware  of  yonder  dog  -, 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites  -,  and,  when  he  bites^ 

His  venom- tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him^; 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  let  their  marks  upon  him  ; 

And  all  their  minifcers  attend  on  him. 

Gio.  What  doth  fhe  fay,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck,  Nothing  that  I  refpedt,   my  gracious  lord. 

^  A^r.  What,  doll  thou  fcorn  me  for  my  g-entle 
counlel  ? 
And  footh  the  devil,  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  fhall  fplit  thy  very  heart  with  forrow  ; 
And  fay,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetefs. — 
Live  each  of  you  the  fubjedt  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  you,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  !  [Exit. 

Buck.  My  hair  doth  fband  on  end  to  hear  her  curfes. 

Riv.  And  fo  doth  mine :  I  wonder,  (he's  at  liberty. 

Glo*  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother  j 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Dorf.  I  never  did  her  any  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  'vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  fome  body  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repay'd; 

-  He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  ; — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  caufe  thereof! 

*  He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting/or  his  pains.']  A  frank  is  an  old 
Engliih  word  for  a  hog-Jly.  'Tis  polTible  he  ufes  this  metaphor  to 
Clarence,  in  allufion  to  the  creil  of  the  family  of  York,  which 
was  a  boar.  Whereto  relate  thofe  famous  old  verfes  on  Ri- 
chard III. 

The  cat,  the  raty  and  Lo-vel  the  dog. 
Ride  all  England  under  a  hog. 
He  ufes  thefame metaphor  in  the  laft  fcene  of  a£liv.     Pope. 
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Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  chriftian-like  conclufion. 
To  pray  for  them,  that  have  donefcathe  to  us.^ 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd  •,-— 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myfelf.      [Jfide. 

Enter   Catejby.    - 

Catef,  Madam,  his  majefty  doth  call  for  you, — • 
And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

^een,  Catefby,  we   come  :    lords,   will   you   go 
with  us  ? 

Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend  you  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Gloucejler. 

Glo,  I  do  the  wrong,  and  firil  begin  to  brawl. 
The  fecret  mifchiefs,  that  I  fct  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darknefs, 
1  do  beweep  to  many  fimple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hallings,  Buckingham; 
And  tell  them,  'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies. 
That  ftir  the  king  againft  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it,  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Gray : 
But  then  I  figh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  fcripture. 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  flol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  feem  a  faint,  when  moft  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  foft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  handy,  flout,  refolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  difpatch  this  thing  ? 

I  Mur.   We  are,  my  lord,  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant. 


^  "done  fcathe  to   «/.]    Scathe  Is  harm,   mirchief. 

Vol.  VII.  D  That 
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That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  about  me  •: 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crofby-place. 
But,  firs,  be  fudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  fpoken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

I  Miir.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  ftand  to 
prate ; 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  affur'd. 
We  go  to  ufe  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Clo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-ftones,  when  fools'  eyes 
drop  tears. 
I  like  you,  ladsj — about  your  bufinefs  ftraight. 
Go,  go,  difpatch. 

1  Mur.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

An  apartment  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  Clarence  and  Brakenhury. 

Brak,  Why  looks  your  grace  fo  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar.  O,  I  have  pail  a  miferable  night. 
So  full  of  ugly  fights,  of  ghailly  dreams. 
That,  as  1  amachriflian  ^faithful  man, 
I  would  not  fpend  another  fuch  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  ; 
So  full  of  difmal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar,  Methought,  that    I  had  broken  from   the 
Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  crofs  to  Burgundy  ; 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Glofter, 


-faithful  tnaitil  Not  an  infidel.    Johnson. 

Who 
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Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.     Thence  we  look'd  toward  Eng- 
land, 
And  cited  up  a  thoufand  heavy  times^ 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
That  had  befal'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Glofter  ftumbled  ^  and,  in  fallings 
Struck  me,  that  fought  to  flay  him,  over- board. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
Lord,  Lord  !   methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noife  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 
What  fights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought,  I  faw  a  thoufand  fearful  wrecks  5 
A  thoufand  men  that  fiflies  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Ineftimable  ftones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  fcatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 
Some  lay  in  dead  mens'  fkulls ;  and,  in  thofe  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
(As  'twere  in  fcorn  of  eyes)  reflefting  gems, 
^  That  woo'd  the  flimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  fcatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  fuch  leifure  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  upon  the  fecrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Gar.  Methought,  I  had  -,  and  often  did  I  ftrive 
To  yield  the  ghofl :  but  ftill  the  envious  flood. 
Kept  in  my  foul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  feek  the  empty,  vafl,  and  wand'ring  air ; 
But  fmother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almoft  burft  to  belch  it  in  the  fea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  fore  agony  ? 

Clar,  O  no,  my  dream  was  length'ned  after  life  ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempeft  to  my  foul ! 

^  7hat  'woo'd  thejlimy  Bottom ]  By  feeming  to  gaze  upon 

it ;  or,  as  we  row  fay,  to  ogk  it.     Johnson. 

D  2  I  pafs'd. 
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I  pafs'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman,  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  firft  that  there  did  greet  my  ftranger  foul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cry'd  aloud, — What  fcourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  falfe  Clarence  ? 
And  fo  he  vanifh*d.     Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  fhadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  (hriek'd  out  aloud,-— 
Clarence  is  come^  f^^^-,  '^  fieeiing^  perjur'd  Clarence^ 
*That  JlabFd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkjbury ; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments ! — 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Inviron'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noife, 
I,  trembling,  wak'd,  and,  for  a  feafon  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  imprefTion  made  my  dream. 

Brak,  No  marvel,  lord,  that  it  affrighted  you  ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  Ah !  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  thefe  things^— 
That  now  give  evidence  againft  my  foul, — 
For  Edward's  fake,  and,  lee,  how  he  requites  me ! 
*  O  God!    if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeafe  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  mifdeeds. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone  : 
O,  fpare  my  guiltlefs  wife,  and  my  poor  children  ! 
— I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  flay  by  me : 
My  foul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  fleep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  God  give  your  grace  good 
reft !  IClarencefleeps,- 


-fieetingy  pcrjur'^d  Clannce,]  Fleeting  is   the  fame   as 


thangingjides,     Johnson. 

^ers^  &c.]  The  four  following  li 
dition.     Pope. 

Sorrow 


*  O  God  !  if  tny  deep  prayer St^  &c.]  The  four  following  lines  hare- 
been  added  iince  the  firll  edition.     Pope. 
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9  Sorrow  breaks  feafons  and  repofing  hours. 

Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide,  night. 

'  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 

An  outward  honour,  for  an  inward  toil ; 

And,  ^forunfelt  imaginations. 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  reftlefs  cares  : 

So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 

There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 

1  ViL  Ho,  who's  here  ? 

Brak,  What  would'ft  thou,  fellow  ?  and  how  cam'ft 
thou  hither  ? 

2  ViL  I  would  fpeak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hither  on  mv  legs. 

Brak,  What,  fo  brief? 

I  ViL  O  fir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief,  than  tedious. — . 
Shew  him  our  commifTion,  talk  no  more. 

Brakn  [Reads,']  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : — . 
I  will  not  reafon  what  is  meant  hereby, 

5  Sorro^v  hreaks  feafons,  &c.]  In  the  common  editions,  the  keeper 
is  made  to  hold  the  dialogue  with  Clarence  till  this  line.  And 
here  Brakenbury  enters,  pronouncing  thefe  words;  which  feem  to 
me  a  refledion  naturally  refulting  from  the  foregoing  con verfati on, 
and  therefore  continued  to  be  fpoken  by  the  fame  perfon,  as  it  is 
accordingly  in  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

*  Princes  haue  hut  ihnr  titles  for  their  glories. 

An  out 'ward  honoi.  r,  for  an  innvard  toil ;  ] 
The  firft  line  may  be  underftood  in  this  fenfe.  The  glories  of  princes 
are  nothing  more  than  empty  titles  :  but  it  would  more   imprefs    the 
purpofe  of  the  fpeaker,  and  correfpond  better  with  the  following 
lines,  if  it  were  read. 

Princes  hanje  but  their  titles  for  their  troubles.  Johnson. 
* for  unfelt  imaginations. 

They  often  feel  a  'world  of  refihfs  cares  ;] 
They  often  fufTer   real  miferies  for  imaginary  and  unreal  gratifica- 
tions.    Johnson. 

D  3  Becauie 
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Becaufe  I  will  be  guiltlefs  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys ; — there  fits  the  duke  afleep  : 
I'll  to  the  king ;  and  fignify  to  him. 
That  thus  I  have  refign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Vil  You  may,  fir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wifdom.  Fare 
you  well.  l^Exit  Brakenbury. 

2  Vil.  Whatj  fliall  we  flab  him  as  he  deeps  ? 

1  ViL  No  J  he'll  fay,  'twas  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

2  ViL  When  he  wakes  ?  why,  fool,  he  fhall  never 
wake  until  the  great  judgment-day. 

1  ViL  Why,  then  he'll  fay,  we  ftabb'd  him  fleep- 
ing. 

2  ViL  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorfe  in  me. 

1  ViL  What  ?  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  ViL  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it ; 
but  to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which 
no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  Vil  V\\  back  to  the  duke  of  Glofter,  and  tell 
him  fo. 

2  ViL  Nay,  pr'ythee,  flay  a  little  :  I  hope,  this 
companionate  humour  of  mine  will  change  ;  it  was 
wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

I  ViL  How  doft  thou  feel  thyfelf  now  ? 
2ViL  Faith,  fome  certain  dregs  of  confcience  are 
yet  within  me, 

1  ViL  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's  done, 

2  ViL  Come,  he  dies.     I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  ViL  Where's  thy  confcience  now  ? 

2  ViL  In  the  duke  of  Gloller's  purfe. 

1  ViL  When  he  opens  his  purfe  to  give  us  our  re- 
ward, thy  confcience  flies  out. 

2  ViL  'Tis  no  matter;  let  itgoj  there's  few,,  ox 
pone  will  entertain  it. 

1  ViL  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  ViL  ril  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  d^^ngerous 

thincj 
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thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward  :  a  man  cannot  fteal, 
but  it  accufeth  him  •,  a  man  cannot  fwear,  but  it  checks 
him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife, 
but  itdeteds  him.  'Tis  a  blufhingfhame-fac'd  fpirit, 
that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bofom  :  it  fills  one  full  of 
obftacles.  It  made  me  once  reftore  a  purfe  of  gold, 
that  by  chance  I  found.  It  beggars  any  man,  that 
keeps  it.  It  is  turned  out  of  towns  and  cities  for  a 
dangerous  thing  j  and  every  man,  that  means  to  live 
well,  endeavours  to  truft  to  himrelf,and  live  without  it. 

1  ViL  'Tis  even  now  at  my  elbow,  perfuading  me 
not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  ViL  ^  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not  :  he  would  infinuate  with  thee  but  to  make 
thee  figh. 

1  ViL  I  am  ftrong  fram'd,  he  cannot  prevail  with 
me. 

2  ^i/.  ^  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  refpeds  his  re- 
putation.    Come,  fhail  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  ViL  Take  him  over  the  coftard,  with  the  hilt  of 
thy  fword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmfey- 
butt,  in  the  next  room. 

2  ViL  O  excellent  device  !  and  make  a  fop  of  him* 

1  ViL  Soft,  he  wakes.     Shall  I  ftrike  ? 

2  ViL  No,  ^  we'll  reafon  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me  a  cup  of 
wine. 

^  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  helieve  him  not  :  he  ivo;//d  injt' 
nuate  luith  thee,  &c.]  One  villain  fays,  Confcinece  is  at  his  elbows, 
perfaading  him  not  to  kill  the  duke.  The  other  fays,  take  the 
devil  into  thy  nearer  acquaintance,  into  thy  mind^  who  will  be  a 
match  for  thy  confcience,  and  believe  it  not,  ^r.  It  is  plain 
then,  that  him  in  both  places  in  the  text  fhould  be  //,  namely, 
conlcience.     War  burton. 

Shakefpeare  fo  frequently  ufes  both  thefe  pronouns  indifcrimi- 
nately,  that  no  corredion  is  ncceffary.     Steevens. 

^  Spoke  like  a  tallfello'vS]  The  meaning  of  tall,  in  old  Englilh, 
\sJlout,  daring,  fearlefs,  2ir\^  Jlrong.     Johnson. 

3  ......^^^e  II reafon — ]  We'll  talk.     Johnson. 

D  4  %  ViL 
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2  ViL  You  Hiall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon, 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

I  ViL  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar,  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

1  Vil.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar,  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but   thy  looks  arc 
humble. 

1  ViL  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine 
own. 

Clar.  Howd?.rkly,  and  how  deadly  dofl  thou  fpeak! 
- — Your  eyes  do  menace  me.    Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  fent  you  hither  .^    Wherefore  do  you  comq  P 

Both,  To,  to,  to,— 

Chir,  To  murder  me  .^ 

Both.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar,  Ye  fcarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  fo. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
y/herein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Vil,  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar.  I  (hall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Vil,  Never,  my  lord  ;  therefore  prepare  to  die, 
Clar.  ^  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men, 

To  flay  the  innocent  ?  What's  my  offence  ? 
W^here  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accufe  me  ? 
What  lav/ful  ^  queft  have  given  their  verdi6t  up 
Unto  the  frov/ning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bittter  fentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convid  by  courfe  of  law. 
To  threaten  me  v/ith  death,  is  moft  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption,, 
That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me  : 
The  deed,  you  undertake,  is  damnable. 

^  ^reyou  calPd forth  from  out  a  ivcrldof  men^^  I  think  it  may  b* 
better  reaJ, 

Ji-e ye  zxiW''^ forth—— —         Johnson. 
Ar^  ve  caU'd/o;-/',^— ]  The  folio  reads,  dranxjn,     Steevens. 
♦  M'bat  laivfu!  qu3ff-—-'\  ^.ft  is  ir.riwji  or  jury.     Johnson. 

I  ViL 
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i  ViL  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  ViL  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our  king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vafTals !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
^hap  thoujhalt  do  no  murder  ;  wilt  thou  then 
Spurn  at  his  edid:,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

2  ViL  And  that  fame  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  oA 
thee. 
For  falfe  forfwearing,  and  for  murder  too  : 
Thou  didfl  receive  the  facrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

1  ViL  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didft  break  that  vowj  and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unrip'dft  the  bowels  of  thy  fovereign's  fon. 

2  /^/7.  Whom  thou  wert  fv/orn  to  cfaerifh  and  defend. 
I  ViL  How  canfl  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to 

us. 
When  thou  haft  broke  it  in  fuch  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  !  for  whofe  fake  did  I  that  ill  deed  } 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  fake. 
He  fends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this. 
For  in  that  fin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  ^it^^^ 
O,  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publickly  ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  pov/erful  arm  \ 
He  needs  no  indircdt,  nor  lawlefs  courfe. 
To  cut  oftthofe  that  have  offended  him.. 

I  ViL  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  miniflier, 
When  gallant,  ^fpringing,  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  ^  novice,  was  ftruck  dead  by  thee  ? 

^  —fpringing  Plantagenet,']  Blooming  Plantagenet  j  a  prince  ii; 
the ^r/»^  of  life.     Johnson. 

^ —«<?c'*V^,r-]  Youth ;  one  yet  7;fw  to  the  world.    Johnson. 

Clar, 
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Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rase. 

1  ViL  1  hy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  fault. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  flaughter  thee. 

Clar,  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me : 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  1  will  fend  you  to  my  brother  Glofler, 
Who  vv'ill  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  ViL  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother  Glofler  hates 

you. 

Clar,  Oh,  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both,  Ay,  fo  we  will. 

Clar,  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Elefs'd  his  three  fons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  foul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendfiiip  : 
Bid  Glofler  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

J  ViL  Ay  m.ill-flones,  as  he  leiTon'd  us  to  weep. 

Clar,  O  do  not  (lander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

J  ViL  Right,  as  fnow  in  harveft  : — Come,  you  de- 
ceive yourfelf  ; 
'Tis  he  that  fends  us  to  deflroy  you  here. 

Cldr.  It  cannot  be;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune. 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  fwore,  with  fobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  ViL  Why,  fo  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraidom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  ViL  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  muft  die,  my 

lord. 
Clar.  Hafl  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  ibul. 
To  counfel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  foul  fo  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me  ? 
O,  firs,  confider,  they  that  fet  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Vil 
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2  ViL  Whatlhall  we  do? 

Clar,  Relent,  '  and  fave  your  fouls. 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  fon. 
Being  pent  from  liberty  as  I  am  now. 
If  two  fuch  murderers  as  yourfeives  came  to  you, 
Would  not  intreat  for  life'?  as  you  would  beg, 
Were  you  in  my  diftrefs, 

1  ViL  Relent  ?  'tis  cowardly  and  womanilh. 
Clar,  Not  to  relent,  is  beaftly,  favage,  devilifh.— 

My  friend,  1  fpy  fome  pity  in  thy  looks : 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Come  thou  on  my  fide,  and  intreat  for  me  : 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ?  * 

2  VU.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

J  ViL  Take  that,  and  that  -,  if  all  this  will  not  do, 

[Stabs  him, 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmfey  butt  within.        [Exit. 

2  ViL  A  bloody  deed,  and  defperately  perform'd. 
—How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wafli  my  hands 
Of  this  moil  grievous  guilty  murder  done  ! 

Re-enter  fir  ft  Villain. 

I  ViL  How  now  ?  what  mean'il  thou,  that  thou 
help'ft  me  not  ? 

'  — and fa've  your  fouls  i  &c.]  The  fix  following  lines  are  not  In 
tl,ie  old  edition.     Pope. 

They  are  not  neceffary,  but  fo  forced  in,  that  fomething  feems 
omitted  to  which  thefe  lines  are  the  anfwer.     Johnson. 

*  n^bat  beggar  pities  not  f'l  I   cannot   but   fufpecl  that 

the  lines,  which  Mr.  Pope  obferved  not  to  be  in  the  old  edition, 
are  now  mifplaced,  and  Ihould  be  inferted  here,  fomewhat  after 
this  manner. 

Clar.  A  hegging  prince  ^vhat  beggar  pities  not  P 

Vil.    /^  begging  prir.ce  ! 

Clar.  Which  ofjouy  tfjou  ivere  a  prince's /on,  Sec. 

Upon  this  provocation,  the  villain  naturally  ftrikeshim.  Johnson. 
J  begging  prince  n.'jhat  beggar  pities  not  F]]  To  this  in  the  quarto, 
tihe  murderer  replies,  Jj,  tbu;,and  thus!  and  ftabs  him. 

Steevens. 

By 
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By  heaven,  the  duke  lliall  know  how  flack  you  have 
been. 

2  VilLl  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  fav'd  his  brother! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  fay  j 
For  I  repent  ine,  that  the  duke  is  flain.  [_Exit. 

I  Vil.  So  do  not  1  *,  go,  coward,  as  thou  art. — 
— Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  fome  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And,  when  I  have  my  m.eed,  I  muft  away  ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  muft  not  ftay.       [Exit. 


ACT    11.     SCENE    L 

THE      COURT, 

Enter  King  Edward  fck^   the  ^cen^  Dorfet^  Rivers^ 
Haftings^  Buckingham^  Gre)\  and  others. 

K.    Edward. 
TYTFIY,  fo  : — Now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league: 

I  every  day  expe6l  an  embaifage, 

From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  •, 

And  more  in  peace  my  foul  iliall  part  to  heaven, 

Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Rivers  and  Haftings,  take  each  other's  hand  ; 

DifTemble  not  your  hatred,  fwear  your  love. 

Riv,  By  heaven,  my  foul  is  purg'd  from  grudging 
hate ; 
And  v/irh  my  hand  I  feal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Haft.  So  thrive  F,  as  I  truly  fwear  the  like ! 

K.  Ediv.Tdk.^  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your  king; 
Left  he,  that  is  the  fupremc  King  of  kings, 

Con- 
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Confound  your  hidden  falfhood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Haft,  So  profper  I,  as  I  fwear  perfe6l  love  1 

Riv.  And  T,  as  I  love  Hadings  with  my  heart ! 

K.  Edw.  Madam,  yourfelf  is  not  exempt  from  this ;. 
Nor  your  fon  Dorfet  ;  Buckingham,  nor  you  \ 
You  have  been  fadious  one  againfr  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Haftings,  let  him  kifs  your  hand; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly, 

^een.  There,   Haftings : — I  will  never  more  re- 
member 
Our  former  hatred,  fo  thrive  I  and  mine  ! 

K.  Edw,  Dorfet,  embrace  him  :  — Haillngs,  love 
lord  marquis. 

Dor,  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  proteft. 
Upon  my  part,  fhall  be  inviolable. 

Haft,  And  lb  fwear  I. 

R,  Edw.  Now,   princely  Buckingham,  feal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck,  When  ever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  but  with  all  duteous  love 

[I'o  the  Shieen. 
Doth  cherifh  you  and  yours,  God  punifh  me 
With  hate  in  thofe  where  I  exped  m.ofl  love ! 
When  I  have  mod  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  mod  affured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacheious,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  to  m,e  !   This  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  zeal,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[Embracing  Rivers,  ^c, 

K,  Edw.  A  pleafing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  fickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Glofter  here, 
To  make  the  blefied  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck,  And  J  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke, 
'  Enter 
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Enter  Gloucejier. 

Clo.  Good   morrow  to  my  fovereign  king  and 
queen  •, 
And  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 

K.  Edw,  Happy,  indeed,  as   we  have  fpent  the 
day  :— 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  thefe  fwelling  wrong-incenfed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blefied  labour,  my  moft  fovereign  liege.—* 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here 
By  falfe  intelligence,  or  wrong  furmife. 
Hold  me  a  foe  ^  if  I  unwittingly 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  prefence,  I  defire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace, 
'Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity  ; 
I  hate  it,  and  defire  all  good  men's  love. — 
Firft,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchafe  with  my  duteous  fervice  ;— 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufm  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us  : — 
Of  you,  lord  Rivers  ;  and,  lord  Grey,  of  you  ;— — 
That  all  without  defert  have  frown'd  on  me  •, — 
Of  you,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales  •, — of  you, 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Engiifhman  alive, 
With  whom  my  foul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility, 

^een.  A  holy-day  this  fhall  be  kept  hereafter : — > 
I  would  to  God  all  ftrifes  were  well  compounded.— 
— My  fovereign  lord,  I  do  befeech  your  highnefs 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this. 
To  be  fo  flouted  in  this  royal  prefence  ? 

Who 
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Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead? 

[They  allftart. 
You  do  him  injury,  to  fcorn  his  corfe. 

K,  Edw,  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead  1  who  knows 

he  is  ? 
§ueen.  All  feeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 
Bud.  Look  1  fo  pale,  lord  Dorfet,  as  the  reft  ? 
Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  prefence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forfook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  ? — the  order  was  revers'd. 
Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  firft  order  died. 
Ana  that,  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear  ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  fee  him  buried: — - 
God  grant,  that  fome,  lefs  noble,  and  lefs  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Deferve  no  worfe  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  fufpicion  ! 
E?iier  Lord  Stanley, 
Stanl.  A  boon,  my  fovereign,  for  my  fervice  done. 
K,  Edw.   I  pr'ythee,  peace  ;  my  foul  is  full  of 

forrow. 
Stanl.  I  will  not  rife,  unlefs  your  highnefs  hear  me. 
K.  Edw.  Then  fay  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  requeft'ft. 
Stanl.  5  The  forfeit, fovereign,  of  my  fervant's  life; 
Who  (lew  to  day,  a  rio^^^us  gentleman. 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  ^ 

IC  Edw.  ^  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  m.y  brother's 
death  ? 
And  fhall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  fiave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man  ;  his  fault  was  thought ; 
And  yet  his  punifhment  was  bitter  death. 

2  The  forfeit — ]  He  means  the  remijfmi  of  the  forfeit.    Johns. 

''■  Hu'v"  I  tonine  to  doom  a  brother^  death  Z']  This  lamentation  is 
very  tender  and  pathetick.  The  recoliedtion  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  dead  is  very  natural,  and  no  lefs  naturally  does  the  king  en- 
deavour to  communicate  the  crime  to  others.     Iohnsox. 

Who 
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Who  fued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 

Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bid  me  be  advis'd  ? 

Who  fpoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  fpoke  of  love  ? 

Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  foul  did  forfake 

The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewklbury, 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  refcu'd  me  ? 

And  faid.  Dear  brother^  live^  aitdheaking? 

Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 

Frozen  almoft  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 

Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himfelf. 

All  thin,  and  naked  to  the  numb-cold  night? 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutifh  wrath 

Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

FJad  fo  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But,  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting  vafials. 

Have  done  a  drunken  (laughter,  and  defac'd 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 

You  Itrait  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  ;-^r- 

And  I,  unjuftly  too,  muft  grant  it  you  : — 

But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  fpeak, — - 

Nor  I  (ungracious)  fpake  unto  myfclf 

For  him,  poor  foul. — The  proudeil  of  you  all 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life. 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. 

— O  God  !  I  fear,  thy  juftice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. — • 

— Come,  Hailings,  help  me  to  my  clofet.     Oh 

Poor  Clarence  !   [Exeunt  fome  with  the  King  and  ^leen. 

Glo.  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  rafhnefs ! — Mark'd  you 
not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 
O  !  they  did  urge  it  ftill  unto  the  king  : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords  ;  will  you  go 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exeunt. 

^  SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E    II. 

ne  fame. 

Enter  the  Dutckefs  of  Tork^  with  the  two  children  of 
Clarence, 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

Butch.  No,  boy. 

Daugb,  Why  do  you  weep  fo  oft  ?  and  beat  your 
breaft  ? 
And  cry, — 0  Clarence  !  my  unhappy  fon  I 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  fhake  your  head. 
And  call  us,  orphans,  wretches,  cafl-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

Butch,  My  pretty  coufins,  you  miftake  me  both  2 
I  do  lament  the  ficknefs  of  the  king. 
As  loth  to  lofe  him,  not  your  father's  death  ; 
It  were  loft  forrow,  to  wail  one  that's  loft. 

Son,  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead. 
The  king,  mine  uncle,  is  to  blame  for  this  : 
God  will  revenge  it,  whom  I  will  importune 
Withearneft  prayers,  all  to  that  effed. 

Baugh.  And  fo  will  I. 

Butch,  Peace,  children,  peace  !  the  king  doth  love 
you  well. 
Incapable  and  fhallow  innocents, 
You  cannot  guefs,  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can  :  for  my  good  uncle  Glofter 
Told  me  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprifon  him: 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  fo,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kifs'd  mjy  cheek  : 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Butch.  Ah  !   that  deceit  ihould  fteai  fuch  gentle 
lliape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  vizor  hide  deep  vice  ! 

VoL.VIL  E  He 
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He  is  my  fon,  ay,  and  therein  my  fhame  ; 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you  my  uncle  did  difTemble,  grandam? 

Dutch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.     Hark  !  what  noife  is  this  ? 

Enter  the  ^.een  diftra5ledl)\  Rivers  and  Dorfet  after 

her. 

^een.  Ah  !  who  fhall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep. 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myfelf  ? 
ril  join  with  black  defpair  againft  my  foul. 
And  to  myfelf  become  an  enemy. — 

Dutch.  What  means  this  fcene  of  rude  impatience? 

§ueen.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence;  — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  fon,  our  king,  is  dead. — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  fap  .? — 
If  you  will  live,  lament  ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  fwift-winged  fouls  may  catch  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  fubjeds,  follow  him 
To  his  uQVf  kingdom  of  perpetual  reft. 

Dutch.  Ah!  fo  much  intereft  have  1  in  thy  fbrrow. 
As  1  had  title  in  rhy  noble  hufband  ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  hufband's  death. 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  Miis  images. 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  femblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  cnefalfe  glafs, 
That  grieves  mc  when  I  fee  my  fhame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  haft  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  : 
But  death  hath  fnatch'd  my  hufband  from  mine  arms, 
And  plucked  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands,' 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O,  what  caufe  have  I, 


'JIS  I 


magss.l  The  children  by  whom  he  was  repre- 
fented.    Johnson. 

(Thine 
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(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief) 
To  over-go  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah  !  aunt !  {^o  the  ^teen,']  you  wept  not  for 
our  father's  death  ; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh,  Our  fatherlefs  diflrefs  was  left  unmoan'd. 
Your  widow  dolour  likewife  be  unwept ! 

^een.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  ^  being  govern'd  by  the  watry  moon, 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  ! 
Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 

CML  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence ! 

Butch,  Alas,  for   both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence ! 

^een.  What  ftay  had  I,  but  Edward  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

ChiL  What  ftay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  and  he's 
gone. 

Dutch.  What  flays  had  I,  but  they  ?  and  they  are 
gone. 

^een.  Was  never  widow,  had  fo  dear  a  lofs. 

CM.  W^ere  never  orphans,  had  fo  dear  a  lofs. 

Dutch.  Was  never  mother,  had  lb  dear  a  lofs* 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  thele  griefs. 
Their  woes  are  parccU'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  fo  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  fo  doth^not  fhe  : 
Thefe  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  fo  do  1 5 
1  for  an  Edward  weep,  fo  do  not  they. 
Alas !  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  diilrefs'd, 

^  ■  l^eing  go<vermd  by  the  njcatry  moon,'\  That  I  may  live  here- 
after under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  governs  the  tides, 
and  by  the  help  of  that  influence,  drown  the  world.  The  intro- 
duftion  of  the  mgon  is  not  very  natural.     Johnson. 

E  2  Pour 
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Pour  all  your  tears ;  I  am  your  forrow's  nurfe. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Bor.  Comfort,  dear  mother  j  God  is   much   dif- 
pleas'd, 
That  with  unthankfulnefs  you  take  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  calFd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingnefs  to  repay  a  debt, 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent  •, 
Much  more,  to  be  thus  oppofite  witli  heaven. 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother. 
Of  the  young  prince  your  Ion  :  fend  flrait  for  him. 
Let  him  be  crown'd  -,  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  defperate  forrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edv/ard's  throne. 

EnUr  Gloucefter,  Buckingham^    Stanley^   HaJiingSy  and 
RatcUff. 

GIg,  Sifter,  have  comfort.     All  of  us  have  caufe 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  fliining  ftar ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.— 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy  \ 
I  did  not  fee  you. — Humbly  on  my  knee 
1  crave  your  bleffing. 

Butch,  God  bieis  thee ;  and  put  mceknefs  in  thy 
breaft. 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  ! 

Glo.  Amen,  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !— 
That  is  the  butt  end  of  a  mothers  blefling ;  lAfide. 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,   and   heart-forrowing 
peers. 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan. 
Now  chear  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  fpent  our  harveft  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harveft  of  his  fon. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-fwoln  hearts. 

But 
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But  lately  fplinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Muft  gently  be  preierv'd,  cherilh'd,  and  kept: 
Me  feemeth  good,  that,  with  fome  little  train, 
"^Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  tetch'd 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv,  Why  with  fome  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buck- 
ingham ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  left  by  a  multitude 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  fnould  break  out  ^ 
Which  would  be  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  eftate  is  yet  ungovern'd. 
Where  every  horfe  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  dired  his  courfe  as  pleafe  himfelf. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compad  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Riv.  And  fo  in  me  ;  and  fo,  I  think,  in  all. 
Yet  fince  it  is  but  green,  it  fliould  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  I  lay,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  fo  few  fliould  fetch  the  orince. 

Haft,  And  fo  fay  I. 

GIo»  Then  be  it  fo  ;  and  go  we  to  determine, 
Who  they  fliall  be  that  ftrait  fliall  poft  to  Ludlow. 
— Madam,  and  you  my  mother,  v/ill  you  go 
To  give  your  cenfures  in  this  weighty  bufinefs  ? 

[^Epieunt. 

'  Forthivith  from  Ludlovj  the  ycmig  prince  he  fetch' cP^  Edward 
the  young  prince,  in  his  father's  life-time,  and  at  his  demife, 
kept  his  houfhoid  at  Ludlow,  as  prince  of  Wales  ;  under  the  go- 
vernance of  Antony  Woodville,  earl  of  Rivers,  his  uncle  by  the 
mother's  fide.  The  intention  of  his  being  fent  thither  was  to  fee 
juftice  done  in  the  Marches ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  his  pre- 
fence,  to  reftrain  the  Welflimen,  who  were  wild,  diifolute,  and 
ill-difpofed,  from  their  accuflomed  murders  and  outrages.  Vid. 
Hall, Holingfhead,  he     Theobald. 

E  3  Manent 
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Manent  Buckingham  and  Cloucejier. 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journies  to  the  prince. 
For  God's  fake,  let  not  ns  two  flay  at  home  : 
For  by  the  way,  I'll  fort  occafion. 
As  index  to  the  flory  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince» 

Glo    My  other  felf,  my  counfel's  confiflory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  coufin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  diredlion. 
Toward  J^udlow  then,  for  we'll  not  flay  behind. 

[Exeunf, 

SCENE     IIL 

A  Jlreet  near  the  court. 
Enter  two  Citizens  meeting. 

1  Cit.  Good    morrow,  neighbour  :  whither  away 

fo  fail  P  ^ 

2  Cit.  I  promife  you,  I  hardly  know  myfelf : 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit,  Ay,  that  the  king  is  dead. 

2  Cit.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady  ;  feldom  comes  a  better: 
I  fear,  1  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Cit.  Neighbours,  God  fpeed ! 

1  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  fir. 

3  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king  Edward's 
death  ? 

2  Cit.  Ay,  fir,  it  is  too  true  -,  God  help,  the  while  ! 

3  Cit.  Then,  mafters,  look  to  fee  a  troublous  world. 

1  Cit.  No,  no  ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  fon  fhall 

reign. 
3  Cit.   Woe   to  that    land,  that's  govein'd   by  4 
child ! 

2  Cit,  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government, 

That 
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^  That  in  liis  nonage,  council  under  him. 
And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himfelf. 
No  doubt  fhall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  weU. 

I  Ql  So  (lood  the  flate,  when  Henry  the  lixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  C/V.  Stood  the  flate  fo  ?  no,  no,  good  friends, 
God  wot  i 
For  then  this  land  was  famoufly  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counfel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  proted  his  grace. 

I  Ql  Why,  fo  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 
mother. 

3  CiL  Better  it  were,  they  all  came  by  his  father. 
Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now  who  fliall  be  neareft. 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O,  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Glofter  -, 
And  the  queen's  fons,   and  brothers,  haughty,   and 

proud  : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  fickly  land  might  folace  as  before. 

1  Ql  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worfl  j  all  will  be 

well, 
3  CiL  When  clouds  are  feen,  wife  men  put  on  their 
cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  ; 
When  the  fun  fets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  ftorms  make  men  expcft  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well  -,  but,  if  God  fort  it  fo, 
'Tismore  than  v/e  deferve,  or  I  expe6l. 

2  Cit,  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reafon  almoft  with  a  man 

^  TFhich  in  his  nonage ^ ]  The  word  iL-hich  has  no  ante- 
cedent, nor  can  thefenfe  or  connection  be  eafily  reflored  by  at-;' 
change.  I  believe  a  line  to  be  ioft,  in  which  feme  mentr.': 
was  made  of  the  land  or  the  people,     Johkson. 

The  quarto  reads,  that.     Ste evens. 

E4  That 
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That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  Cit.  Before  the  days  of  change,  ftill  is  it  fo : 
By  a  divine  inftindt,  men's  minds  miftrull 
Enfuing  danger  -,  as  by  proof,  we  fee. 
The  waters  fwell  before  a  boifl'rous  ftorm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 

2  Cit,  Marry,  we  were  fent  for  to  the  juftices. 

3  DV.  And  fo  was  I  ;  Til  bear  you  company. 

[^Exetint, 
S   C   E   N   E    IV. 
A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Archlljhop   of  Tork^  the  young  Buke   of  l^ork^ 
the  ^leen^  and  the  Dutchefs  of  TorL 

Arch.  Lad  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Northampton! 
At  Stony  Stratford  they  do  reft  to-night : 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Butch.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  fee  the  prince ; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  fince  laft  I  faw  him. 

^uen.  But  I  hear,  no;  they  fay,  myfonofYork 
Has  almoft  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

y^crk.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  fo. 

Butch.  Why,  my  young  coufin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow. 
•    Tork.  Grandam,  one  night  as  we  did  fit  atfupper. 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother.    Ay.,  quoth  my  uncle  Glofter, 
Small  herbs  have  grace.,  great  zveeds  do  grow  apace  : 
And  fince,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  fo  faft, 
Becaufe  fweet  flowers  are  flow,  and  weeds  make  haile. 

Butch.  Good  faith,  good  faith,  the  faying  did  noc 
hold 
In  him,  that  did  objed  the  fame  to  thee. 
He  was  5  the  wretched'ft  thing,  when  he  was  young ; 


^ -i/je  wretched 'rt  t/ying, ]  IVretchid  is  here  ufed 

in  a  fenfe  yet  retained  in  familiar   language,  for  talfry,  pitiful, 
being  below  expeilation.     Johnson, 
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So  long  a  growing,  and  fo  leifurely, 

That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  Ihouldbe  gracious. 

Arch.  And  fo,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Butch.  I  hope  he  is,  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

Tork.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  '  been  remem- 
ber'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Butch.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  pr'ythee,  let  me 
hear  it. 

Tork.  Marry,  they  fay,  my  uncle  grew  fo  fad, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  cruft  at  two  hours  old  ; 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jeft. 

Dutch.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this? 

Tork.  Grandam,  his  nurfe. 

Butch.  His  nurfe  !  why  fhe  was  dead  ere  thou  wail 
born. 

Tork.  If  'twere  not  fhe,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

§ueen.  A  per'lous  boy : — go  to,  you  are  too  Ihrewd. 

Butch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

^een.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  meflenger  :  what  news  ? 

Mef.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report. 

Sueen.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mef.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Butch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

IVIef.  Lord  Rivers,  and  lord  Grey, 
Are  fent  to  Pomfret,  prifoners ;  and  with  them. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaug-han. 

o 

Butch.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Mef.  The  mighty  dukes,  Glofler,  and  Buckingham. 


'  ■ heen  reme7nher^ct'\    To  he   remembered  is   in    Shake- 

fpeare,  to  have  one's  memory  (juick,  to  have  one's  thoughts  about 
one,     Johnson. 

3  .  ^leen. 
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S^een.  "-  for  what  offence  ? 
Me/,  The  fum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  difclos'd; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

^ieen.  Ah  me  !  I  fee  the  ruin  of  my  houfe  ! 
The  tyger  now  hath  feiz'd  the  gentle  hind  : 
Infulting  tyranny  now  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  ^  awlefs  throne  : — 
Welcome  deftrudlion,  blood,  and  maffacre  ! 
I  fee,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Butch.  Accurfed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days  f 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
My  hufoand  loll  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  fons  were  toft, 
Forme  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  lofs  : 
And  being  feated,  and  domeftick  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themfelves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themfelves  ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  felf  againft  felf ;  O  prepofterous 
And  frantick  outrage,  end  thy  damned  fpleen  ; 
"*Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

^ee7t.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  fanduary, 
' — Madam,  farewell. 

Dutch,  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

^ieen.  You  have  no  caufe. 

'^  For  riuhat  cffe7:ce?]  This  queftion  is  given  to  the  archbifhop 
in  former  copies,  but  the  melFenger  plainly  fpeaks  to  the  queen  t)r 
dutchels.     Johnson. 

^ ; — -awlefs ]  Not  producing  awe,  not  reverenced.     To 

jut  7ipcn  i  s  to  encroach,     Johnson. 

^  Or  ht  me  die^  to  look  on  £arth  niore.'\  This  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  copies,  from  the  firil  edition  put  out  by  the  players,  down- 
wards. But  1  have  reltored  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto  in  1597, 
which  is  copied  by  all  the  other  authentic  quarto's,  by  which  the 
thought  is  iinely  and  properly  improved. 

Or  let  me  die,  lo  look  on  death  vo  more.      Theodald. 

This  quarto  printed  in  1597  [  have  never  feen,  neither  was  ititi 
Theobalcl*s  colleftion  of  the  old  copies,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Tonfpn  pOiTefrt d  entire.     JSx  e  e  v  e  re  s . 

Arch, 
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Arch,  My  gracious  lady,  go, 
And  txhither  bear  your  treafure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  refign  unto  your  grace 
The  feal  I  keep  ;  and  fo  betide  it  me. 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours  ! 
Come,  I'll  condud  you  to  the  land:uary.      [Exeunt, 


ACT     III.     SCENE     I. 

IN     LONDON, 

^he  trumpets  found.  Enter  Prince  of  Wales^  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Buckingham^  Archhifloopy 
with  others, 

Buckingham. 

'T  T  7ELC0ME,  fweet  prince,  to  London,  ^  to  your 
yy  chamber. 

Glo,  Welcome,  dear  coufin,  my  thought's  fovereign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle  ;  but  our  crofles  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearifome,  and  heavy  ; 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo,  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  diftinguifh  of  a  man, 
Than  of 'his  outward  fhew  ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Thofe  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous  •, 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  fugar'd  words. 
But  iook'd  not  on  the  poifon  of  their  hearts. 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  fuch  falfe  friends. 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  falfe  friends  !  but  they 
were  none. 


5  , to  your  chamber.]  London  was  anciently  called  Ca- 

tnsraregia.     Pope. 

■  Glo. 
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Glo,  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet 
you. 

Enter  Lord  Mayof'  and  his  train. 

Mayor,  God  blefs  your  grace  with  health  and  hap- 

py  days ! 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord  ^  and  thank 
you  all. — 
I  thought,  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way: — 
Fie,  what  a  Aug  is  Haftings  ?  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us,  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Lord  Hafiings, 

Buck,  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  fweating 
lord. 

Prince,  Welcome,  my  lord :  What,  will  our  mo- 
ther come  ? 

Hafi,  On  what  occafion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  landuary  :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  with- held. 

Buck.  Fie  !  what  an  indirect  and  peevifh  courfe 
Is  this  of  hers  ?   Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Perfuade  the  queen  to  fend  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  prefently  ? 
If  lliedeny,  lord  Ballings,  you  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Arch.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expe6l  him  here  :    But  if  fhe  be  obdurate 
To  miki  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid, 
We  fliould  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blelTed  fanduary  !   not  for  all  this  land, 
W^ould  1  be  guilty  of  fo  deep  a  fin. 

Buck.  You  are  wo  fenfelefs-obflinate,  my  lord  ; 

Too 
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*Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional. 

7  Weigh  it  but  with  the  grolTnels  of  this  age, 

You  break  not  fan6luary  in  feizing  him. 

The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 

To  thofe,  vvhofe  dealings  have  deferv'd  the  place. 

And  thofe,  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 

This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deferv'd  it ; 

Therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 

Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there. 

You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  fandluary-men  j 

But  fanduary-children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Arch.  My  lord,  you  fhall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for 
once. 
Come  on,  lord  Haftings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

^  Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional.]  Ceremonious  for  fuperfli- 
tlous ;  traditional  for  adherent  to  oldcuftoms.     War  burton. 

7  If^eigh  it  hut  'uoith  the  grofTnefs  oft}i\\'^age.'\  But  the  more  ^;-^, 
that  is,  the  more  fuperflitious  the  age  was,  the  flronger  would  be 
the  imputation  ofviolated  fanftuar/.  The  queftion,  we  fee  by 
what  follows,  is  whether  fancluary  could  be  claimed  by  an  infant. 
The  fpeaker  refolves  it  in  the  negative,  becaufe  it  could  be  claim- 
ed by  thofe  only  whofe  aflions  neceffitated  them  to  fly  thither  ;  or 
by  thofe  who  had  an  underftanding  to  demand  it;  neither  of 
which  could  be  an  infant's  cafe  :  It  is  plain  then,  the  firft  line, 
which  introduces  this  reafoning,  fhould  be  read  thus. 

Weigh  it  but  ^'jith  the  greennefs  ^"his  age, 
\.  e.  the  young  duke  of  York's,  whom  his  mother  had  fled  with  to 
fandluary.     The  corrupted  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  fomething 
nearer  the  true. 

— the  greatnefs  of  his  ags.    War  burton. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Hanmer,  and  is  very  plaufible  5 
yet  the  common  reading  may  Hand. 

Weigh  it  bat  vjith  the  grcjfnsfs  cf  this  age, 
7  au  break  not  fanSiuaryy 

That  is,  compare  the  acl  of  feizing  him  with  thtgrofs  and  licen- 
tious prai^ices  oiihf/e  timss^  it  will  not  be  confidered  as  aviolatioa 
of  fandluary,  for  you  may  give  fuch  reafons  as  men  are  nowufed 
to  admit.     Johnson. 
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Haji.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  fpeedy  hafte  you 
may.  [Exeunt  Archhijhop  and  Haftings. 

Say,  uncle  Glofter,  if  our  brother  come, 
"Where  fhall  we  Ibjourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo,  Where  it  feems  bell  unto  your  royal  fel£ 
If  I  may  counfel  you,  fome  day,  or  two. 
Your  highnefs  fhall  repofe  you  at  the  Tower  : 
Then,  where  you  pleale,  and  fhall  be  thought  mod  fit 
For  your  beft  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place  : — - 
Did  Julius  C^far  build  that  place,  my  lord  P 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place  5 
Which,  fince,  fucceeding  ages  have  re-edify'd. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ^  or  elfe  reported 
SuccelTively  from  age  to  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 
■     Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  fay,  my  lord,  it  were  not  regifler'd  ; 
Methinks,  the  truth  fhould  live  from  age  to  age, 
^  As  'tvvere  retaii'd  to  all  pofterity. 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  So  wife,  fo  young,  they  fay,  do  ne'er  live  long.^ 

Aftde. 

Prince.  W^hat  fay  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  fay,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 

^  Js  U-vere  retaii'd  to  all pojlenty,"]  And  fo  it  is  :  and,  by  that 
means,  like  moft  other  retailed  things,  became  adulterated.  We 
ihould  read, 

—intail'd  to  all pojierity  ; 

wK'cK  is  finely  and  fenfibly  exprelTed,  as  li truth  was  the  natural 
inheritance  of  our  children  ;  which  it  is  impiety  to  deprive  thera 
of.     Warburton. 

Retaihd  may  fignify  difTufed,  difperfed.     Johnson. 

9  Zo  nuifey  &c.] 

Is  cadit  ante  fene?ny  qui  fapit  ante  diem, 
a  proverbial  line.     Ste evens. 

Thus, 
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'  Thus,  Rke  the  formal  vice.  Iniquity, 
I  moralize  :  Two  meanings  in  one  word. 


Jftde. 
Prince, 


*  Thus,  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 
/  moralize  tiuo  meanings  in  one  nvord.'\ 

By  'vice,  the  author  means  not  a  quality,  but  a  per/on.  There  was 
hardly  an  oXiXplay,  till  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  had 
not  in  it  a  devil,  and  a  droll  charafler,  a  jefter  ;  (who  was  to  play 
upon  the  devil  ;)  and  this  buffoon  went  by  the  name  of  a  Vice. 
This  buffoon  was  at  firft  accoutred  with  a  long  jerkin,  a  cap  with 
a  pairof  afs's  ears,  and  a  wooden  dagger,  with  which  (like  ano- 
ther Arlequin)  he  was  to  make  fporc  in  belabouring  the  de^iL 
This  was  the  conftant  entertainment  in  the  times  of /e^/fry,  whilft 
fpirits,  and  witchcraft,  and  exorcifing  held  their  own.  When  the 
Reformation  took  place,  the  ftage  {hook  off  fome  groflities,  anden- 
creafed  in  refinements.  The  mailer-devil  then  was  foon  difmiifed 
from  the  fcene;  and  this  buffoon  was  changed  into  a  fubordinate 
fiend,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  range  on  earth,  and  feduce  poor 
mortals  into  that  perfonated  vicious  quality,  which  he  occafionally 
"  fupported  ;  as,  z«/<^2<;z{y  in  general,  hypccrify,  ufury,  iianity,  prodi- 
gality, gluttony,  &c.  Now,  as  the  fiend  (or  njicc,)  who  perfonated 
Iniquity  (or  Hypocrify,  forinftance)  could  never  hope  to  play  his 
game  to  the  purpofe  but  by  hiding  his  cloven  foot,  and  aiTuming 
a  femblance  quite  different  from  his  real  chara6ter  ;  he  muft  cer- 
tainly put  on  a  /"orwa/ demeanour,  moralize  and  prevaricate  in  his 
words,  and  pretend  a  ?;;fi2«/w^  direftly  oppofite  to  his  genuine  and 
primitive  intention.  If  this  does  not  explain  the  pailage  in  quelHon, 
'tis  all  that  I  can  at  prefent  fuggcll  upon  it.     Theobald. 

Thus  like  the  formal  vice,  Iniquity, 
/  moralize  tnuo  meanings  in  one  irjord. 

That  the  buffoon,  or  jefler  of  the  old  Englifh  farces,  was  called 
l\\Q  vice,  is  certain  :  and  that,  in  their  ;»«<3r^/reprefentations,  it 
was  common  to  bring  in  the  deadly  fins,  is  as  true.  Of  thefe  we 
have  yet  fc'veral  remains.  But  that  the  "vice  ufed  to  affume  the  per- 
fonage  of  thofe  fins,  is  a  fancy  of  Mr.  Theobald's,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter.  The  truth  is,  the  I'ice  was  always  a  fool  or 
jefter:  And,  (as  tlie  woman,  in  the  Merchant  rf  Venice,  calls  the 
clown,  alluding  to  this  charadler,)  a  merry  denjil.  Whereas  thefe 
mortal  fins  were  fo  many  fad  ferious  ones.  But  what  mified  our 
editor  was  the  name.  Iniquity,  given  to  this  njice  :  But  it  was  only 
on  account  of  his  unhappy  tricks  and  rogueries.  That  it  was 
given  to  him,  and  for  the  reafon  I  mention,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  of  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  fecond  intermeane. 

M,  Hew  Ukeycu  the  vice  V  the  play  P 

T.  Here 
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Prince,  That  Julius  Casfar  was  a  famous  man  j 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit,  tt- 

T.  Here  is  nearer  a  fiend  to  carry  him   a-vjay»     Befides   he  has 

neiJer  a  ixooden  dagger. 

M.  That  nvas  the  old njony,  gojfipi  txhen  Iniquity  came  in,   like 

Hocas  Pocasi  in  a  jugler^s  jerkin,  ■^vithfal/ejkirts,  like  the  knave 

of  clubs. 
And,  in  The  De^iPs  an  Afs,  we  fee  this  old  ^ice,  Iniquity,  defcribed 
more  at  large. 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  text,  where  Richard 
compares  himfelf  to  \\\t  formal  ^vice.  Iniquity,  muft  be  corrupt  t 
And  the  interpolation  of  fome  foolilh  player.  The  'vice,  or  ini- 
quity being  not  Z-fcrmal  but  a  merry,  buffoon  charader.  Befides, 
bhakefpeare  could  never  make  an  exadl  fpeaker  refer  to  this  cha- 
rafler,  becaufe  the  fubjecl  he  is  upon  is  tradition  and  antiquity, 
which  have  no  relation  to  it ;  and  becaufe  it  appears  from  the. 
turn  of  the  paffage,  that  he  is  apologizing  for  his  equivocation  by 
a  reputable  practice.  To  keep  the  reader  no  longer  in  fufpence 
my  conjedlure  is,  that  Shakefpeare  wrote  and  pointed  the  lines 
in  this  manner. 

Thus  like  the  formal-wife  Antiquity, 
J  moralize  :  Txvo  meanings  in  one  ivord. 

Alluding  to  the  mythologic  learning  of  the  antients,  of  whom 
they  are  all  here  fpeaking.  So  that  Richard's  ironical  apology 
is  to  this  effed,  You  men  of  morals  who  fo  much  extol 
your  all-wife  antiquity,  in  what  am  I  inferior  to  it  ?  which 
was  but  an  equivocator  as  1  am.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Greeks  themfelves  called  their  remote  antiquity^ 
z^j;^o>-.£(^  or  the  equivocator.  So  far  as  to  the  general  fenfe  ;  as  to 
that  which  arifes  particularly  out  of  thecorrecled  expreffion,  I  Ihall 
only  obferve,  that  formal-^.<:ife  is  a  compound  epithet,  an  extreme 
fine  one,  and  admirably  fitted  to  the  chara6ler  of  the  fpeaker,  who 
thought  all  'ivifdom  h\xt formality .  It  muft  therefore  be  read  for 
the  future  with  a  hyphen.  My  other  obfervation  is  with  regard 
to  the  pointing  ',  the  common  reading, 

/  moralize  tnjoo  meanings 

is  nonfenfe  :  but  reformed  in  this  manner,  very  fcnfible. 

Thus  like  theformal-ujife  Antiquity 

I  mornlize  :   Tivo  meanings  in  one  n/jord» 

\.  e.  I  moralize  as  the  antients  did.  And  how  was  that  ?  the 
having  two  meanings  to  one  word.  A  ridicule  on  the  morality 
of  the  antients,  which  he  infiouates  was  no  better  than  equivo- 
cating.    Warburton, 

This 
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Mis  wit  fet  down  to  make  his  valour  live. 
Death  makes  iro  conquell  of  this  conqueror; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. 
ril  tell  you  what,  my  coufin  Buckingham. 

Buck,  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  foldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo,  Short  fummers  ^  lightly  have  a  forward  fpring. 

I4fide. 
Enter  Tork^  Hajlings^  and  ArchhiJJjop, 

Buck,  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke  of 

York. 
Prince,  Richard  of  York  !  how  fares   our   noble 

brother  ? 
Tork.  Well,  my  ^  dread  lord ;  fo  mud  I  call  you 

now.  -r>  . 

This  alteration  Mr.  Upton  very  juilly  cenfures.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  nothing  but  correcl  the  punftuation^ 
li  indeed  any  alteration  be  really  neceilary.  i^ee  the  diiTertation 
on  the  old  -vice  at  the  end  of  this  play. 

To  this  long  colleftion  of  not^s  may  be  added  a  quefiion,  to 
what  equivocation  Richard  refers  ?  The  pofiticn  immediately 
preceding,  X.h.2LX.fam2  li-jes  long  njuiihout  charadersy  that  is,  without 
the  help  of  letters,  feems  to  have  no  ambiguity.  He  muft  allude 
to  the  former  line. 

So  your.gi  fo  ^vjife f  they  fay ^  did  ne'er  live  loKg^ 

in  which  he  conceals  under  a  proverb,  his  deiign  of  haflening  th? 
prince's  death.     Johnso:-:. 

From  the  following  ibf-e  diredion,  in  an  old  dramatic  piece  en- 
titled HifriomaJliXi  or  the  Player  n.\jhipt,  1610,  it  appears,  that  the 
Vice,  and  Iniquity  were  two  diftinfl  perfonages. 

**  Enter  a  roaring  devil,  with  the  Vice  on  his  back,  Iniquity  itL 
*•  one  hand,  and  Jwventus  in  the  other." 

The  devil  likewife  makes  the  diftin£lion  in  his  firll  fpeech  : 
Hoy  hoy  ho,  thfe  babes  mine  are  all. 

The  Vice,  Iniquitie,  and  child  prodigal.  Steevens. 

*  — lightly — ]  Commonly,  in  ordinary  courfe.     Johnson. 

3  — -^dr fad  lord  I ]  The  original  of  this  epithet  ap- 

Vol.  VIL  F  plied 
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Prince,  Ay,  brother;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours  : 
^  Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Yv  hich  by  his  death  hath  loft  much  majefly. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  coufin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

Tork.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O  my  lord,. 
You  laid,  that  idle  weeds  are  fail  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

2^ork,  And  therefore  is  he  idle? 

G!o.  Oh,  my  fair  coufin,  I  muft  not  fay  fo. 

Tork.  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you,  than  I. 

GIg.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  fovereign , 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinfman. 

Tork.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  coufin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  bessar,  brother  ? 

Tork.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  gift  to  give.^ 

Gio.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  coufin. 

2'^ork.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that's  the  fword  to  it. 

GiO.  Ay,  gentle  coufin,  were  it  light  enough. 

Tork.  O,  then,  I  fee,  you'll  part  but  with  light  gifts; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  fay  a  beggar,  nay. 

G/o.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

2'^ork.  ^  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier.  ^. 

plied  to  kings  has  been  much  difputed.     In  fome  of  our  old  fta- 
lutes,  the  king  is  called  Rex  mt-tueni:/l//imus.      Johnson. 

*  Too  late  l?e  died ]  i.  e.  too  lately,  the  lofs  is  too  frelh 

in  our  memory.     But  the  Oxford  editor  makes  him  fay, 

Too  foon  be  died— Warburton. 

5  And,   being  but  a  iov,   tohich  is  no   gift  to  gt've.]  This  is   the 
reading  of  the  quarto's  ;   the  iirft  folio  reads, 

A/id,  being  but  a  fy,  n^jhich  is  no  grief /<?  gi've. 
This  reading,  made  a  little  more  metrical,   has  been  followed,  I 
think  erroneoufly,  by  all  the  editors.     Johnson. 
The  quarto  1612  reads, 

»o  grief Steevens. 

^  I  iveigb  it  lightJji  &c.]  i.  e.  I  Ihould  fiili  eflsem  it  but  a  tri- 
fling 
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Glo.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

Tork.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you,  as  you  call 
me. 

Glo.  How? 

J'ork.  Little.  t 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  ftill  be  crofs  in  talk; 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

I'ork.  You  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me : — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me  : 
7  Becaufe  that  I  am  little  like  an  ape. 
He  thinks  that  you  fhould  bear  me  on  your  fhoulders. 

Buck.  With  what  a  (liarp-provided  wit  he  rcaibns  1 
To  mitigate  the  fcorn  he  gives  his  uncle. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himlelf : 
So  cunning,  and  fo  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will't  pleafe  you  pafs  along  ? 
Myfelf,  and  my  good  coufm  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

Tork.  What, will  you  go  unto  the  Tov/er,  my  lord  ? 

Prince.  My  lord  proteclor  needs  will  have  it  lo. 

Tcrk,  I  ihaii  not  deep  in  quiet  at  the  1  ower. 

Glo,  Why,  what  fhould  you  fear  ? 

Tork,  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghoil  5 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murther'd  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
— But  come,  my  lord  •,  and,  v/ith  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  i\\z  Tower. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  i^otk,  Hajlings,  and  D'orfeL 

fling  gift,  were  it  heavier.     But  the  Oxford  editor  reads, 

I'd  ixieigh  it  lightly, 

i.  e.  I  could  manage  it,  tho'  it  were  heavier.     Warburton. 

'^■Becaufe  ihdt  I  am  little  like  an  <3pe,']   The  reproach   feems    to 
confill  in  this  :  at  country  Ihcvvs  it  Vv^as  common  to  fet  the  mon- 
key on   the   back  of  fome  other  animal,  as  a  bear.     The  duke, 
therefore,  in  calling  himfelf  ^/f,  calls  his  uncle  bear.    Johnson. 
F  2  Buck. 
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Buck,  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incenfed  by  his  fubtle  mother. 
To  taunt  and  Icorn  you  thus  opprobrioufly  ? 

GIo,  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  Oh,  'tis  a  per'lous  boy  5 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  j 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rell. — Come  hither,  Catefby, 
thou  art  fworn 
As  deeply  toeiTecl  what  we  intend, 
As  clofely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know'fl  our  reafons  urg'd  upon  the  way; — 
"What  think'fL  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  eafy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Haftings  of  our  mind. 
For  the  inflalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  feat  royal  of  this  famous  iile  ? 

Catef:  He  for  his  father's  fake  fo  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  againft  him. 

Buck,  V/hat  think'ft  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  he  ? 

CaUf.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Haftings  doth. 

Bnck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this.     Go,  gentle 
Catefby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  found  thou  lord  Haftings, 
How  he  doth  iland  affeded  to  our  purpofe ; 
And  fummon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  fit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  doufind  him  tradable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him, all  our  reafons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  fo  too  ;  and  fo  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  ^  divided  councils. 
Wherein  thyfelf  fhak  highly  be  employ'd. 

-i/r-vi/^ea  CDUfjdItf]  That  is,    2.  priqyaie  confultationy  fepa^' 


rate  from  the  known  and  publick  council.    So,  in  the  next  fcene, 
HalHngs  fays. 

Bid  him  notfgar  ths  feparated  cou7icils»      Johnson. 

Ch. 
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Glo:  Commend  me  to  lord  William  :  tell  him, 
Catefby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adverfaries 
To-morrow  are  Jet  blood  at  Pomfret-caftie; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  gentle  miflrefs  Shore  one  gentle  kifs  the  more. 

j5«r/(\GoodCateiby,  go-,  effedt  this  bufinefs  foundly. 

Ctitef.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catefby,  ere  we  fleep? 

Catsf.  You  fhall,  my  lord. 

Glo,  At  Crofby-place,  there  you  fhall  find  us  both. 

\^Exit  Catefoy, 

Buck,  Now,  my  lord,  what  fhall  we  do,  if  we  per- 
ceive, 
Lord  Hafiings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man  •,  fomesvhat  we  will 
do:— 
And  look,  v/hen  lam  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  flood  pofTefs'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promife  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindnefs, 
Come,  let  us  fup  betimes ;  that,  afterwards, 
W^e  may  digeft  our  complots  in  fome  form.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

Before  Lord  Haftings's  houfe. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger  to  the  door  of  Hafiings. 

Mef  My  lord.  My  lord, 

Haft.  [Within  ]  Who  knocks  ? 
Mef.  One  from  lord  Stanley. 
Haft.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 
Mef.  Upon  the  flroke  of  four. 

Enter  Lord  Haftings. 

Uaft.  Cannot  thy  mafler  fleep  thefe  tedious  nights  ? 
F  3  Mef 
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M^f'  So  it  appears,  by  what  I  have  to  fay. 
Firil,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordfhip. 

Haft.  And  then, — 

Mef.  Then  certifies  your  lordfhip,  that  this  night; 
He  dreamt,  the  boar  had  rafcdoff  his  helm, 
Befides,  he  fays,  there  are  two  councils  held  ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other. 
Therefore  he  fends  to  know  your  lordfhip's  pleafure^ 
If  you  will  prefently  take  horfe  with  him. 
And  with  ail  fpeed  poll  with  him  towards  the  north. 
To  fliun  the  danger  that  his  foul  divines. 

Hcift.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord  \ 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  feparated  councils  ; 
His  honour  and  myfeif  are  at  the  one  ; 
And  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catefby  ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  fnall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  (hallow,  ^  wanting  inftance  ; 
And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder,  he's  fo  fond 
To  truft  the  mockery  of  unquiet  flumbers, 
To  fiy  the  boar,  before  the  boar  purfues, 
Vv^ere  to  incenfe  the  boar  to  follow  us, 
And  make  purfuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chafe. 
Go,  bid  thy  mailer  rife  and  come  to  me  -, 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  ll:iall  fee,  the  boar  will  ufe  us  kindly. 

Mef^  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  lay. 

\hxU, 
Enter  Catejby. 

Catef.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  ! 
Haft.  Good  morrow,  Catefby.  You  are  early  Ptirring; 
W'hac  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  (late  ? 


9 rwanting-inRance.  'A  That   is,    n.vantir.g   fome  exa-rile 

or  aci  cf  malevoli-nce:,  by  which  they  may  be  juftified  :  or  which, 
perhaps,  is  nearer  to  the  true  meaning,  ^wanting  any  immediate 
ground  or  reafon.   Tohnsqn, 

Catef. 
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Catef,  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord  ; 
And,  1  believe,  will  never  iland  upright. 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hajl,  How  !  wear  the  garland  ?  doit   thou  mean 
the  crown  ? 

Catef,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hajt.  I'll  have  this  crov/n  of  mine  cut  from  my 
fhoulders. 
Before  I'll  fee  the  crown  fo  foul  mifplac'd. 
Butcanll  thou  guefs  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Catef.  Ay,  on  my  life  ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  for- 
ward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof; 
And  thereupon  he  fends  you  this  good  news,— 
That,  this  fame  very  day,  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  mufldieat  Pomfret. 

HaJ},  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Becaufe  they  have  been  ftill  my  adverfaries : 
But  that  ril  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  fide. 
To  bar  my  mailer's  heirs  in  true  defcent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it  to  the  death. 

Catef,  God  keep  your  lordihip    in   that  gracious 
mind  ! 

Haft.  But  I   jfhall    laugh  at  this  a  twelve- m.onth 
hence, — 
That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  mailer's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catefby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  fend  fome  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on't, 

Catef.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Haft.  O  monilrous,  monHrous  !   and  io  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Gray  :  and  fo  'twili  do 
With  fome  men  elfe,  who  think  themfelves  as  fafe 
As  thou  and  I  -,  who,  as  thou  know'it,  ate  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckino:ham. 

Ci?/(?/ The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  vou, — 
F  4  ^     For 
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For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.     [^Aftde, 
Haft.  I  know,  they  do  j  and  I  have  welTdeferv'd  it. 

Enter  Lord  Stanley, 

Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boar-fpear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  fo  unprovided  ? 

StanL  My  lord,  good  morrow  ;  and  good  morrow, 
Catefby  ; 
You  may  jeft  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  theie  feveral  councils,  I, 

Haft.  My  lord, 
I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do  yours  ; 
And  never  in  my  days,  I  do  protefr. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now  : 
Think  you,  but  that  1  know  our  ftate  fecure, 
I  would  be  fo  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Sianl.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  jocund,  and  fuppos'd  their  ftates  were  fure. 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  caufe  to  miilruft ; 
But  yet,  you  fee,  how  foon  the  day  o'er  cafb. 
This  fudden  fcab  of  rancour  I  mifdoubt  •, 
Pray  God,  I  fay,  I  prove  a  needlefs  coward  ! 
What,  fliall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  fpent. 

Haft.  Qorr>^.,    come,  '  have  with  you. Wot  ye 

what,  my  lord  ? 
To  day  the  lords,  you  talk  of,  are  beheaded. 

Staid.  ^  They,   for  their  truth,  might  better  wear 
tlieir  heads^, 
Than  fome,  that  have  accus'd  them,  wear  their  hats. 
' — But  come,  my  lord,  let  us  away. 

^ have  nvtth you. ]   A  familiar  phrafe  in   parting,  as 

much  as,  ta'u  Jhne thing  along  avithyou,  or  /  ha'Vi  Jomethivg  to  Jay 
to  you.     Johnson. 

'  Tkey,  for  their  truth. ]  That  is,  with  rerpe<5l  to  theif 

honfty,    Johnson. 
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Enter  a  Vurfuivant, 

Haft.  Go  on  before,  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fellow, 
[  Eixeuni  Lord  Stanley  and  Catefiy, 
Sirrah,  how  now?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 

Ptirf.  The  better,  that  your  lordlhip  pleafe  to  dSk. 

Haft,  1  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now. 
Than  when  thou  met'il  me  lafc  where  now  we  meet ; 
Then  I  was  going  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  fuggeltion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 
Bur  now  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyfelf,) 
This  day  thofe  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  fbate  than  ere  I  was. 

Purf.  God  '  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good  content ! 

Haft.  Gramercy,  fellow  :  There,  drink  that  for  me. 

[Throws  hira  his ptirfe. 

Purf.  I  thank  your  honour.  \^Exit  Purfuroant. 

Enter  a  Prieft, 

Prieft,  Well  met,  my  lord  ;  I  am  glad  to  fee  your 

honour. 
Haft.  I   thank  thee,  good   fir  John,  with  all  my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  lad  "^-exercife  : 
Come  the  next  fabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priefl,  lord  chamberlain  ? 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  a  prieft  j 
Your  honour  hath  no  ^  fhriving  work  in  hand. 

Plaft.  Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man. 
The  men,  you  talk  of,  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

^  ■ hoU if^ ]  That  is,  continue  It.     Johnson. 

•//^-;]  Performance  of  divine  fervice.    Johnson. 
-foriuing  'Vjork  in  hand.'\   Shri'ving  ^-work  is  confeJ]:on» 

Johnson. 

Buck, 


•txercii 
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Buck,  I  do,  my  lord,  but  long  I  fliall  not  flay  ; 
I  fhall  return  before  your  lordfhip  thence. 

Haft.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  flay  dinner  there. 
Buck,  And  fupper  too,  altho'  thpu  know'fl  it  not. 

IJfide. 
Come,  will  you  go  ? 

Haft.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordHiip.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Before  Pomfret-caftk. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff^  carrying  Lord  Rivers^  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  to  death. 

Rat,  Come,  bring  forth  the  prifoners. 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  RatclifF,  let  me  tell  thee  this;— » 
To-day  fhalt  thou  behold  a  fubjedl:  die, 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you  \ 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-fuckers. 

Vaugh.Y ou  live  that  fliall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter. 

Rat.  Difpatch,  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

PJv.  O  Pomfrer,  Pomfret  !  O  thou  hjoody  prifon. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  ! 
Within  the  guilty  clofure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  fecond,  here,  was  hack'd  to  death  : 
And,  for  more  flander  to  thy  difmal  feat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltlefs  blood  to  drink. 

Gr^j'.Now  Margaret's  curie  is  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
When  (lie  exclaimed  on  Haflings,  you,  and  I, 
For  flanding  by  when  Richard  flabb'd  herfon. 

Riv,  Then  curs'd  fhe   Haftings,  curs'd  fhe  Buck- 
ingham, 
Then  curs'd  fhe  Richard.     O  remember,  God  ! 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us  j 
As  for  my  filler  and  her  princely  fons, 
Be  fatisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods, 
Which,  as  thou  know'fl,  unjuilly  mult  be  fpilt ! 

Rat. 
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Rat.  Make  hafte,  the  hour  of  death  is  now  expir'd. 

Riv,  Come,  Greyj    come,  Vaughan  ;    let  us  all 

embrace.  [They  embrace. 

Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.       [Exeunt* 

SCENE     IV. 

THE      r  O  JV  E  R. 

Buckingham^  Stanley^  Haftivgs^  BiJJoop  of  Ely^  Catejhyy 
Lovely  with  others^  at  a  table. 

Haft.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  caufe  why  we  are  met, 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
in  God*s  name  fpeak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Puck.  Are  ail  things  ready  for  that  royal  time  ? 

Stanl.  They  are,  and  want  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck,  Who  knows  the  lord  protedor's  mind  herein  ? 
Who  is  moil  inv/ard  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  fhouid  foonefl  know  his 
mind. 

Buck.  We  know  each  other's  faces :  for  our  hearts. 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  your's  ; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
— Lord  Haflings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Haft.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well  j 
But,  for  his  purpofe  in  the  coronation, 
1  have  not  founded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleafure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time  •, 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice. 
Which, ,  1  prefume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gkucefter, 

Ely.  In  happy  time  here  comes  the  duke  himfelf. 

Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  coufms,  all  good  morrow: 
I  have  been  long  a  fieeper,  but,  I  truft. 
My  abfence  doth  negled  no  great  defign, 

W^hich 
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Which  by  my  prefence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Buck.  ^  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  lord  Haftings  had  pronounced  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo.  Than  my  lord  Haftings   no  man  might  be 
bolder  : 
His  lordfhip  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  laft  in  Holborn,. 
I  law  good  ftrawberries  in  your  garden  there  ; 
I  do  befeech  you,  fend  for  fome  of  them. 

Ely*  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart, 

[Exit  Ely. 

Glo,  Coufm  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 
— Catefby  hath  founded  Haftings  in  our  bufinefs  5 
And  finds  the  tefty  gentleman  fo  hot, 
That  he  will  lofe  his  head,  ere  give  confent 
His  mafter's  fon,  as  worfhipfuily  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lofe  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck,  Withdraw  yourfelf  a  while,  I'll  go  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Gloucefter  and  Buckingham, 

Stanl  We  have  not  yet  fet  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  fudden  : 
For  I  myfelf  am  not  fo  well  provided, 
As  elfe  I  would  be,  v/ere  the  day  prolong'd. 

Re-enter  BiJJjcp  cf  Ely, 

Ely,  Where  is  my  lord  protector  ?    I  have  fent 
For  thefe  fame  ftrawberries. 

Haft,_  His   grace  looks  chearfully  and  fmooth  this 
morning  ; 
There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  fuch  fpirit. 

^  Bad  yen  r.ot  come  upon  your  cue ]  This  exprefTion  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  theatre.  The  cue^  queue^  or /j/7  of  afpeech,  con- 
fills  of  the  laft  words,  which  are  the  token  for  an  entrance  or  an- 
fwer.  To  c.ms  on  the  cii'^  therefore,  is  to  come  at  the  proper 
time.     Johnson. 

I  think. 
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I  think,  ftjere's  ne'er  a  man  in  Chriftendom 
Can  lelTer  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he. 
For  by  his  face  ftrait  Ihall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stanl.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  ^  likelihood  he  iliew'd  to  day  ? 

Haji.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended  ^ 
For  were  he,  he  had  fhev>^n  it  in  his  looks. 

Re  enter  Gloucejler  and  Buckingham. 

Glo,  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deferve. 
That  do  conlpire  m.y  death  with  devilifh  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  \  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellifh  charms  ? 

Haft.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord. 
Makes  me  moil  forw^ard  in  this  noble  prefence. 
To  doom  the  offenders.     Whofoe'er  they  be, 
I  fay,  my  lord,  they  have  deferved  death. 

Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witnefs  of  their  evil, 
Look,  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blailed  fapling,  wither'd  up  : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monftrous  witch, 
Conforted  with  that  harlot,  ftrumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hajl.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord, — 

Gh.  If  ! — thou  protedlor  of  this  damned  (Irumpet, 
Talk'fl  thou  to  me  of  ifs  P — Thou  art  a  traitor. 
—Off  with  his  head  : — Nov/,  by  faint  Paul  I  fwear, 

I  will  not  dine  until  I  fee  the  fame. 

^  Level,  and  Catefby,  look,  that  it  be  done 


The 

^  I  hi i  hoed' ]  Semblance;  appearance.   Johnson. 

s  Lovel,  and  Catrjhy,  lo:k^  that  it  he  done:]  In  former  copies, 
Lo-uel^  and  P^atcliff^  look,  that  it  be  done. 
The  fcene  Is  here  in  the  Tower  :  and  lord  Hafiings  was  cut  oft* 
on  that  very  day,  when  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Vaughan  fufFered  at 
Pomfret.  How  then  could  Rntcliff  be  both  in  Yorkfliire  and  the 
Tower  ?  In  the  fcene  preceding  this,-  we  find  him  conducing 
thofe  gentlemen  to  the    block.     In  the  old  quarto,  we  find  it. 

Exeunt : 
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The  reft,  that  love  me,  rife,  and  follow  me. 

\Exi(  Council  with  Richard  and  Buckingham, 
Haft,  Woe,  woe,  for  England  !  not  a  whit  for  mej 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this  : 
Stanley  did  dream,  the  boar  did  rafe  his  helm  ; 
But  I  did  fcorn  it,  and  difdain  to  fly. 
Three  times  to  day  my  foot-cloth  horfe  did  ftumble,^ 
And  ftarted,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  flaughter-houfe. 
— O,  now  I  need  the  prieft  that  fpake  to  me  : 
— I  now  repent,  I  told  the  purfuivant. 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  v/ere  butcher'd. 
And  I  myfelf  fecure  in  grace  and  favour. 
Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curfe 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Haftings'  wretched  head. 

Catef.  Difpatch,   my  lord  ;  the  duke  would  be  at 

dinner; 
Make  a  fiiort  Ihrifc  ;  he  longs  to  fee  your  head. 

Bxeu?it :  Manet  Catejhy  'u:ith  Haftings,  And  in  the  next  fcene, 
before  the  Tower  walls,  we  find  Lovel  and  Catefoy  come  back 
from  the  execution,  bringing  the  head  of  Haftings.  Theobald. 
5  Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horfe  did jlumble,  &C.]  So  in  the 
Legend  of  Lord  Haftings  by  M.  D. 

ilfy  palfrey,  in  the  plainejl  laved f  reefy 
Thrice  boived  his  boyjes,   thrice  kneeled  on  the  floors 
Thrice  Jhun-nd  (as  Balaam's  af)  the  dreaded  Tovcr, 
The  h'jufings  of  a  horfe,   and  fometimes  a  horfe  himfelf,  were  an- 
ciently called  the  foot- cloth.     So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  play  called  The 
Cafe  is  altered, 

"  I'll  go  on  my  foot- cloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman. 

So  in  the  tragedy  of  Muleaffes  th  Turk,  1610, 

**  I  have  feen,  fince  my  coming  to  Florence,  the  fon   of  a 
*'  pedlar  mounted  on  a  foot- cloth." 

Again,  in  A  fair  Quarrel,  by  Middieton,    1617, 

•* thou  flialt  have  a  phyfician, 

**  The  beft  that  gold  can  fetch  upon  hx^foot-cloth," 

Steevens-. 

Haft, 
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Hajl,  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  ! 
^  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks. 
Lives,  like  a  drunken  failor  on  a  maft. 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov,  Come,   come,    difpatch ;  'tis  bootlefs  to  ex- 
claim. 

Haft.  Oh,  bloody  Richard  !   miferable  England  ! 
I  prophefy  the  fearful'ft  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,  bear  him  my  head  ; 
They  fmile  at  me  who  fhortly  fhall  be  dead.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

Changes  to  the  "Tcwer-walls. 

Enter  Gkucefter  end  Buckingham  in  rufty  armour^  mar-^ 
veloiis  ill-favoured, 

Glo,  Come,  coufin,  canil  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour ; 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word,— • 
And  then  again  begin,  and  flop  again. 
As  if  thou  v;ertdiitraught,  and  mad  with  terror  ? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  j 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  fide. 
Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  draw, 
Intending  deep  fufpicion  :  ghaitly  looks 
Are  at  my  fervice,  like  enforced  fmiles  ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catcfby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is  i  and  fee  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

*  IVho  builds,  &c.]  So  Horace, 

Nefciui  2i\jixx/allacis.  Johnson, 

Enter 
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Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  andCatefiy, 

Buck.luQt  me  alone  to  entertain  him. — Lord  mayor? 

Gio,  Look  to  the  draw- bridge  there. 

Buck.  Hark,  a  drum  ! 

Glo.  Catefby,  overlook  the  walls. 

Buck,  Lord  Mayor,  the  reafon  we  have  fent  fot 

you,— 
Glo,  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 
Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard  us  f 

Enter  Lovel  and  Rat  cliff  with  Hajlijigs's  head. 

Buck.  Be  patient,  they  are   friends ;  Ratcliff  and 
Lovel. 

Lev.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor. 
The  dangerous  and  unfufpedled  Haftings. 

Gh.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man  that  I  mull  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plaineil  harmlefs  creature, 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  chriftian  ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  m.y  foul  recorded 
The  hiftory  of  all  her  fecret  thoughts  : 
So  fmooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  (hew  of  virtue. 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean  his  converfation  with  Shore's  wife. 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  fufpecft. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert*ft  flieker'd 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — — 
AVould  you  imagine,  or  almofl:  believe, 
(Were't  not,  that  by  great  prefervation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you)  that  the  fubtle  traitof 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council -houfe. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Glofter  ? 

Mayor.  What  ? — Had  he  fo  ? 

Glo.  What  1  think  you,  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  againft  the  form  of  law  j 
Proceed  thus  rafhiy  to  the  villain's  death  ; 

But 
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But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  cafe. 

The  peace  of  England,  and  our  perfon's  fafety, 

Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

Mayor,  Now,  fair  befal  you !  he  deferv'd  his  deaths 
And  your  good  graces,  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  falfe  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  miftrefs  Shore. 

Buck,  Yet  had  not  we  determin'd  he  fhould  die, 
Until  your  lordfliip  came  to  lee  his  end  ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haile  of  thefe  our  friends. 
Something  againft  our  meaning,  hath  prevented  : 
Becaufe,  my  lord^  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  fpeak,  and  timoroufly  confefs 
The  manner  and  the  purpofe  of  his  treafons ; 
That  you  might  well  have  fignify'd  the  fame 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Mifconfbrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

Mayor,  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  fhall 
ferve. 
As  well  as  I  had  feen  and  heard  him  fpeak  : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  ril  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens. 
With  all  your  juft  proceedings  in  this  cafe. 

Glo,  And  to  that  end  we  wiih'd  your  lordfhip  here^ 
To  avoid  the  cenfures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck,  But  fince  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent. 
Yet  witnefs,  what  you  hear,  we  did  intend  : 
Andfo,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

\Em  May  or  n 
Glo,  Go  after,  after^  coufin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  pod  :— 
There  at  your  meeteft  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  baftardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen. 
Only  for  faying,  he  would  make  his  fon 
Heir  to  the  crown  j  meaning,  indeed,  his  houfe, 
Nqi.,  VIL  G  Which^ 
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Which,  by  the  fign  thereof,  was  termed  fo. 

Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 

And  beflial  appetite  in  change  of  lufl. 

Which  ftretch'd  unto  their  fervants,  daughters,  wives. 

Even  where  his  ranging  eye,  or  favage  heart 

Without  controul,  li/led  to  make  his  prey. 

Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  perfon  :— 

Tell  them,  that  when  my  mother  went  with  child 

Of  that  infatiate  Edward,  noble  York 

My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France  j 

i\nd  byjuft  computation  of  the  time. 

Found  that  the  iflue  was  not  his  begot ; 

Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 

Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Yet  touch  this  fparingly,  as  'twere  far  off; 

Becaufe,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck,  Doubt  not,  my  lord  j  I'll  play  the  orator 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead. 
Were  formyfelf :  and  fo,  my  lord,  adieu. 

do.  If  you  thrive  well,   bring  them  to  Baynard's 
caftle ; 
Where  you  ihall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  v/ell  learned  bifhops. 

Buck.  I  go,  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 

GIo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  fpeed  to  dodlor  Shaw, — 
Go  thou  to  friar  Penker ;  bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  caftle. 

[Exeunt  Lovel  and  Catejhy^  fever  ally. 
Now  will  I  in  to  take  fome  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  fight ; 
And  to  give  order  that  no  manner  of  perfon 
Have,  any  time,  recourfe  unto  the  princes.        [Exit. 


SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

A    STREET. 

Enter  a  Scrive7ier, 

Scrh,  Here  is  the  indidbment  of  the  good  lord 
Haftings ; 
Which  in  a  fet  hand  fairly  is  ingrofs'd. 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And,  mark,  how  well  the  fequel  hangs  together:- — 
Eleven  hours  I  have  fpent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yefternight  by  Catefby  was  itfent  me ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing  : 
And  yet  within  thefe  five  hours  Haftings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 

Here's  a  good  world  the  v/hile  ! -Who  is  fo  grofs. 

That  cannot  fee  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  fo  bold,  but  fays, — he  fees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world,  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
Whenfuch  ill  dealing  muft  be*  feen  in  thought. [£^;/. 

SCENE    VII. 

Changes  to  Baynard's  cajlk. 
Enter  Gloucefter  and  Buckingham^  at  fever  at  doors, 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  fay  the  citizens  ? 

Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  fay  not  a  word 

Glo,  Touch'd  you  the  baftardy  of  Edward's  chiU 
dren  ? 

Buck.  I  did  5  with  his  contract  with  lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contrad  by  deputy  in  France  : 
The  infatiate  grqedinefs  of  his  defires, 

-feen  in  thought.']  That  isj  feen  in  filence,  without  no= 


tiee  or  detedion*    Johnson. 

6  2  And 
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And  his  enforcement  of  the  city-wives ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles  ;  his  own  baflardy,— 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  refemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  noblenefs  of  mind  : 
Laid  open  all  your  vidlories  in  Scotland, 
Your  difcipline  in  war,  wifdom  in  peace. 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  the  purpofe, 
Untouch'd,  or  flightly  handled,  in  difcourle. 
And,  when  my  oratory  grew  toward  end, 
I  bid  them,  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 
Cry,  Godfave  Richard^  England's  royal  king! 

Glo.  And  did  they  fo  ? 

Buck.  No ;  fo  God  help  me,  they  fpake  not  a  word  j 
But,  like  dumb  flatues,  or  unbreathing  ftones, 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  faw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  afk'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  filence  : 
His  anfwer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  fpoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  ; — 
^hus  faith  the  duke^  thus  hath  the  duke  injerr'dy 
But  nothing  fpoke  in  warrant  from  himfelf. 
When  he  had  done,  fome  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  o'  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps. 
And  fome  ten  voices  cry'd,  Godfave  king  Richard! 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  chole  few. 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends^  quoth  I  j 
This  general  applaufe  and  chearfidftoout 
Argues  your  wifdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard. 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

G/^r  What  tonguelefs  blocks  were  they  ;    would 
they  not  fpeak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 

Buck, 
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Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand:  Untend  foms 
fear ; 
Be  not  you  fpoke  with,  but  by  mighty  fuit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  fland  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  defcant ; 
And  be  not  eafily  won  to  our  requefts. 
Play  the  maid's  part,  ftill  anfwer,  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo,  I  go:  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
'^  As  I  can  fay,  my  to  thee,  for  myfelf ; 
No  doubt,  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  iiTue. 

[Exii  Gloucefter, 
Buck,  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor 
knocks. 

Enter  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens, 

—Welcome,  my  lord.     I  dance  attendance  here ; 
1  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  fpoke  withal. 

Enter  Catejhy, 

Now,  Catefby,  what  fays  your  lord  to  my  requefl  ? 

Catef.  He  doth  intreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  vifit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day  : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers. 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  fuits  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercife. 

3 intend  fame  fear  ;]  Perhaps,  pretend  ;  though  intend 

will  ftand  in  the  fen fe  of  giving  attention,     Johnson. 

"^  As  I  can  fay,  nay  to  thee,"]   1  think  it  mull  be  read, 

if  you  plead  as  'v:  ell  for  thim 

As  1  mujl  fay,  nay  to  them /or  myfelf.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  change  is  not  neceflary.  Buckingham  is  to  plead 
for  the  citizens  ;  and  if  (fays  ^\z\i^xdi)  you  fpeak  for  them  as  plau- 
Jibly  as  I  in  my  oivn  ptrfon,  or  for  my  onvn  purpofes,  JhaV  feem  to  deny 
your  fuit  y  there  is  no  doubt  liit  ixiefhall  h^ng  all  to  a  happy  iffue. 

iJXEEVENS. 

G  2  Buch9 
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Buck.  Return,  good  Catefby,  to  the  gracious  duke* 
Tell  him,  myfelf,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  defigns,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  jefs  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  fome  conference  with  his  grace. 

Catef.  I'll  fignify  fo  much  unto  him  llrait.      [Exit. 

Buck,    Ah,  ha!    my  Jord,  this  prince  is  not  aa 
Edward  ! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  Deeping,  ^  to  engrofs  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  foul. 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  fovereignty  thereof; 
But,  fure,  1  fear,  we  fhall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 

Mayor,  Marry,  God  defend,  his  grace  fhould  fay 
us,  nay  I 

Buck,  I  fear,  he  will :  Here  Catefby  comes  again :— « 

Enier  Catejby* 

Catefby,  what  fays  his  grace  ? 

CateJ,  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  aifembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before  : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck,  Sorry  i  am,  my  noble  ccufin  fhould 
Sufpeft  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven",  we  come  to  him  in  perfedl  love. 
And  fo  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace. 

[Exit  Catejby, 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence, 
^  fweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

■to  ^w|-r^«— ]  To  fatten  \  to  pamper.   John«ok. 

Enten^ 
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Enter  Cloucejler  ahove^  between  two  Bijhcps.     Catejhy 
returns. 

Mayor,  See,   where  his  grace  ftands  'tween   two 
clergymen  ! 

Buck,  Two  props  of  virtue,  for  a  chriftian  prince, 
To  flay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity  : 
And  fee,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
— Famous  Plantagenet !  moft  gracious  prince. 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requefts ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right-chriftian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  fuch  apology  ; 
I  do  befeech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnefb  in  the  fervice  of  my  God, 
Deferr'd  the  vifitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleafure  ? 

Buck,  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleafeth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  ifle. 

Glo.  I  do  fufpedl,  I  have  done  fome  offence. 
That  feems  difgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck,  You  have,   my  lord ;  would  it  might  pleafe 
your  grace. 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault ! 

Glo.  Elfe  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Chriflian  land  ? 

Buck,  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  refign 
The  fupream  feat,  the  throne  majeflical, 
The  fcepter'd  office  of  your  anceftors. 
Your  (late  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth. 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  houfe. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemifh'd  ftock  ; 
While,  in  the  mildnefs  of  your  fleepy  thoughts, 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good) 
The  noble  ifle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  j 
Her  face  defac'd  with  fears  of  infamy, 

G4  Her 
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Her  royal  ftock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
^  And  almoft  fhoulder'd  in  the  fwallowing  gulph 
Of  dark  forgetfulnefs,  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  re-cure,  we  heartily  follicit 
Your  gracious  felf  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  : 
Not  as  proted:or,  fleward,  fubftitute, 
Or  lowly  fador  for  another's  gain  ; 
But  as  fucceffively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  cf  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  conforted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worfhipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  indigation. 
In  this  juft  fuit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Glo,  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  filence. 
Or  bitterly  to  fpeak  in  your  reproof, 
Beft  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition  : 
For,  not  to  anfwer,  you  might,  haply,  think, 
Tongue-ty'd  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded     * 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  fovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impofe  on  me  : 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  fuit  of  yours. 
So  feafon'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  fide,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  fpeak,  and  to  avoid  the  firft. 
And  then,  in  fpeaking,  not  to  incur  the  laft, — • 
Definitively  thus  1  anfwer  you. 
Your  iove  deferves  my  thanks  ^  but  my  defert 

^  And  aJtnoJ}  fhoqldered  in  the  fvcalloijoing  gulf 

Of  dark  for  get fulnefsy — r- ] 

What  it  is  to  hefycuUer^d  m  a  gulphy  Hanmer  is  the  only  editor 
who  feems  not  to  have  known  :  for  the  reft  let  it  pafs  without  ob- 
fervation.     He  reads, 

Almof  Jho^  Idcr^d  into  iM*  fvalionving gulph, 
I  believe  we  Ihould  read, 

And  almof  fmoulder*d  in  the  fixiallo-uoing  gulph ^ 
That  is,  a.lmo?if>«cfher'd,  covered  and  loft.     Johnson. 
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Unmeritable  Ihuns  your  high  requeft. 
Firft,  if  all  obflacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth  ; 
Yet  io  much  is  my  poverty  of  fpirit. 
So  mighty,  and  fo  many  my  defeds, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatnefs,-^ 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  fea, — 
Than  in  my  greatnefs  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  fmother'd. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me, 
(  '  And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  ftealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  feat  of  majeity  ; 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay,  what  you  would  lay  on  me. 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  ftars,— 
Which,  God  defend,  that  I  fliould  wring  from  him  ! 
Buck.My  lord,  this  argues  confcience  in  your  grace: 

But  the  refpecls  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 

All  circumflinces  well  conlidered. 

You  fay,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  fon ; 

So  fay  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  : — 

For  firft  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy, 

Your  mother  lives  a  witnefs  to  that  vow ; 

And  afterward  by  fubftitute  betroth'd 

To  Bona,  fifter  to  the  king  of  France. 

Thefe  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner, 

A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  fons, 

A  beauty-waining,  and  diftreffed  widow. 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  beft  days. 

Made  prize  and  purchafe  of  his  wanton  eye  •, 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 

*  And  much  I  need  to  hdpyou^ — ]  And  I  luajit  much  of  the  ability 
jre(juilite  to  give  you  help,  if  help  were  needed.    Johnson. 

To 
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To  bafe  declenfion  and  loath'd  bigamy. 

By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call — the  prince. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expoftulate, 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  fome  alive, 

I  give  a  fparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  felf 

This  profFer'd  benefit  of  dignity  : 

If  not  to  blefs  us  and  the  land  withal. 

Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  anceflry 

From  the  corruption  of  abufing  time. 

Unto  a  lineal^  true-derived  courfe. 

Mayor,  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  intreat 

you. 
Buch  Refufe  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 
Catef,   O,  make  them  joyful,   grant  their  lawful 

fuit. 
Glo,  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  thefe  cares  on  me  ? 
f  ^m  unfit  for  ftate  and  majefly  : 
1  do  befeech  you,  take  it  not  amifs  ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refufe  it,  as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loth  to  depofe  the  child,  your  brother's  fon  -, 
(As  well  we  know  your  tendernefs  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorfe. 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  eftates) 
Yet  know,  whether  you  accept  our  fuit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  fon  fhall  never  reign  our  king  •, 
But  we  will  plant  fome  other  in  the  throne, 
To  the  difgrace  and  downfall  of  your  houfe. 
And  in  this  refolution  here  we  leave  you. 
—Come,  citizens,  we  will  intreat  no  more.    [Exeunt, 
Catef,  Call  them  again,  fweet  prince  j  accept  their 
fuit  ; 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 
Glo,  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 

Call 
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— Call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  (lone, 

[Exil  Catejhy. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 
Albeit  againft  my  confcience  and  my  foul. 

Re-enter  Buckingham  and  the  reft. 

% — Coufin  of  Buckingham,  and  fage,  grave  men. 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back 
To  bear  her  burden,  whether  I  will,  or  no, 
I  mufl  have  patience  to  endure  the  load. 
But  if  black  fcandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach. 
Attend  the  fequelof  your  impofition. 
Your  meer  enforcement  fhall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  flains  thereof; 
For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  fee. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  defire  of  this. 

Mayor,  God  blefs  your  grace  !  we  fee  it,  and  will 
fay  it. 

Clo,  In  faying  fo,  you  fhall  but  fay  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  1  falute  you  with  this  royal  title. 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king! 

M,  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  pleafe  you  to  be  crown'd  ? 

Glo.  Even  when  you  pleafe,  for  you  will  have  it  fo. 

Buck^  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace. 
And  fo,  mod  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo,  [To  the  C/ergymefj.]  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy 
work  again : 
r-Farewell,  good  coufm  -,  farewell,  gentle  friends.  * 

[Exeunt. 

*  FarenveUi  good  coufin ',  farenjodU  gentle  frierals.]  To  this  a£l 
ihould,  perhaps,  be  added  the  next  fcene,  fo  will  the  coronation 
pafs  between  the  ads^  and  there  will  not  only  be  a  proper  inter- 
val of  adion,  buttheconclufion  will  be  more  forcible.  Johnson. 

ACT 
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ACT    IV.     S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Before  the  Tower. 

Enter  the  ^een,  Butchefs  cf  7'ork^  and  Marquis  of 
Porfet^  at  one  doer ;  Anne^  Butchefs  of  Glcucefter^ 
leading  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet^  Clarence's  young 
daughter^  at  the  other, 

Dutchess, 

WHO  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glofter  ?  ? 
Now,  for  my  life  fhe's  wandring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince.^. 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 
A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  ' 

Queen.  As  much  to  you,  good  filter  I  Whither  away  ? 

Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower  ;  and,  as  I  guefs. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfelves, 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

^een.  Kind  filter,  thanks ;  we'll  enter  all  together. 

Enter  Brakenhury. 

And  in  good  lime  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 
— Mafter  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  fon  of  York  ? 

Brak.  Right  well.  — Dear  madam,  by  your  patience 
I  may  not  lufFer  you  to  vifitthem  •, 

3  Who  meets  us  here  ?~—~my  niece  Planiagenef, 
Led  in  the  hand  cf  her  kind  aunt  of  Glojier  r'] 

Here  IS  a  manifefl:  intimation,  that  the  dutchefs  of  Glofter  leads  in 
fomebody  in  her  hand  ;  but  there  is  no  direftion  marked  in  any 
of  the  copies,  from  which  we  can  learn  who  it  is.  \  have  ventured 
to  guefs  it  m.uii  be  Clarence's  young  daughter.  The  old  dutchefs 
of  York  calls  her  viece,  i.  e.  grand-daughter;  as  grand-children 
arc  frequently  called  nctbezvs.     Theobald. 

The 
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The  king  hath  ftridly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

^een.  The  king?  who's  that  ? 

Brak,  I  mean,  the  lord  prote6lor. 

^een.  The  Lord  protecft  him  from  that  kingly  title! 
Hath  he  fet  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 
1  am  their  mother ;  who  fhall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

Butch,  1  am  their  father's  mother  •,  I  will  fee  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  am  I  in  law,  in  love  their  mother : 
Then  bring  me  to  their  fights  :  Til  bear  thy  blame. 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  ^1  may  not  leave  itfo. 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[^Exit  Brakenhury, 
Enter  Stanley, 

Stanl,  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence. 
And  ril  falute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. 
—Come,  madam,  you  mufl;  flrait  to  VVeftminfler, 

[To  the  Butchefs  of  Gloucejler. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

^een.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  afunder  ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  fome  fcope  to  beat. 
Or  elfe  I  fwoon  with  this  dead  killing  nev/s ! 

Anne.  Defpightful  tidings  !   O  unpleafing  news  1 

Bor,  Be  of  good  chear  : — mother  how  fares  your 
grace  ? 

^een,  O  Dorfet,  fpeak  not  to  me,  get  thee  hence ; 
Death  and  deflru6lion  dog  thee  at  thy  heels  \ 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outftrip  death,  go  crofs  the  feas ; 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hye  thee,  hye  thee  from  this  ilaughter-houfe, 
Left  thou  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curfe,— < 

-I mcjy  not  lec.'ve  i(  fo''\  That  is,    I  tnay  not  Co  rejign  my  c^ce. 


which  you  offer  to  take  on  you  at  your  peril.     Johnson. 

Nor 
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Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen.* 

Sta?iL  Full  of  wife  care  is  this  your  counfel,  madams 
—Take  all  the  fwift  advantage  of  the  time  j 
You  fhall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  fon 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwife  delay. 

Dutch.  O  ill-difperfmg  wind  of  mifery!-- 
O  my  accurfed  womb,  the  bed  of  death ; 
A  cockatrice  haft  thou  hatch'd  to  the  worlds 
Whofe  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

StanL  Come,  madam,  come  •,  I  in  all  hafte  was  fenf* 
Anne,  And  I  with  all  unwillingnefs  will  go.— 
O,  'would  to  God,  that  the  inclufive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  muft  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  fteel,  to  fear  me  to  the  brain  ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom. 
And  die,  ere  men  can  fay,  Godfave  the  queen! 

^teen.  Go,  go,  poor  foul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory  % 
To  feed  my  humour,  wifh  thyfelfno  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  my  huiband 
now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corfe ; 
When  fcarce  the  blood  was  well  wafh'd  fromhis  hands, 
W^hich  iffu'd  from  my  other  angel  hufband, 
And  that  dead  faint,  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd  5 
O  when,  I  fay,  1  look'd  on  Richard's  face^ 
This  was  my  wiili ;  "  Be  thou,  quoth  I,  accurs'd, 
"  For  making  me,  fo  young,  fo  old  a  widow  ! 
"  And  when  thou  wed'ft,  let  forrow  haunt  thy  bed  5 
"  And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  io  mad) 
"  More  miferable  by  the  life  of  thee, 
"  Than  thou  haft  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death!" 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curfe  again, 
Even  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  my  woman's  heart 
Grofsly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  prov'd  the  fubjed  of  mine  own  foul's  curfe^ 
Which  ever  fince  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  reft. 

For 
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For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  fleep, 

^  But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  ftill  awak'd. 

Befide,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  fhortly  be  rid  of  me. 

^ee?t.  Poor  heart,  adieu  ;  I  pity  thy  complaining. 

Jnm,  No  more   than  with   my  foul  1  mourn  for 
yours. 

Bor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory ! 

Jnne.  Adieu,  poor  foul,  that  tak'lt  thy  leave  of  it ! 

Dulcb,  Go  thou  to  Richmond  j  and  good  fortune 
guide  thee  !  [To  Borfet, 

Go  thou  to  Richard  -,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  ! 

\l!o  Anne, 
Go  thou  to  fanfluary  j  and  good  thoughts  poifefs  thee ! 

[To  the  ^ieen^ 
I  to  my  grave,  v/here  peace  and  reft  lie  with  me  1 
Eighty  odd  years  of  forrow  have  I  feen. 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen.* 

^een.  Stay  yet  -,  look  back,  with  me,  unto    the 
Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  ftones,  thofe  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls  ! 
Rough  cradle  for  fuch  little  pretty  ones ! 
^  Rude  ragged  nurfe  !  old  fullen  play  fellow 
For  tender  princes,  ufe  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolifh  forrow  bids  your  Hones  farewell. "^  [Exeunt, 

5  But  luith  his  timerous  dreams ]  'Tis  recorded  by  Poly- 

dore  Virgil,  that  Richard  was  frequently  difturbed  by  terrible 
dreams:  this  is  therefore  no  fi(5lion.     Johnson. 

• ' of  teen."]  Teen  is  forrow.  *  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ^ 

"  And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken,  &c."     Ste evens. 

*  Rude  ragged  nurfe!  old  fulhn  play -felloe,']  To  call  the  Tower 
nurfe  and  playfeUo'w  is  very  harfh  :  perhaps  part  of  this  fpeech  is 
addrefied  to  the  Tower,  and  part  to  the  lieutenant.     Johnson. 

^  Sofoolifyfo'roijij  bids  your  Ji  ones  far  enxi  ell. ']  Hither  the  third  adl 
fhould  be  extended,  and  here  it  very  properly  ends  with  a  paufe  of 
aftion,     Johnson. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    11. 

Changes  to  the  court. 

Flour ijh  of  trumpets.     Enter  Richard  as  King^  Bucking^ 
ham^  Catejby^  a  Page^  and  others, 

K,  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Coufin  of  Buckingham, — - 

Buck.  My  gracious  Ibvereign  ! 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.  Thus  high,  by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  afiiftance,  is  king  Richard  feated.— 
But  fnall  we  wear  thefe  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  fhall  they  lafl,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  laft  ! 

K.  Rich.  ^  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed  : — 
Young  Edward  lives  j — Think  now,  what  I  would 
fpeak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord, 

K.Rich.Why,  Buckingham,  I  fay,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  fo  you  are,  rny  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K,  Rich,  Ha  I  am  I  king  ?  'tis  fo  : — but  Edward 
lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  confequence  ! 
That  Edward  (iill  fhould  live — true,  noble  prince!— 
Coufin,  thou  were  not  wont  to  be  fo  dull  : — 
— Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wifh  the  baflards  dead  ; 
And  I  would  have  itfuddenly  perform'd. 
"What  fay'fl  thou  now  ?  fpeak  fuddenly,  be  brief. 

*  Jh  !  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ^Uy  the  touch,]  The  technical  term 
is  requifite  here.     The  poet  wrote, 

noix)  do  I  'ply  ihe  touch, 

i.  c.  apply  the  touchfione  :  for  that  is  meant  by  what  he  calls  touch. 
So,  again,  in  Timo/i  of  Athens,  fpeaking  of  gold,  he  fays, 

■ O,  thou  touch  of  hearts  ! 

\.  e.  thou  trial,  touchfione.     Warburton. 

To  flay  the  touch,  is  io  reprefut  the  touchjione.     No  emendation 
is  neceffary.     Steeveks. 

Buck, 
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Suck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleafure. 

K,  Rub,  Tur,  tut,   thou  art  all  ice,    thy  kindnefs 
freezes : 
Say,  have  I  thy  confent,  that  they  Ihall  die  ? 

Buck,  Give  me  Tome  breach,  Ibme  little  paufe,  dear 
lord, 
Before  I  pofitively  fpeak  in  this  : 
I  will  refolve  your  grace  immediately. 

[Exi(  Buckbi^hami 

Catef,  The  king  is  angry  \   fee,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 

K,  Rich,  I  will  converfe  with  iron-vviited  fools, 
And  unrefpeclive  boys  •,  ^  none  are  for  me, 
That  look  into  me  with  confiderate  eyes. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumfpe6c. — . 
Boy, 

Page,  My  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Know'ft  thou  not  any,   whom  corn<pting 
gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  '  clofe  exploit  of  death? 

Page,  I  know  a  difcontented  gentleman, 
Whofe  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind ; 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K,  Rich,  I  partly  know  the  man  5  go  call  him  hi- 
ther, boy.  [E.^it  Boy. 
—-The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  fhall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counfels : 
Hath  he  fo  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 
And  (lops  he  nov/  for  breath  ? — v/ell,  be  it  fo. — — 

Enter  Strrnley, 

How  nowj  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

^Jnd  unrefp?ai-ve  leys', ]    VnrffpMiue    is    iiiattcntiv®, 

taking  no  notice,  i neon liderate.     Steevens. 

\  'clofe  exp'oit — ]  is  fecret  act.     Johnson. 

VcL.  VII.  H  StanL 
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Sta7iL  Know,  my  loving  lord, 
The  marquis  Dorfet,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K,  Ricb,  Come  hither,  Catefby  :  rumour  it  abroad. 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  very  grievous  Tick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  clofe. 
Inquire  me  out  fome  mean- born  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  flrait  to  Clarence'  daughter  :— • 
The  boy  is  foolifh,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'ft  ! — I  fay  again,  give  our. 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  fick,  and  like  to  die. 
About  it ;  for  it  (lands  me  much  upon 
To  ilop  all  hopes,  whofe  growth  may  damage  me. — 

lExit  Catejby. 
I  mud  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  elfe  my  kingdom  flands  on  brittle  glafs  :— 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !  But  1  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  ^  that  fm  will  pluck  on  fin. 

Enter  Tyrrel, 

Tear  falling  pity  dv/ells  not  in  this  eye. 
Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

fZjr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  mofl  obedient  fubjed. 

K.  Rich.   Art  thou,   indeed  ? 

^yr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Dar'ft  thou  refolve  to  kill  a  friend  of 
mine  ? 

Tyr.  Pleafe  you  ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies^ 

^ But  I  am  in 


So  far  in  bloody  tkat  fin  'will  pluck  on  Jin. 1 
The  fame  reReaions  occur  in  Macbeth, 
"I  a?n  in  blood 

Step"  din  Jo  far,  thai  Jhoiild  I  'wadt  no  more, 

Returning  -vjere  as  tedious,  &c. 
A^ain, 

Things  bad  begun  maksjlrong  themjihes  by  ill,     S  T  e  E  v, 

K.  Ri^b. 
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K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  haft  it :  two  deep  enemiesj 
Foes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fweet  fleep's  difturbers, 
Are  they,  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  : 
Tyrrel,  1  mean  thofe  baftards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  loon  Til  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 

K,  Rub,  Thou  fing'ft  fweet  mufick.     Hark,  com.e 

hither,  Tyrrel 

Go,  by  this  token  :— ^Rife,  and  lend  thine  ear— ^ 

[IFbifpers* 
There  is  no  more  but  fo  : — Say,  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr,  I  will  difpatch  it  ftrait.  [ExiU 

Re-enler  Buckingham, 

Buck,  My  lord,  I  haveconfider'd  in  my  mind 
That  late  demand  that  you  did  found  m,e  in. 

K,  Rich,  Well,    let  that  reft.     Dorfet   is   fied  to 
Richmond. 

Buck,  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Stanley,   he   is  your  wife's  fon  : — 'Well, 
look  to  it. 

Buck.  My  lord, I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promifc. 
For  which  your  honour,  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd  ^ 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promifed  I  fhali  pofTcfs. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  vvife^  if  flie  conve/ 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  fnall  anfwer  it. 

Buck.  What  fays  your  highnefs  to  myjuft  requeft? 

K,  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  fixth 
iDid  prophefy,  that  Richmond  flioiild  be  king^ 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevilh  boy. 
'  A  king  !  perhaps— 

^  A  king  !  perhaps ]Prom  hence  to  the  words,  Thou  irotthJeft 

fney  I  am  not  in  the  I'sin — have  been  lefc  out  ever  fince  the  £rft  edi- 
tions, but  I  like  them  well  eriough  to  replace  them.     Pope. 

The  aliuiions  to  the  plays  of  He?t'y  VI.  are  no  weak  proofs  of 
the  auliiendclty  of  thefe  difputed  pieces,     Johnson. 

H  2  Buck, 
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Buck.  My  lord, 

K,' Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not   at 
that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  ftiould  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promife  for  the  earldom,-— 

K.  Rich.  Richmond  ! — When  I  was  laft  at  Exeter, 
The  mayor  incourtefy  (hewed  me  thecaftle. 
And  caird  it  Rouge- mont :  at  which  name,  I  flatted  ; 
Becaufe  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
1  Ihould  not  live  long  after  I  faw  Richmond. 

Buck.  My  lord, — 

K.  Ricb.  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promised  me. 

K.  Rick  But  what's  a  clock  ? 

Btuk.  Upon  the  llroke  of  ten. 

K.  Ricb.  Well,  let  it  ftrike. 

Enct  Why  let  it  ftrike  ? 

X.  i^frZ?.  +  Becaufe,  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'ft 
the  ftroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
1  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

Buck.Why^  ^^^^^  refolvc  me  whether  you  will,  or  no. 

•^  Becaiifi^  that,  liks  a  Jack,  &c.]  This  paiTag?,  though  I  do  not 
believe  it  corrupted,  1  do  not  iinderlland,     Johnson. 

B.cav/.'y  thaty  like  a  Jack,  &c.]  An  image,  like  thofe  at  St. 
Dunfian's  church  in  Fleet-itreet,  and  at  the  market-houfes  at  feve- 
ral  towns  in  this  kingdom,  was  ufually  called  a  Jack  of  the  clock" 
houfe.  See  Cowley  ^s  Dfcourfi  on  the  Go'vermnent  of  Oliver  Crom' 
cwdl.  Richard  refembles  Buckingham  to  one  of  thofe  automatons, 
and  bids  him  not  fufpend  the  ftroke  on  the  clock-bell,  but  ftrike, 
that  the  hour  may  be  paft,  and  himfelf  be  at  liberty  to  purfue  his 
meditations.     Hawkins. 

So  in  The  Fleire,  a  comedy,  i6io. — "  their  tongues  are,  like  a- 
«*  Jack  o'  tie  cl  ck,  ftill  in  labour,'* 

y^gain,  in  The  Coxcomb^  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

** Is  this  your  Jack  o'  the  clock-\\c>\iie  ? 

*' Will  youy^r/if,  fir  f"  Steevens. 

K.  Rich. 
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K,  Rich,  Thou  troiiblcft  me ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[ExiL 

Buck,  Is  it  even  fo  ?  repays  he  my  deep  fervice 
With  fuch  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
O,  Jet  me  think  on  Hafbings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  v/hile  my  fearful  head  is  on.     [&/V. 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  Tyrrd, 

Tyr,  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  a6l  is  done ; 
The  mofb  arch  deed  of  piteous  mafiacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of ! 
Dighton  and  Forrefl,  whom  I  did  fuborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthlefs  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flefli'd  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  with  tendernefs  and  mild  compafTion, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  deaths'  fad  {lory. 
O  thus  (quoth  Dighton)  lay  the  gentle  babes  \ — 
Thus^  thus^  (quoth  F orr t^)  giniltng  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabcifie^'  arms  : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  rofes  on  aftalk^ 
Which ^  in  their  Junimer  beauty^  kifs'd  each  ether, 
A  booh  of -prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  \ 
Which  once  (quoth  Forreft)  almoft  changed  r,iy  mind: — 
Btit^  oh  !  the  devil— xhtxt  the  villain  ftopt ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — we  fmothered 
The  mo  ft  repleni/hedfweet  work  of  nature^ 
That ^  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er p:e  framed, — ^ 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  confcience  and  remorfe. 
They  could  not  fpeak  •,   and  {o  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  thefe  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  King  Richard,. 

And  here  he  comes: — All  health, my  fovereign  lord ! 

K,  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel !  —  ^m  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 

Beget  your  happinefs,  be  happy  then. 

For  it  is  done.  ^t  t^  u    l 

Iri  3  h.Rich. 
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K^  Rich,  But  didTc  thou  lee  them  dead  ? 

lyr,  I  did  my  lord. 

K.  Rich,  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tov/er  hath  buried  them  j 
But  where,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K,  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,    foon  at, — after 
fupper. 
When  thou  ilialt  tell  the  procefs  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  defire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  hunibiy  take  my  leave.  \_Exit. 

K.  Rich,  The  fon  of  Clarence  havelpen'd  up  clofe; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage  j 
The  fons  of  Edward  fleep  in  Abraham's  bofom, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night, 
Nov/,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

E?tkr  Catejby, 

Catef.   My  lord,— 

K,  Rich.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'ft  in  fo 
bluntly  ? 

Catef,  Bad  news,  my  lord  :  Morton  is  fied  to  Rich- 
mond ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  w"th  the  hardy  Welihmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  ilill  his  power  increaleth, 

K.  Rich,  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near^ 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  raHi-levied  flrength. 
Come,  I  have  learn'd,  that  ^fearful commenting 
Is  leaden  ferviior  to  dull  delay  ; 


s  — — ^ -fearful  commenting 

Is  leaden  fcr^itcr  ] 

TimorcMjs  thought  and  cautious  dirqqifitic::  are  the  da!!  attendants 
on  delay.    Johnsoi^. 

Delay 
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Delay  leads  impotent  and  fnail-pac'd  beggary. 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  fcr  a  king! 
Go,  mufter  men  :  my  council  is  my  fhield  ; 
We  muH  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

lExit. 

SCENE     lY. 

EfiUr  ^(een  Margaret, 

^  Mar.  So,  now  profperity  begins  to  mellow,  ^ 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  thefe  confines  fiily  have  I  kirk'd 
To  watch  the  waining  of  mine  enemies. 
A  ^  dire  induction  am  I  wiuiefs  to. 
And  will  to  France  •,  hoping,  the  confequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,    wretched  Margaret !    who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  the  But  chefs  of  Tork^  and  ^.een, 

^cen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  fweets  1 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

.^.  Mar,  Hover  about  her;  ^  fay,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Butch. 


•begins  to  melloiVy  &c.]  The  fame  thought  occurs  i" 


Marllon's  Antonio  and  Mellida^  1602, 

*< now  is  his  fate  grown  mellow, 

**  Inftant  to  fail  into  the  rotten  jaws 

*«  Of  chap  fall'n  death."  Steevens. 

^  — iirn  inducllon ]  IndtiBion  is  preface,    introdu<f^ion,    firft 

part.     It  is  fo  ufed  by  Sackville  in  our  author's  time.     Johnson. 

^  — fay,  that  right  for  right.]  It's   plain    Shakc'peare 

wrote, 

H  4  —wrong 
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Dutch,  So  many  niiferies  have  craz'd  my  voice. 
That  my  vvoe-wearicd  tongue  is  aill  and  mute- 
Edward  Plantagcner,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

^  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Slueen.  Wilt  thou,  O  bod,    fly  from   fuch   gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
Why  didft  thou  fltep,  when  fuch  a  deed  was  done  ? 

^.  Mar.  When  holy  Henry  dy'd,  and  my  fweet  fon  ? 

Butch.  Dead  life,    blind  fight,    poor  mortal  livinc^ 
ghoft, 
Woe's   fcene,    world's  fhame,  grave's  due,  by  life 

ufurp'd,  ^ 

Brief  abftrad  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Reft  thy  unrcft  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

{Sitting  down  on  it. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

^iten.  Ah,  that  thou  wouldft  as  foon  afford  a  c^rave. 
As  thou  canft  yield  a  melancholy  feat  -,  *^ 

Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  reft  them  here  ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  caufe  to  mourn  but  we? 

^  {Sittvig  down  hy  her. 

^  Mar.  If  ancient  forrow  be  moft  reverent. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  ^  figniory  • 


«- wrong  for  vvrong  j 

but  the plavers  thought  that  a  little  rhime  was   better  than  all 
rcalon.     Warburton. 

It  is  founHkely  that  words  fo  plain  and  fo  proper,  as  nvror>^  fr 

rrf  Tr  w  ^'''"  '^'^'^^  ignorantly  or  officioufly  changed, 

that  I  believe  r;^^y.r  rizh  is  the  true  though  not  the  beft  read'nc." 
This  IS  one  of  thefe  conceits  which  our  author  may  be  fufpeaed  Sf 
oying  better  than  propriety.     Rio  hi  for  right  is  jufUe  anf^erin^ 
tQ  the  claims  of  jujtice.     So  in  this  play,  * 

That  fo  behead 

V/htrefbculdbe  branded,  if  that  right  were  right. 

0 r  -y  r     r  .  Johnson. 

^ M'^''-ry\^iorfeniority.     Johnson. 

An^ 
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And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

\_Sitting  down  with  ibaJK 
If  forrowcan  admit  fociety, 
Teil  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  : — 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kiil'd  him  ; 
I  had  a  hufband,  till  a  Richard  kilFd  him  ; 
Thou  had'ft  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kiil'd  him  ; 
Thon  hadTt  aPvichard,  till  a  Richard  kiil'd  him. 

Dutch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  did'ft  kill 
him  •, 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'ft  to  kill  him. 

^AIa>-.  Thou  had'Il  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kiil'd  him. 
Forth  from  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death: 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood  ; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy- work. 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  fouls, ' 
Thy  womb  let  ioofe  to  chafe  us  to  our  graves, 
O  upright,  juft,  and  true-difpofing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  iiTue  of  his  mother's  body  ; 
And  makes  her ^pue-fellow  with  others'  moan! 

*  T/jat  reigns,  &c.]  This  and  the  preceding  line  have  been 
omitted  by  all  the  modern  editors,  Rowe  excepted.     Steevens. 

'^  And  makes  her  pue-fello  zt;  -  ■  ■  —  ]  Pw  fello^jj  feems  to  be  com- 
panion. We  have  now  a  new  phrafe,  nearly  equivalent,  by  which 
we  fay  of  perfons  in  the  fame  difficulties,  that  they  are  in  the  fame 
box.    Johnson. 

Pue-Jello^j:  is  a  word  yet  in  ufe.     Hawkins. 
I  find  the  word  in  iVori'Z^ztvjr^ //o^,  a  comedv,    by  Decker  and 
Webfter,   1607. 

**  He  would  make  him j)U£-/e I Io<zu  with  a  lord's   fteward  at 
;*  leaft." 
Again,  in  a  comedy,  by  Decker,  called,  If  this  be  not  a  gocd.Play 
the  Devil  is  in  it. 

**  Lofe  not  a  minute,  puefeUcv:,  Sec."         Steevens. 

Dutch. 
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'Dutch,  Oh,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes, 
God  witnefs  with  me,  1  have  wept  for  thine. 

^.  Mar.  Bear  with  me  ;  I  am  hungry  for  revenge. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kilFd  my  Edward  ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
*  Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  becauie  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfedion  of  my  lofs. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  ftablD'd  my  Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play, 
3  The  adulterate  Haftings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  fmother'd  in  their  du{]<:y  graves, 
Richard  yet  live.%  hell's  black  intelligencer  ; 
Only  referv'd  their  fa£tor,  to  buy  fouls, 
And  fend  them  thither  :  But  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Enfues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  faints  pray. 
To  have  him,  fuddenly  convey'd  from  hence: — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  fay.  The  dog  is  dead  1 

^lecn.  Oh  !  thou  didil  prophefy  the  time  would 
come. 
That  I  fl^ould  wifn  for  thee  to  help  m.ecurfe 
That  bottled  fpider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

^  Mar.    I  caird  thee  then  vain  fiouriHi  of  my 
fortune  •, 
I  call'd  thee  then,  poor  fhadow,  painted  queen  ; 
The  prefencation  of  but  what  I  was, 

*  I'ofmg  Y'srk  he  is  hut  hoot ]  Boot  is  that  which  is  thrown 

jn  to  mend  a  purchafe.     Johnson. 

3  The  adulterate  H/^//«JJ,— ]  I  believe  Shakefpeare  wrote. 

The  ac! u  1  tercr  Hnjlings^ —         Warburton. 
Jldtiheyafp.  is  right.     We  fay  mnds  are    adulteratp.     To  thefe 
Margaret  alludes,  who  on  trying  the  friend fhip  of  Hafiings  had 
found  it  faife.     Aduh crate ^  however,  fometimes  means  the  fame  as 
ttdultenr.    So  the  GhoU  in  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  the  King,  fays, 
"  —that  incefluous,  that  aduJieraie  beaH."       Steevens. 

The 
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*  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 

One  heav'd  on  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 

A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  waft  ^  a  garidi  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  fliot  •, 

A  fign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 

A  queen  in  jeft,  only  to  All  the  fcene. 

W^here  is  thy  huft)and  now  ?  Vv^here  be  thy  brothers  r 

Where  be  thy  two  fons  ?  wherein  doft  thou  joy  ? 

Who  fues  and  kneels,  and  fays, — God  fave  the  queen? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers,  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  thatfoUow'd  thee? 

Decline  all  this,  and  fee  Vv'hat  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  moft  diftreffed  widow  ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ^ 

For  one  being  fu'd  to,  one  that  humbly  fues  j 

For  queen,  a  very  caitifFcrown'd  with  care  : 

For  one  that  fcorn'd  at  me,  now  fcorn'd  of  me ; 

For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 

Thus  hath  thecourle  of  juftice  wheel'd  about. 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert, 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art,    * 

Thou  didft  ufurp  my  place,  and  doft  thou  not 

Ufurp  the  juft  proportion  of  my  forrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke ; 

From  which,  even  here  I  flip  my  wearied  head, 

*  The  Jlatt'ring  index  of  a  direful  pageant.]  Without  doubt 
Shakefpeare  wrote, 

direful  Y>^ge.  Warburton. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  of  change.  Pageants  are  dumb  fhews,  and. 
the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  one  of  thefe,  the  index  of  which  pro- 
Hiifed  a  happier  conclufion.  The  pageants  then  difplayed  on  pub* 
lie  occafions  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
order  in  which  the  characters  were  to  walk,  which  was  diiiributed 
among  the  fpedators,  that  they  might  underftand  the  meaning  of 
fach  allegorical  Huff  as  was  ufually  exhibited.  The  index  of  every 
^ook  was  anciently  placed  before  the  beginning  of  it.  St  e  evens. 

And 
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And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of  fad  mifchance, 

Thefe  Englifh  woes  fhall  make  me  fmile  in  France. 

^een.  O  thou  well-fkill'd  in  curfes  !  Hay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curfc  mine  enemies. 

^.  Mar.  Forbear  to  fleep  the  night,  and  fafl  the 
day; 
Compare  dead  happinefs  with  living  woe  ; 
Think,  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were. 
And  he,  that  flew  them,  fouler  than  he  is  : 
Bettering  thy  lofs  makes  the  bad  caufer  worfe ; 
Revolving  this,  will  teach  thee  how  to  curfe. 

^ecn.  My  words  are  dull,  O,  quicken  them  with 
thine  ! 

^  Mar,  Thy   woes  will  make  them  fharp,   and 
pierce  like  mine.  [Exit  Margaret, 

Butch.  Why  fliould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 

^een,  ^  VVindy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
^  Airy  fucceeders  of  inteftate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miferies  ! 
Let  them  have  fcope  :  tho'  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  elfe,  yet  they  do  eafe  the  heart. 

Butch,  if  fo,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd  :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  fmother 
My  damned  fon,  that  thy  two  fweet  fons  fmother'd. 

[Brumy  within, 
I  hear  his  drum,  be  copious  in  exclaims. 

5  JVinJy  aitcrncyi  to  their  client-nvoes,]  In  former  editions  this  line 
was  read  thus  : 

Wififiy  attorneys  to  your  client's  woes. 

The  emendation  is  fir  Thomas  Hanmer's.     Johnson. 

*  Airy  fucceeders  (^/"inteftine^'^j/,]  I  cannot  underftand  this  read- 
ing.    1  have  adopted  another  from  the  quarto  in  1597, 

Airy  fucceeders  of  intcftate^y/, 
3.  e.  words,  tun-d  to  complaints,  fucceed  joys  thatare  dead;  and 
unbequeath'd  to  them,  to  vi'hom  they  fliould  properly  defcend, 

Theobald. 

Enter 
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Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  trairiy  marching, 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 
Butch.  O,  fhe,  that  niight  have  intercepted  thee^ 
By  ftrangling  thee  in  her  accurled  womb, 
From  all  the  (laughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hail  done. 
§ueen,  Hid'Il  thou  that  forehead  with   a  golden 
crown. 
Where  fhould  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  rights 
The  (laughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  fons,  and  brothers  F 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-flave,  where  are  my  children  ? 
Butch  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother 
Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Piantagenet,  his  fon  ? 

^•ten.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan, Grey  ? 
Butch.  Where  is  kind  Hailing;s  ? 
^./^/Vi'. A flourifh, trumpets!  ilrike  alarum, drums' 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  thefe  tell-tale  women 

Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  : Strike,  I  fay. 

[^Flourijh,  Alarum', 
— Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 
Butch.  Art  thou  my  Ion  ? 

K  Rich.  Ay  i  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourfelf. 
Butch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
T^.i^/V^.Madam,  I  have  ^  a  touch  of  your  condition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 
Butch.  O,  let  me  fpeak. 
K.  Rich.  Do,  then  ;  but  I'll  not  hear. 
Butch.  I  will  be  mild,  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
K.Rich.  And  brief,  good  m.other;  for  I  am  in  hafle. 
Butch.  Art  thou  fo  hafty  ?  I  have  (laid  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  anguifh,  pain,  and  agony. 

7  — a  touch  of  your  condition,]  A/picg  or  particle  of  your  teinptr 
er  difp  ofition.     J  Q  H  N  s  0  N . 

K.  Rich, 
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K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  lad  to  comfort  you  ? 

Dutch,  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'ft  it  wellj, 
Thou  cam'fl  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  : 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  •, 
Thy  fchooWays  frightful,  defperate,wild,  and  furious  ^ 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  5 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  fubtle,  fly,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred  : 
What  comfortable  hour  canft  thou  name, 
'  That  ever  graced  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K,  Rich.  Faith  none  but  Humphry  Houre,  ^  that 
caird  your  grace 
To  breakfaft  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  fo  difgracious  in  your  fight, 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  your  grace. 
— Strike  up  the  drum. 

Butch.  I  pry'thee,  hear  me  fpeak. 

K.  Rich.  You  fpeak  too  bitterly. 

Dutch.  Hear  me  a  word  ; 
For  1  ihall  never  fpeak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

Dutch.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  jud  ordinance^ 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  fhall  periifh, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  mod  heavy  curffe », 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more, 
Than  ail  the  compleat  armour  that  thou  wear'ft  I 

^  That  enjir  grac'd  me-^l  To^■'^rf^  feems  hereto  mean  the  famii 
as  to  blifsi  to  make  happy.  So  gracious  is  kind,  and  graces  ard 
favours.     Johnson. 

9 Humphry  Houre, — ]  This  may  probably  be  an  allufion 

to  fome  affair  of  gallantry  of  which  the  dutchefs  had  been  fufpedl- 
ed.  T  cannot  find  the  name  in  Holinfhed.  Surely  the  poet's  fond- 
nefs  for  a  quibble  has  not  induced  him  at  once  to  perfonify  and 
chrirten  that  hour  of  the  day  which  fummon'd  his  mother  to  break- 
iall?     Steevens. 

My 
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My  prayers  on  the  adverfe  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  fouls  of  Edward's  children 
Whifper  the  fpi.rits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promife  them  fuccefs  and  vidory  ! 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  ; 
'  Shame  ferves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

[Exit. 

^een,  Tho'  far  more  caufe,  yet  much  lefs  fpiric 

to  curfe 

Abides  in  me  ;  I  fay  Amen  to  her.  \Going, 

K.  Rich,  "•  Stay,  madam,  I  muft  fpeak  a  word  v/ith 

you. 
^ieen.  1  have  no  more  fons  of  the  royal  blood 
For  thee  to  murder  :  for  my  daughters,  Pvichard, 
They  Ihall  be  praying  nuns,  not  v/eeping  queens, 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K,  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  cali'd  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  rovai  and  g-racious. 

^een.  And  mufi:  Ihe  die  for  this  ?  O,   let  her  live, 
And  ril  corrupt  her  manners,  ilain  her  beauty  •, 
Slander  myfelf  as  falie  to  Edward's  bed, 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  -, 
So  (he  may  live  unfcarr'd  from  bleeding  (laughter, 
I  will  confefs  fhe  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

X.  Rich.  Wrong  not   her  birth,   (he  is  of  royal 

blood. 
^een.  To  fave  her  life,  I'll  fay,  (lie  is  not  fo. 
K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  fafcil  only  in  her  birth. 
^e.en.  And  only  in  that  fafety  dy'd  her  brothers. 
K.  Rich,  Lo,  at  their  births  good  liars  were  op- 

pofite. 
^een.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were  contrary. 

*  Shame  fcfves  thy  life, ]  Tofer'ce  is  to  accompany ^  fer- 

vants  being  near  the  perfons  of  their  mailers      Johnson. 

'^  Stay,  ?nadamy    ■  ]   On   this  dialogue  'tis   not  necefTary  to 

beftov/  much  crhicifm  :  part  oi  it  is  riaiculous,  and  the  whole 
improbable.     Jokxsc.\. 

K,  Rich. 
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K,  Rich.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  deftiny. 

^een.  True ;  when  avoided  grace  makes  deftiny'^ 
My  babes  were  deftin'd  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  grace  had  blefs'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K,  Rich.  You   fpeak,  as  if  that  I  had  flain  my 
coufins. 

^een.  Coufins,  indeed  •,  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whofe  hands  foever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head,  all  indiredtly,  gave  diredion. 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt 
Till  it  was  v/hetted  on  thy  flone-hard  heart  ^ 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  ftill  ufe  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  taftie. 
My  tongue  fhould  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes  j 
And  I  in  fuch  a  defperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  fails  and  tackling  reft, 
Kulh  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bofom. 

/<".  Rich,  Madam,  fo  thrive  I  in  my  enterprize^ 
And  dangerous  fuccefs  of  bloody  warSj 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours, 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  ! 

^een.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven^ 
To  be  difcover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K,  Rich,  The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle 
lady. 

^een.  Up  to  fome  fcaffold,  there  to  lofe  their  heads. 

3  Till  it  ivas  zvbetred  on  thy  f.cnc -hard  heart\  This  conceit  feems 
to  have  been  a  great  favorite  of  Shakefpeare's.  We  meet  with  it- 
more  than  once.    In  Henry  IV.  zd  Part. 

Thou  hid  *J}  a  thou/and  daggers  in  thy  thoughts^ 
IVhich  thou  haji  -whetisd  on  thy  ftony  hearty 
Tojlab,  &c. 

Again  in  the  Merchant  ofVenlcey 

Not  on  thy /only  hut  onihyfuly  ha>/h  Jew, 

Thiu  mak'Ji  thy  knife  hen- — S T  E  E  VE  n  s . 

X.  Rich. 
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K.  Rub.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
♦The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

^een.  Flatter  my  forrows  with  report  of  it : 
Tell  me,  what  flate,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
^  Canfl  thou  demife  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myfelf  and  all^ 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine  5 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  foul 
Thou  drown  the  fad  remembrance  of  thofe  wrongs,  ~ 
Which,  thou  fuppofefl,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

^een.  Be  brief;  left  that  the  procefs  of  thy  kindnefs 
Laft  longer  telling  than  thy  kindnefs'  date. 

K.  Rich,  Then  know,  that,  from  my  foul,  I  love 
thy  daughter. 

^een.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  foul, 

K,  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

^een»  That  thou  dofb  love  my  daughter,  from  thy 
foul: 
So,  from  thy  foul's  love,  didft  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
Andj  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K,  Rich.  Be  not  fo  hafty  to  confound  my  meaning; 
I  mean,  that  with  my  foul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Slueen.  Say  then,  who  doit  thou  mean  fliali  be  her 
king  } 

K.  Rich.  Even  he,   that  makes  her  queen  :    Who 
elfe  Ihould  be  ? 

^ueen.  What,  thou ! 

K,  Rich.  I,  even  I :  what  think  you  of  it,  madam  ? 

^  The  high  imperial  type — j  Ty^ie  is  exhibition,  fhew,  difplay. 

JOHNSON- 

5  Canji  thou  demife ]  The  fenfe  of  the  word  demi/e  is  evi-- 

dent,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  any  where  fo  ufed  :  perhaps  it 
fhould  be  demife,  which  the  lawyers  ufs  for  to  transfer,  or  make 
over.     Johnson. 

The  common  meaning  of  the  verb  to  demife  is   to  grant,  from 
dunittere,  to  devolve  a  right  from  one  to  another. 

Steevens. 

Vol.  VIL  I  ^em. 
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^een.  How  canft  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you. 
As  one  being  beft  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

^een.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K,  Rich,  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

^ieen.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  flew  her  bro- 
thers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave 
Edward,  and  York  :  then,  haply,  will  fhe  weep  : 
Therefore  prefent  to  her, — ^  as  fometime  MargareC 
Did  to  thy  father,  fteep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief ;  which,  fay  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  fap  from  herfweet  brothers'  bodies. 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  therewith. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'ft  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  5  ay,  and,  for  her  fake, 
Mad'il  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

A^  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam  j  this  is  not  the 
way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

^Aecn.  There  is  no  other  way ; 
Unlefs  thou  could'ft  put  on  fome  other  iliape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich,  Say,  that  I  did  ail  this  for  love  of  her  ?  . 

^een.  Nay  then,  indeed,  flie  cannot  chufe  but  hate      i 
thee,  7 
Having  bought  love  with  fuch  a  ^  bloody  fpoil. 

X.  Rich,  Look,    what  is  done,  cannot  be   now 
amended  : 


^ as/ornetime  Margai'etl  Here  is  another  reference  to  the 

plays  of  Hcmy  VI.     Johnson. 

^  Nay   then,   indeed,  jhe  cannot  chufe  but  hate  thee^  The  fenfc 
feems  to  require  that  we  Hiould  read, 

but  love  theey 

ironically.     T.  T. 

*  — — — bloc dy  fpoil. 1  Spoil  is  wafte,  havock,     Johnson. 

Men 
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Men  fhall  deal  imadvifedly  fometimes. 

Which  after-hours  give  leifure  to  repent* 

If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  fons. 

To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 

If  I  have  kiird  the  ifTue  of  your  womb. 

To  quicken  your  increafe,  I  will  beget 

Mine  iflue  of  your  blood,  upon  your  daughter. 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  lefs  in  love. 

Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ; 

They  are  as  children,  but  one  flep  below. 

Even  of  your  metal,  of  your  very  blood  ; 

Of  all  one  pain,  fave  for  a  night  of  groans 

Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  ^  bid  like  fofrovv. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 

But  mine  fhall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 

The  lofs  you  have,  is  but — a  fon  being  king. 

And  by  that  lofs  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 

I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 

Therefore  accept  fuch  kindnefs  as  I  can. 

Dorfet  your  fon,  that  with  a  fearful  foul 

Leads  difcontented  fleps  in  foreign  foil. 

This  fair  alliance  quickly  Ihall  call  home 

To  high  promotions,  and  great  dignity. 

The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter-— wife. 

Familiarly  fhall  call  thy  Dorfet-— brother. 

Again  fhall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 

And  all  the  ruins  of  diftrefsful  times 

Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content. 

What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  fee  : 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears,  that  you  have  fhed. 

Shall  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  pearl-, 

*  Advantaging  their  loan  with  intereft 

Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happincfs.  ^ 

'  -"bid like forronv.l  Bii  is  in  the  pafl:  tenfe  from  hide.  Johns. 
^  Ad<vantagin7  theirXowe.nvith  int*rejl. 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  haptinefs .  j 
My  eafy  emendation  will  convince  every  reader  lo<i<e  and  lone  are 

I  2  mads 
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Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go  ; 
Make  bold  her  bafhful  years  with  your  experience  ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale  ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  afpiring  flame 
Of  golden  fov'reignty  ;  acquaint  the  princefs 
With  thefweet  filent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chaftifed 
The  petty  rebel,  duU-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  j 
To  whom  1  will  retail  my  conquefl:  won. 
And  fhe  fhall  be  fole  vi6lrefs,  Casfar's  Csefar. 

^cen.  What  were  I  bed  to  fay  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  or  fhall  I  fay,  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  flew  her  brother?,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  fliall  1  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  feem  pleafing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.  Rich,  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

§ueen.  Which  fhe  fhall  purchafe  with  flill  lafling 
war. 

K.  Rich,  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command, 
intreats. — 

^een.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King 
forbids. 

K  Rich,  Say,  fhe  fliall   be   a  high   and   mighty 
queen. 

^een.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich,  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlaftingly. 

made  out  of  one  another  only  by  a  letter  turned  upfide  down. 
Ofteiitchies  is  a  Tcupid  concretion  of  5-hree  words.  My  emendation 
gives  this  apt  and  eafy  fenfe.  The  tears  that  you  hwve  lent  to  your 
fiffiiStions,  /hall  he  turnd  into  gems  ;  and  r:  quite  you  by  njoay  cy^intereft* 
fusiih  happini-fs  twenty  times  as  great  as  your  Jorro^ws  ha-ve  been. 

Theobald. 
Theobald   found  this  concretion,  as  he  calls  it,  rather  loofely 
formedin  the  folio,  where  it  Hands  thus, — Of  ten-times,  Steevens, 
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^ieen.  But  how  longfhall  that  title,  ever,  lafl  ?  * 
K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force,  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 
^^^;7.But  how  long,  fairly,  Ihall  her  fweet  life  laft? 
K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  lengthen  it. 
§ueen.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  like  of  ir. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  fov'reign,  am  her  fubjed;  low.  ^ 
^een.  But  (he,  your  fubje61:,loaths  fuch  fov'reignty. 
K,  Rich  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 
^een.  An  honeft  tale  fpeeds  bell,  being  plainly  told. 
K.  Rich.  Then,   in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving 

tale. 
Queen.  Plain,  and  not  honefl:,  is  too  harfh  a  ftile. 
K.  Rich.  Your  reafons  are  too  fhallow,  and  too 

quick. 
^ieen.  O  no,  my  reafons  are  too  deep  and  dead  ; 
Two  deep  and  dead  poor  infants  in  their  graves. 
K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  firing,  madam  ;  that  is 

pall.  ^ 
^leen.  Harp  on  it  flill  fliall  [,  till  heart-firings 

break. 
K.  Rich.  Now  by  my  George,   my  garter,  and  my 

crown 

^een.  Profan'd,  diihonour'd,  and  the  third  ufurp'd. 
K.  Rich.  I  fwear. 

^een.  By  nothing  ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 
The  George,  profan'd,  hath  loft  his  holy  honour  ; 
The  garter,  blemiih'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  j 
The  crown^  ufurp'd,  difgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  fomething  thou  wouldll  fwear  to  be  bcliev'd, 

"^  But  honjo  lons^Jhall  that  title ^  ra?f'-,  lafl  .?]  Young  has  borrow'd 
this  thought  in  his  Vnl-verfal  PaJJiony 

But  fay fny  miflrefs  and  my  friend. 

Which  day  next  nveek  the  eternity  /hall  end  ?     S T  E  E  v  E  K  s . 

^ -am  her  fulje£i  low.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto's  read, 

• her  fubje^  love.  Steev^ns. 

*  Harp  not,  &c.]  In  the  regulation  of  thefe  (hort  fpeeches  1  have 
followed  the  firil  and  fecond  quartos.     Steevens, 

I  3  Swear 
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Swear  then  by  fomething  that  thou  haft  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, — 

^een.  'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs, 

K,  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 

^een.  Thy  life  hath  that  difhonour'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then  by  myfelf, 

§ueen.  Thyfelf  is  felf-mif-us'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  heaven, — 

^teen.  Heaven's  wrong  is  mod  of  all. 
If  thou  didii  fear  to  break  an  oath  with  heaven. 
The  unity  the  king  my  hufband  made 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  (lain. 
If  thou  hadft  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  with  him,  ^ 
The  imperial  metal  circling  now  thy  head 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here  •, 
^  Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  duft. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  can'll  thou  fwear  by  now  ? 

K.  Rich.  By  time  to  come. 

^een.  That  thou  haft  wronged  in  the  time  o'er- 
paft ; 
For  I  myfelf  have  many  tears  to  wafh 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  paft,  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live,v/hofe  fathers  thou  haft  flaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age  : 
The  parents  live,  whofe  children  thou  haft  butcher'd, 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  in  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come,  for  that  thou  haft 
Milus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ili-us'd  o'er-paft. 

' 'with  him,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.    The  modern 

ones  read, 

— — : ^ith  heaven. 

I  have  reftored  the  old  reading,  becaufe  him  (die  oblique  cafe  of 
he)  was  anciently  ufed  for//,  in  3.  neutral  fen/e.     Steevens. 

^  Which nonjj  t^o tender,  &c.]  Mr.  Roderick  obferves,  that  the 
word  fwo  is  without  any  force,  and  would  read. 

Which  now  too  te?ider,  &c.  Steevens. 

2  K,  Rich. 
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K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  profper  and  repent ! 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Ofhoflile  arms  !   myfelf,  myfelf  confound! 
Heaven,  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor  night  thy  red  ! 
Be  oppofite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
1  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter! 
In  her  confifts  my  happinefs,  and  thine  ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myfelf,  and  thee, 
Herieif,  the  land,  and  many  a  chriflian  foul. 
Death,  defolation,  ruin,  and  decay  : 
It  cannot  be  avoided,   but  by  this  ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  mufl  call  you  fo,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her  : 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been; 
Not  my  deferts,  but  what  I  will  deferve  : 
Urge  the  neceffity  and  fbate  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevifh  found  in  great  defigns. 

^een.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 

K-  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good  ? 

^ieen.  Shall  I  forget  m,yfelf,  to  be  myfelf  P 

K,  Rich,  Ay,  if  your  felf 's  remembrance  wrong 
yourfelf. 

^.een.  But  thou  did  ft  kill  my  children. 
^    K.Rich.  But  in  you  daughter's  womb  I  bury  them; 
Where,  in  that  neft  of  fpicery,  they  fhall  breed 
Selves  of  themfelves,  to  your  recomforture. 

^ueen.  Shall  1  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich,  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

^leen.  I  go.     Write  to  me  very  fhortly. 

K,  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kifs,  and  fo  farewell. 

[Kiffing  her.   Exit  ^een, 
—Relenting  fool,  and  fhallow,  changing  woman  1 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

1 4  Enter 
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Enter  Ratcliff,  and  Catejhy, 

Rat.  Moil  mighty  fovereign,  on  the  weflern  coaft 
Rideth  a  puifTant  navy  ;  to  our  fhores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unrefolv'dto  beat  them  back: 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral  j 
And  there  they  hull,  expe6ling  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  afhore. 

ILRich,  7  Some  light- foot  friend  poll  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk, 
RatclifF,  thyfelf;— or  Catelby;  where  is  he  ? 

Catef.   Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catefby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Catef.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  hafte. 

K.i^/V/p.  Ratcliff,  come  hither:  Poft  to  Salifbury  j 
When  thou  com'ft  thither,— dull  unmindful  villain, 

[To  Catefby. 
Why  flay'ftthou  here,  and  go'fl:  not  to  the  duke? 

Catef  Firft,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highnefs' 
pleafure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  ILall  deliver  to  him. 

A^  Rich,    O  true,   good  CatefDy  : — Bid  him   levy 
ftrait 
The  greatcft  flrength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  fuddtnly  at  Salifbury. 

^^^^/  ^  go-  [Exit, 

Rat,  What,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Ihali  I  do  at  Salif- 
bury ? 

K.Rich.  Why,  what  wouldit  thou  do  there,  before 
Igo? 

Rat.  Your  highnefs  told  m.e,  I  fhould  poft  before. 

A'.  Rich,  My  mind  is  chan^^'d. 

^  7  Some  light-foot  friend  p'jl  to  the  duke ]  Richard's  preci- 
pitation and  confufion  is  in  this  fcene  very  happily  reprerente4 
by  inconfiilent  orders,  and  fudden  variations  of  opinion,  Johns. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lord  Stanley, 

Stanley,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Stanl,  None  good,  my  liege,  to  pleafe  you  with  the 
hearing; 
Nor  none  fo  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

i^.  i^fci?.  Heyday  a  riddle!  neither  good,  nor  bad! 
Why  doflthou  run  fo  many  miles  about, 
"When  thou  may'ft  tell  thy  tale  the  neareft  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stanl.  Richmond  is  on  the  feas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  fink,  and  be  the  feas  on  him  ! 
White-liver'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Stanl  1  know  not,  mighty  fovereign,  but  by  guefs, 

K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guefs  P 

StanL  Stirr'd    up   by    Dorfet,  Buckingham,    and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crov/n. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  fword  unfway'd  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpofTefs'd  ? 
"What  \\^\x  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir  P 
Then  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  lea  ? 

StanL  Unlefs  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guefs. 

K.  Rich.  Unlefs  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege. 
You  cannot  guefs  wherefore  the  Weifhman  com.es. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fiy  to  him,   I  fear. 

StanL  No,  mighty  liege;  therefore  miftrufl  me  not. 

K.Rich,  Where  is  thy  power  then  to  beat  him  back? 
Where  are  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  weftern  fhore. 
Safe  conducing  the  rebels  from  their  ihips  ? 

StanL  No,    m,y  good  lord,   my  friends  are  in  the 
north. 

K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me  :  What  do  they  in  the 
north, 
W^en  they  fhould  ferve  their  fovereign  in  the  weft  ^ 

StanL 
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StanL  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king  :  ^ 
Pleafe  it  your  majefty  to  give  me  leave, 
Fll  mufter  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace. 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majefly  fhall  pleafe. 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldft  fain  he  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond, 
But  ril  not  truft  you,  fir. 

StanL  Moft  mighty  fovereign, 
You  have  no  caufe  to  hold  my  friendfhip  doubtful : 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be,  falfe. 

K.  Rich,  Well  go,  mufler  thy  men  ;  but  leave  be«- 
hind 
Thy  fon  George  Stanley  :  look,  your  heart  be  firm. 
Or  elfe  his  head's  affurance  is  but  frail. 

StanL  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you  ! 

[Exit  Stanley, 
Enter  a  Meffenger, 

Mef,  My  gracious  fovereign,  now  in  Devonfhire, 
As  1  by  friends  am  well  advertiled. 
Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bifhop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Mejfengcr, 

1  Mcf.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guilfords  are  in 
arms  ^ 
And  every  hour  '  miOre  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  ftrong. 

Enter  another  Mejfenger. 

3  Mejf,  My  lord,  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham— 

K.  Rich,  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothing  but  fongs  of 
death  ^  [Hejlrikes  him, 

* ;ficre  ampetitonl  That  is,  more  opponents.    Johnson. 

There, 
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There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news, 
3  Mef.   The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majefly, 

Is, — that,  by  fudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 

Buckingham's  army  is  difpers'd  and  fcatter'd  j 

And  he  himfelf  wander'd  away  alone. 

No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich,  Oh  !  I  cry  thee  mercy  : 

There  is  my  purfe,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

Hath  any  well-advifed  friend  proclaim'd 

Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mef,  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  liege, 

Efiter  another  Mejfenger, 

4  Mef,  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  marquis  Dorfet, 
*Tis  fa:d,  my  liege,  in  Yorkfhire  are  inarms. 

But  this  good  comfort  bring  1  to  your  highnefs. 

The  Biecagne  navy  i.^  difpers'd,  by  temped. 

Richmond,  in  Dorfetfhire,  fent  out  a  boat 

Unto  the  (hore,  to  afk  thofe  on  the  banks. 

If  they  were  his  aiTillants,  yea,  or  no  ; 

Who  aniweredhim,  they  came  from  Buckingham 

Upon  his  party  :  he,  miHrufting  them, 

Hois'd  fail,  and  miade  his  courfe  ao;am  for  Bretasne. 

K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  fince  we  are  up  in 
arms  ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  thefe  rebels  here  at  home. 
Enler  Catefoy, 

Catef  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken, 
That  is  the  beft  news  :  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  it  mud  be  told. 

K,  Rich,  Away  towards  Saiifbury  ;  while  we  reafon 
here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  loft  :  — 
Some  one  tiike  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Saliibary  j  the  reft  march  on  with  me.      S^Exeunt, 

SCENE 
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SCENE     V. 

Lord  Stanley* s  houfe. 

Enter  Lord  Stanley ^  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Urfwich 

SianL  '  Sir  Chriftopher,  tcil  Richmond  this  from 
me : — 
That  in  the  flye  of  this  moft  bloody  boar, 
My  fon  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  ; 
The  fear  of  that  holds  off  my  prefent  aid. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chri.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-weft  in  Wales. 

StanL  What  men  of  name  refort  to  him  ? 

Chri,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  foldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  and  fir  William  Stanley  ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  fir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew ; 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  courfe, 
\i  by  the  v/ay  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stanl.  Return  unto  thy  lord  ;  commend  me  to  him  j 
Tell  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  confented 
He  (liail  efpoufe  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
Thefe  letters  will  refolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

5  Sir  Chri/IothsyiteU  Richmcnd  this  forn  me  ;]  The  perfon,  who 
is  called  iir  Chrirtopher  here,  and  who  has  been  filled  To  in  the 
Dramatis  Perfonts  of  all  the  imprefiiORs,  I  find  by  the  chronicles  to 
have  been  Chrillopher  Urfwick,  a  bachelor  in  divinity ;  and 
chaplain  to  the  countefs  of  Richmond,  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  lord  Stanley.  This  prieft,  the  hifl:ory  tells  us,  frequently 
went  backwards  and  forwards,  unfufpeded,  on  meffages  betwixt 
the  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  her  hufband,  and  the  young  earl 
of  Richmond,  whilfl  he  was  preparing  to  make  his  defcent  on 
England.     Theobald. 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that  Sir  was  anciently  a  title  afTumed 
by  graduates.  This  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  difputes ;  and  fays,  it 
was  a  title  fold  by  the  pope's  legates,  &c.  that  his  holinefs  might 
l>e  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  king.     St  £  evens, 

ACT 
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ACT    V.     SCENE    L 

S  A  L  1  S  B  U  R  r. 

Enter  the  Sheriffs  and  Buckingham^  with  halberds^  led  to 

execution. 

Buckingham. 

WILL  not  king  Richard  let  me  fpeak  with  him  ? 
Sher,  No,  good  my  lord  ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck,  Haflings,  and  Edward's  children.   Rivers, 
Grey, 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  fon  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  mifcarried 
By  under-hand,  corrupted,  foul  injuftice ; 
If  that  your  moody,  difcontented,  fouls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  prefent  hour. 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  deftrudion ! 
This  is  All-Souls  day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck,   Why,   then    All-Souls   day  is  my   body's 
doomfday. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  tim.e 
I  wifh'd  might  fall  on  mie,  when  I  was  found 
Falfe  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies. 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  1  wifn'd  to  fall 
By  the  falfe  faith  of  him  whom  moft  I  trufled  : 
This,  this  All- Souls  day  to  my  fearful  foul, 
^*  Is  the  determin'd  refpite  of  my  wrongs. 

^  Is  fbe  Jeiermin*J  refphe  of  my  iJuroKgs.]  This  is  nonfenfe,  \vc 
fuould  read, 

refpedl  o//ny  n.'jrongSy 

i,  e.  requital.     Warburton. 

Hanmer  had  rightly  explained  it,  the  time  to  which  the  punilh- 
ment  of  his  wrongs  was  r'fptted. 

Wrongs  in  this  line  means  <wrongs  done,  or  injurious  prai^ices. 

Johnson. 

That 
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That  high  All-feer,  whom  I  dallied  with, 
Hach  tLirn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earneft,  what  1  begg'd  in  jeft. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  fwords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  mafters'  bofoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curfe  falls  heavy  on  my  neck. 
When  he ^  quoth  (he,  Jhall  fplit  thy  heart  with  forrow, 
Remeynher^  Margaret  was  a  prcphetefs. 
Come,  firs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  fhame  ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  -  blame  the  due  of  blame. 
[^Exeunt  Buckinghatn^  Sheriffs  and  Officers. 

SCENE     II. 

Tamworth^  on  the  borders  of  Leicejierjhire,    A  camp* 

Enter  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond^  Earl  of  Oxford^  Sir 
James  Blunt^  Sir  Walter  Herbert^  and  others^  with 
drum  and  colours, 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  mofl  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  nfurping  boar. 
That  fpoiPd  your  fumm.er-fields,  and  fruitful  vinei^. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wafli,  and  makes  his 
trough 

'^^^llame  the  due  of  hJanie.']  This  fcene  fhould,  In  my  opinion, 
be  added  to  the  foregoing  a£l,  fo  the  fourth  adl  will  have  a  more 
full  and  flriking  conclufion,  and  the  fifth  adl  willcomprife  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  important  day,  whicii  put  an  end  to  the  competition 
of  York  and  Lancafter.  Some  of  the  quarto  editions  are  not  di- 
vided into  afts,  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  and  many  other  plays 
were  left  by  the  author  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  afterwards 
diftributed  by  chance,  or  what  feems  to  have  been  a  guide  very 
little  better,   by  the  judgmeiU  or  caprice  of  the  fir H  editors. 

Johnson. 

In 
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In  your  ^  embowcird  bofoms  ;  this  foul  fwine 
Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  ifle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicefter  as  we  learn. 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  couragious  friends. 
To  reap  the  harveft  of  perpetual  peace. 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  fharp  war. 

Oxf,  Every  man's  confcience  is  a  thoufand  fwords. 
To  fight  againft  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  fly  to  us. 

Blunt,  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends  for 
fear, 
Which  in  his  dearell  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm.  All  for  our  vantage. — Then,  in  God's  name, 
march. 
True  hope  is  fwift,  and  flies  with  fwallow's  wings  ; 
Kings  it  makes  Gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

B  O  S  TF  O  RT  H     FIELD. 

Enter  King  Richard  in  arms^  with  theBuke  of  Norfolk ^ 
Earl  of  Surrey^  and  others, 

K,  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,   even  here  in  Bof- 
worth  field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  fo  fad  ? 

Surr.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 
K,  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— - 
Nor.  Here  mofl:  gracious  liege. 
K.  Rich.    Norfolk,  we  muft   have  knocks :  Ha  f 
muft  we  not  ? 

^ smhovjelPd ba/oms ]  Exenterated  ;  ripped  up:  allu- 
ding, perhaps,  to  the  Promethean  vulture  ;  or,  more  probably, 
to  the  fentence  pronounced  in  the  Englilh  courts  againft  traitors, 
by  which  they  are  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  that  is,  em^ 
bowelled,  d.n^  quartered.    Johnson. 

Nor. 
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Nor.  We  muft  both  give  and   take,  my  gracioui 
lord. 

K.  Rich,  Up  with  my  tent ;  here  will  I  lie  to-night  j 
But  where  to-morrow  ?■ — Weil,  all's  one  for  that. 
— Who  hath  defcry'd  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor.  Six,  or  feven  thoufand  is  their  utmoft  power. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  our  battalion  trebles  that  account  ^ 
Beftdes,  the  king's  name  is  a  tov/er  of  flrength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverfe  fadlion  want.— 
Up  with  the  tent. — ^^Come,  noble  gentlemen. 
Let  us  furvey  the  vantage  of  the  ground. — ■ 
Call  for  fome  men  of  ^  found  direction  : — • 
Let's  want  no  difcipiine,  make  no  delay. 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  bufy  day.  [Exeunt^ 

Enter   on  the   other  fide  of  the  fields  Richmond^   Sir 
IVilliam  Brandon^  Oxford^  and  Dorfet. 

Richm.  The  weary  fun  hath  made  a  golden  kt. 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  fignal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
— Sir  William  Brandon,  you  fhall  bear  my  ftandard.— ^ 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keep  his  regiment  •, 
— Good  captain  Biunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him  ; 
And  by  the  fecond  hour  in  the  morning 
Defire  the  earl  to  fee  me  in  my  tent. 
— Yet  one  thing  more,  good  Blunt,  before  thou  goefl  j 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  doil  thou  know  ? 

Bluvt  Unlefs  I  have  mifla'en  his  colours  much, 
(Which,  well  I  am  aflur'd,  I  have  not  done) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  leaft 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  polTible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  fome  good  means  to  fpeak  With 
him, 

^^/ound  dire6iion:'\  True  judgment;  tried   militaty  flcill. 

Johnson. 

And 
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And  give  him  from  me  this  moft  needful  note. 

Blmit.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  Til  undertake  it. 
And  fo,  God  give  you  quiet  reft  to-night  ! 

Richm.  ^  Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper;  in  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  feveral  charge. 
And  part  in  juft  proportion  our  fmall  ftrength. 
My  lord  of  Oxford, — you,  fir  Williahi  Brandon, 
And  you,  fir  Walter  Herbert,  ftay  with  me. 
Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt.     Come,  gentlemen. 
Let  us  confult  upon  to-morrow's  bufinefs. 
— In  to  our  tent,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  tent. 

Enter  to  his  tent  King  Richard,  Ratcliff^  Norfolk^  and 
Catefiy. 

K  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Catef,  It's  fupper  time,  my  lord  *, 
It's  nine  o'clock. 

K>  Rich,  I  will  not  fup  to-night. 
Give  me  fome  ink  and  paper. 
What,  is  my  beaver  eafier  than  it  was  ? — 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Catef,  It  is,  my  liege-,  and  all  thii  ^i  are  in  readinefs. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge, 
Ufe  careful  watch,  chufe  trufty  centineis. 

Nor,  I  go,  my  lord. 

K,  Rich,    Stir   v/ith  the  lark  to-morrow,    gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

5  Gi'vc  me/ome  ink  and  Pnpir', — ]  I  have  placed  thefe  lines  here 
as  they  ftand  in  the  nrll  editions  :  the  reft  place  them  three  fpeeches 
before,  after  the  words  Sir  Itilliam  Brandr^n,  ycu  /hall  bear  ?ny 
Jlandard\  interrupting  what  there  follows  ;  The  earl  of  Pcmhrohy 
Bcc.  I  think  them  more  naturally  introduced  here,  when  he  is  re» 
tiring  to  his  tent ;  andconfideriiig  what  he  has  to  do  that  night. 

Pope. 

Voj..  VII.  K  K.  Rich, 
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K.  Rich.  RatclifF— 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  purfuivanC  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment ;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  fun-rifing,  left  his  fon  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  niorht.— 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine  : — ^  Give  me  a  watch  : — 

[To  Raiclif. 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
^  Look,   that  my  ftaves  be  found,  and  not  too  heavy. 
RatclifF— 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'ft  thou   the   melancholy  lord  Nor- 
thumberland ? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himfelf. 
Much  about  cock-fhuttime,^  from  troop  to  troop, 


^ Give  7ne  a  watch  :]  A  naatch  has  many  fignlfications, 

but  I  ihould  believe  that  it  means  in  this  place  not  a  feijtinel, 
which  would  be  regularly  placed  at  the  king's  tent;  nor  an  in- 
ftrument  tomeafure  time,  which  was  not  ufed  in  that  age  ;  but  a 
watch-light  a  candle  to  burn  by  him  ;  the  light  that  afterwards 
burnt  blue ;  yet  a  few  lines  after,  he  fays, 
Bid  ?ny  guard  ^uatch. 

"W'hich  leaves  it  dou  <ul  whether  --watch  is  not  here  a  fentinel. 

Johnson. 

I  believe  that  particular  kind  of  candle  is  here  meant,  which 
was  anciently  called  a  nvatch^  becaufe,  being  marked  out  into 
fedtions,  each  of  which  was  acertain  portion  of  time  in  burning,  it 
ilipplied  the  place  of  what  we  now  call  a  watch.  I  have  feen  thefe 
candles  reprefented  with  great  nicety  in  fome  of  the  pidures  of 
Albert  Durer.     Ste evens. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  a  fpecies  of  light  called  an  all-mght^ 
which  is  a  wick  fet  in  the  middle  of  a  laro;e  cake  of  wax.  Johns. 

"^  Lcoky  that  my  ilaves  be  found, — ]  Staves  are  the  wood  of  the 
lances.     Johnson. 

^  Much  about  cock-Hiut  timgy ]  Ben  Jonfon  afes  the  fame 

expreiTion  in  one  of  his  entertainments, 

*•  For  you  would  not  yefternight, 
*'  Kifs  him  in  the  cock-Jhut  light." 

Cock-Jhut  is  the  time  at  which  fowls  go  to  rood.    Ste  eve  ns. 

Went 
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Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  thefoldlers. 

K,  Rub.  I  am  fatisfy'd.  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  fpirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 
<— So,  fet  it  down.— Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch,  and  leave  me. 
"About  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent. 
And  help  to  arm  me,  RatclifF. — Leave  me  now,  I  fay! 

lExif  Ratcliff. 

Richmond's  tent  opens^  and  difcovers  hwiy  i£c. 

Enter  Stanley. 

StanL  Fortune  and  vidory  fit  on  thy  helm  ! 

Richm.  All  comfort,  that  the  dark  night  can  afford^ 
Be  to  thy  perfon,  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

StanL  I,  9  by  attorney,  blefs  thee  from  thy  mother^ 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good. 
So  much  for  that. — The  filent  hours  ileal  on. 
And  flaky  darknefs  breaks  within  the  eaft. 
In  brief,  for  fo  the  feafon  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning  ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitremenc 
Of  bloody  ftrokes,  and  mortal  flaring  war. 
*  I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would,  1  cannot) 
With  bed  advantage  will  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  fhock  of  arms. 
But  on  thy  fide  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Left,  being  feen,  thy  tender  brother  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  fight, 

^ — ly  attbrmy ]  By  deputation.     Johnson. 

'  Jy  as  I  may^ 

With  bejl  advantage  luill  deceinje  the  time, } 

I  vvill  take  thebeft  opportunity  to  elude  the  dang'ers  of  tliis  cof.- 
jundure.     Johnson. 

K  2  Fare* 
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Farewell.     ^  The  leifure,  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  enterchange  of  fweet  difcourfe. 
Which  fo-long-fundred  friends  fhould  dwell  upon. 
God  give  us  leifure  for  thefe  rites  of  love  ! 
Once  more,  adieu : — Be  valiant  and  fpeed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  condu6l  him  to  his  regiment: 
ril  ftrive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap^ 
Left  leaden  flumber  peize  me  down  to-morrow,  * 
When  I  fhould  mount  with  wings  of  vidory. 
— Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

[Exeunl  Lords^  ^c, 
— O  Thou  !  whofe  captain  I  account  myfelf. 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifing  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crufli  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries  ! 
Make  us  thy  miniflers  of  chaftifement,  * 

That  we  may  praife  thee  in  thy  vidory  ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  foul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes ; 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  oh,  defend  me  ftill !       ^Sleeps. 

'The  leifure  y  and  the  fearful  time 


Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  <vows  of  love, '\ 
We  have  ftill  a  phrafe  equivalent  to  this,  however  harfh  it  may 
feem,  I  n.vDu!d  do  this,  ifX^i^Mxz'wouldpermi*,  where  leifure^  as  in 
this  paiTage,  ftands  for  ijoant  ^leifure.     So  again, 

1 More  than  I  have  f aid 

The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 

Forbids  to  d-xvell  upon,— Jo h  N s o n . 

^  — peize  7;?^tfW'«/o-mrr<7w,]  Thus  the  old  copies.  The 
modern  editions  read— /o/s^.  To  peize,  i,  e.  to  cvoeigh  dovon,  from 
pefr,    French. 

I  meet  with  the  word  ia  the  old  play  of  The  Raigne  of  King 
Edward  the  third,  1596, 

"  hxi^peixe  their  deeds  with  heavy  weight  of  lead." 

Steevens^ 


SCENE 
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SCENE     V. 

Between  the  tents  of  Richard  and  Richmond : 
"I hey  Jleeping, 

Enter  the  Ghojl  ^  of  Princ£  Edward^  fon  to  Henry  the 

Jixth^ 

Ghofl,  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow ! 

[To  K.  Rich. 
Think,  how  thou  (lab'dft  me  in  the  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewkfbury ;  defpair,  therefore,  and  die. 
— Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged  fouls 

[fTo  Richm, 
Of butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  iffue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

Enter  the  Ghoji  of  Henry  the  fixth, 

Ghofl.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

\fro  K.  Rich. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  ; 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me  •,  defpair,  and  die, 
Henry  the  fixth  bids  thee  defpair,  and  die  1 
•^—Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror  !  [jTo  Richm. 

2  E/2fer  the  GhoJi.']  This  circumftance  is  likewife  found  in  the  old 
book  firft  called  the  Mirror  for  Magi  fir  at  es,  which  was  afterwards 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Falles  of  unfortunate  Princes,  Of 
this  book  there  were  very  many  editions,  and  fomething  was  added 
at  almofl:  every  re-impreirion,fo  that  I  cannot  for  a  certainty  pro- 
nounce whether  the  Zf^^W/?/^i^/r/^^r^  was  earlier  er  later  than  this 
play  of  Shakefpeare. 

As  in  my  tent  on  flumhring  led  I  lie. 

Horrid  afpeSts  appear"* d  unto  mine  eye. 
I  thought  that  all  thofe  murdered  ghojis,  ^ivhom  I 

By  death  had  fent  to  their  iintimdy  granje. 
With  ba'eful  noife  about  my  tent  did  crye^ 

And  of  the  heavens y  nj:ithfad  complaint^  didcraue 

7hat  they  on  guilty  "njjretch  might 'vtngcance  haue. 

I-ila  terror  on  waking  is   likewife  very  forcibly  defcribed. 

Steevens-. 

K  3  Harry, 
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Harry,  ^  that  prophefy'd  thou  fhouldft  be  king, 
Poth  comfort  thee  in  thy  fleep  -,  live  and  flourifh* 

Enter  the  Ghqfi  of  Clarence. 

Ghoft,  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow ! 

[ro  K,  Rich. 
I,  that  was  wafh'd  to  death  with  fulfom  wine. 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgelefs  f\yord  :  Defpair  and  die  ! 
— Thou  offspring  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 

[To  Richm. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee  j 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle  !  live,  and  fiourifh ! 

Enter  the  Ghojis  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan, 

Riv.  Let  me  fit  heavy  on  thy  foul  to-morrow, 

[To  K.  Rich 
Rivers,  that  dy'd  at  Pomfret  \  Defpair  and  die  ! 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  foul  defpair  ! 

[To  K.  Rich. 
Vaugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan  •,  and,  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fail  thy  lance  !  Richard,  defpair  and  die  ! 

[To  K.Rich. 
All.  Awake  !  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bofom 
Will  conquer  him  \ — Awake,  and  win  the  day! 

[To  Richm. 

Enter  the  Ghoft  of  Lord  Hajlings. 

Ghojl.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake  ; 

[To  K.  Rich. 
And  in  ^  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  ! 

"^Hafryy  that  propheff  d  thou  Jhcnldji  he  Itng^"]  This  prophecy,  %(^ 
which  this  allufion  is  made,  was  uttered  in  one  of  the  parts  of 
H.Hry  thejlxih,     Jchnson. 

Think 
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Think  on  lord  Haftings  ;  and  defpair  and  die! 

— QLiiet,  untroubled  foul,  awake,  awake  !  [To  Richm, 

Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  fake. 

Enter  the  Ghofts  of  the  two  young  Princes, 

Ghojls.  Dream    on    thy  coufins  fmother'd  in  the 
Tower. 
^  Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bofom,  Richard, 

['ToK  Rich. 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  fhame,  and  death  ! 
Thy  nephews'  fouls  bid  thee  defpair  and  die. 
—•Sleep,  Richmond,  deep  in  peace;  and  wake  in  joy  ; 

\^o  Richm. 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  gf  kings ! — 
Edward's  unhappy  fofis  do  bid  thee  flourifh. 

Enter  the  Ghoft  of  Anne^  his  wife, 

Ghojl,  Richard,  thy  wife,   that  wretched  Anne  thy 
wife,  [To  K,  Rich, 

That  never  flept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  deep  with  perturbations. 
To  morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgelefs  fword  :  Defpair  and  die  ! 
— Thou,  quiet  foul,  fieep  thou  a  quiet  deep, 

[To  Richm. 
Dream  of  fuccefs  and  happy  vidlory. 
Thy  adverfary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

5  Let  us  he  laid  woithin  thy  hofotriy  Richard^"]  This  is  a  poor  feeble 
reading.  I  have  reftored  from  the  elder  quarto,  publiihed  in  1597, 
which  Mr.  Pope  does  not  pretend  tohavefeen. 

Let  us  be  lead  ivithin  thy  bofonti  Richard. 

This  correfponds  with  what  is  faid  in  the  line  immediately  follow- 
ing, 

And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  Jhame,  and  death. 

Theobald. 

Jv  4  M^ntir 
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EnUr  the  Ghoft  of  Buckingham. 

Ghcji,  The  firil  was  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the  crown, 

[To  K.  Rich. 
The  laft  was  I,  that  felt  thy  tyranny. 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  giiiltinefs! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  ; 
Fainting,  defpair;  defpairing,  yield   thy  breath! 
— ^  I  dy'd  for  hope,  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  : 

[To  Richm, 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  difmay'd  : 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  fide. 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghofls  vanijh. 
[K*  Richard  ft  arts  out  of  his  dream. 

K.  Rich.  7  Give  me  another  horfe, bind  up  my 

wounds,^ . 

Have 

^  iiy'dfor  hope,—]  i,  e.  I  died  for  wifliing  well  to  you.  But 
Mr.  Theobald,  with  great  fagacity,  conjeaured  holpe  or  aid  y 
which  gave  the  line  this  fine  fenfe,  1  died  for  ghvuig  thee  aid  before  I 
could  gi'-ve  thee  aid.     W a  r  b u r ton . 

Hanmer  reads, 

/  died  forfookj  — 
and  fupports  his  conjedure  thus. 

^  This,  as  appears  horn  hiltory,  was  the  cafe  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
mgham  :  that  being  lloppM  with  his  army  upon  the  banks  of 
Severnby  great  deluges  of  rain,  he  was  deferted  by  his  foldiers, 
vvho  being  in  great  diltrefs,  half  familhed  for  want  of  viduals,  and 
deltitute  of  pay,  dilbanded  themfelves  and  fled.  Hanmer. 
_  Hanmer's  emendation  is  very  plaufible;  but  may  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  exprcffion  be,  I  died  for  only  harving  hoped  to  give  j^/.  that 
aJJ'Jhince,  which  I  never  had  it  in  my  power  to  aiford  you  in 
reality.     St  e  evens.  • 

Perhaps  we  fhould  read, 

/  4" V  ibre-done,  &c. 
So  in  Hamlet,  acl  v. 

Fore  •  do  its  own  life.     T.  T. 

?  Civ^  me  another  horfe, ^ ]  There  is  In  this,  as  in  many 

of 
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Have  mercy,  Jefu  ! — Soft  *,  I  did  but  dream. — . 

*  O  coward  confcience,  how  doll  thou  affli(5i:  me  ! 

The  lights  burn  blue. — Is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 

Cold  fearful  drops  ftand  on  my  trembling  hcfh. 

What  do  I  fear  ?  myfelf  ?  there's  none  elfe  by  : 

Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murd'rer  here  ?  no  •,— yes  j  I  am  : 

Then  fly, — what,  from  myfelf  ?  Great  reafon  :  Why  ? 

Left  I  revenge.     What  ?  myfelf  on  myfelf  ? 

I  love  myfelf.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 

That  I  rnyfelf  have  done  unto  myfelf.'' 

O,  no.     Alas,  1  rather  hate  myfelf. 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  my  felf, 

I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lye,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyfelf  fpeak  well : — Fool,  do  not  flatter. 

My  confcience  hath  a  thoufand  feveral  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  feveral  tale. 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

Perjury,  perjury  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Murder,  ftern  murder  in  the  dir'ft  degree; 

All  feveral  fins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 

Throng  to  the  bar,  all  crying,  guilly !  guilty  ! 

of  our  author's  fpeeches  of  paffion,  fomething  very  trifling,  and 
fomething  very  ftriking.  Richard's  debate,  whether  he  fhould 
quarrel  with  himfelf,  is  too  long  continued,  but  the  fubfequent 
exaggeration  of  his  crimes  is  truly  tragical,      [oh n son. 

^  O  ftjw^r^  confcience,  —  ]  This  is  extremely  line.  Thefpeaker 
had  entirely  got  the  better  of  his  confcience,  and  banifhed  it  from 
all  his  nuaking  thoughts.  But  it  takes  advantage  of  his  fleep,  and 
frights  him  in  his  dreams.  With  greater  elegance  therefore  he  i« 
made  to  call  it  convard  confcience,  which  dares  not  encounter  him 
while  he  is  himfelf  awake,  and  his  faculties  entire  ;  but  takes  ad- 
vantage of  reafon  being  off  its  guard,  and  the  powers  of  the  foul 
diflblved  in  fleep.  But  the  players,  amongft  their  other  innumera- 
ble abfurdities  in  the  reprefentation  of  this  tragedy,  make  Richard 
fay,  inftead  of  O  co-ivai'd  confcierue,  O  tyrant  conjcience  !  whereby  not 
only  a  great  beauty  is  JoR,  but  a  great  blunder  committed.  For 
Richard  had  entirely  got  the  better  of  his  confcience-,  which  could, 
on  no  account,  therefore,  be  faid  to  play  the  tyrant  with  him. 

Warburtoij, 

1  lliall 
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I  fhall  defpair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 

And,  if  I  die,  no  foul  fhall  pity  me  : — 

Nay,  wherefore  fliould  they  ?  fince  that  I  myfelf 

Find  in  myfelf  no  pity  to  myfelf. 

9  Methought,  the  fouls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 

Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 

To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard, 

Enter  Ratcliff, 

Rat,  My  lord, 

K,  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Rat,  My  lord,  'tis  I :  the  early  village-cock 
Hath  twice  done  falutation  to  the  morn  ; 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K,  Rich,  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  fhadows^ 

K,  Rich.  By  the  apoftle  Paul,  fhadows  to-night 
Have  (Iruck  more  terror  to  the  foul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  fubftance  of  ten  thoufand  foldiers 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  lliallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.      Come,  go  with  me 
Under  our  tents ;  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  fhrink  from  me. 

\^Exetira  K.  Richard  and  Rat  cliffy 

Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond, 
Richm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  iluggard  here. 
Lords.  How  have  you  flept,  my  lord  ? 
Richm.    The   fweetefl   fleep,    and   faired -boding 
dreams, 

9  Methought,  lie  fouls,  &c.]  Thefe  lines  fland  with  fo  little  pro- 
priety at  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  that  I  cannot  but  fufpecl  them  to 
be  miVplaced.  Where  then  fhall  they  be  inferted  ?  Perhaps  after 
thefe  words, 

Fid,  do  not  flatter.  Johnson. 

That 
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That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowfy  head. 
Have  I  fince  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  fouls,  whofe  bodies  Richard  mur^^ 

der'd, 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cry'd — On  !  vidory  ! 
I  promife  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund. 
In  the  remembrance  of  fo  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning,  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  itroke  of  four. 

Richm,  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  di- 
redion.  [//<?  advances  to  the  troops. 

More  than  I  have  faid,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leifure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon  :  Yet  remember  this, 
God,  and  our  good  caufe  fight  upon  our  fide ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  faints,  and  wronged  fouls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  ftand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  thofe,  whom  we  fight  againft. 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he,  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  hom.icide ; 
On^  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  eflablifh'd  j 
One,  that  made  means '  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  flaughter'd  thofe  that  were  the  means  to  help  him. 
A  bafe  foul  ftone,  made  precious  ^  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair^  whei-e  he  is  falfely  fet ; 

*  One  that  made  means -]  To  make  mans  was,  In  Shake - 

fpeare's  time,  always  ufed  in  an  unfavourable  fenfe,  and  fignify'd 
— /o  come  at  any  thing  by  indireSi  praSIicss.      St£EVENs. 

^ by  the  foil  , 

Of  England'' 5  chair^ ] 

It  Is  plain  that  fol  cannot  here  mean  that  of  which  the  obfcurity 
recommends  the  brightnefs  of  the  diamond.  It  mull:  mean  the 
leaf  (feueilk)  or  thin  plate  of  metal  in  which  the  ftone  is  fet. 

Johnson. 
Nothing  has  been,   or  is  Hill    more  common,    than   to  put  a 
bright-coloured  foil  under  a  cloudy  or  low-prized  ftone.     I  have 
ieen  a  brown  chryftal,  fet  with  a  pink  foil,  which  has  made  it  ap- 
peaj  very  beautiful.     Steevens. 

One, 
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One,  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy : 

Then,  if  you  fight  againfl  God's  enemy, 

God  will,  in  juitice,  ward  you  as  his  foldiers. 

If  you  do  fv/eat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 

You  deep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  flain  ; 

If  you  do  fight  againft  your  country's  foes. 

Your  country's  fac  fhall  pay  your  pains  the  hire. 

If  you  do  fight  in  fafeguard  of  your  wives. 

Your  wives  fhall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  thefword. 

Your  childrens'  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  thefe  rights. 

Advance  your  ftandards,  draw  your  willing  fwords. 

For  me,  ^  the  ranfom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corps  on  the  earth's  cold  face  : 

But  if  1  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt. 

The  leaft  of  you  fhall  Ihare  his  part  thereof. 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  and  cheerfully; 

^  God,  and  faint  George  !  Richmond,  and  victory  ! 

Re-enter  King  Richard^  RatcUffy  &c, 

K,  Rich.  What  faid  Northumberland,  as  touching 

Richmond  ? 

'the  ratifom  of  my  hold  attempt  ^'\  T\\z  fine  paid    by  me  in 


atonement  for  my  rafhnefs  fhall  be  my  dead  corpfe.     Johnson, 

*  God^  an ^  faint  George  ! — ]  Saint  George  wa^  the  common  cry 
of  the  Englifn  foldiers  when  they  charged  the  enemy  The  author 
of  the  old  Arte  of  Warre,  cited  above,  printed  in  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  formally  enjoins  the  ufeof  this  cry  among 
Jiis  military  laws,  page  84. 

*'  Item,  that  all  fouldiers  entring  into  battaile,  afiault,  Ikir- 
^*  mi(h,  or  other  faftion  of  armes,  fhall  have  for  their  common 
**  cry  atid  word,  Sai>7t  George,  fcrivard,  or  upon  the?n,  Jaint 
"  George,  v/hereby  the  fouldiour  is  much  comforted,  and  the 
!**  enemy  difmaied  by  calling  tominde  the  ancient  valour  of  Eng- 
'*  land,  which  with  that  name  has  ib  often  been  vidorious  ;  and 
**  therefore  he,  v^'ho  upon  any  finijler  zeale  Ihall  mahcloufiy  omit  fo 
''fortunate  a  name,  fhall  ht  fi^ve'ely  punifhed  iar  his  obHinate 
?'  erroneous  heart,  and  perverfe  mind."     War  ton. 

Rat, 
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Rat,  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 

K,  Rich,  He  faid  the  truth  :  and  what  laid  Surrey 
then  ? 

Rat,  He  fmil'dand  faid,  the  better  for  our  purpofe. 

K.Rich.  He  was  i'the  right,  and  fo,  indeed,   it  is, 

— Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  kalendar. 

[Clock  Jlrikes, 
Who  faw  the  fun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K,  Rich,   Then  he  difdains  to  fhine ;  for,  by  the 
book. 
He  fhould  have  brav'd  the  eaft  an  hour  ago. 

A  black  day  it  will  be  to  fome  body. 

Ratcliff, 

Rat,  My  lord.? 

K.  Rich,  The  fun  will  not  be  feen  to-day ; 
The  fl<y  doth  frown  and  lovvr  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  thefe  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground.    " 
-7-Not  fhine  to-day  !  Why,  what  is  that  to  me 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  felf-fame  heaven. 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  fadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor,  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  s    the  foe  vaunts  in  the 
field. 

K,  Rich.   Come,  buftle,  buftle; caparifon  my 

horfe  ; 
— Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power  :— 
I  will  lead  forth  my  foldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  Ihall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  fhall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Confiding  equally  of  horfe  and  foot  ^ 
Our  archers  fhall  be  placed  in  the  midil : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horfe. 
They  thus  direded,  we  ourfelf  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  whofe  puifTance  on  either  fide 

Shan 
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Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefeft  horfe. 
^This,  and  St.  George  to  boot! — What  think'ft  thou, 
Norfolk  ? 

Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  fovereign. 
— This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[Giving  a  fcrowL 

K,  Rich.  Jocky  of  Norfolk^  he  not  fo  bold^        [Reads^ 
For  Dickon  thy  mafter  is  bought  and  fold. 
A  thing  devifed  by  the  enemy. 
• — Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  fouls  ^  * 
Confcience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  ufe, 
Devis'd  at  firfl  to  keep  the  ftrong  in  awe  : 
Our  ftrong  arms  be  our  confcience,  fwords  our  lav^, 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell. 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 
What  Hiall  I  fay  more  than  I  have  inferr'd  ? 
Remember,  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal  ;  — 
^  A  fort  of  vagabonds,  of  rafcals,  run-av/ays, 
A  fcum  of  Bretagne's,  and  bafe  lackey- peafantSy 
Whom  their  o'er- cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  defperate  ventures  and  alTur'd  deflrudlion. 
You  fleeping  fafe,  they  bring  you  to  vinreft ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bleft  with  beauteous  wives, 

5  This,  and  St.  George  to  hoot  ! ] 

That  is,  this  is  the  order  of  our*  battle,  which  promifes  fuccefs,- 
and  over  and  above  this,  is  the  protedion  of  our  patron  faint. 

JOHNSONf 

To  ho'jt  is  (as  I  conceive)  to  help,  and  not  over  and  above. 

Hawkins. 

^  Let  not  our  hahhlhig  dreams,  ^'c]  I  fufpe£l  thefe  fix  lines  to  be 

an  interpolation  ;  bucif  Shakefpeare  was  really  guilty  of  them  in 

his  firft  draught,    he  certainly  intended  to  leave  them   out   when 

he  fublUtuted  the  much  more  proper  harangue  that  follows.  T.  T. 

'^J/ortofqj.^gabonds, ]  A  forty    that  is,    2i  company,   2L 

collection.     Johnson. 

So  in  the  old  book  already  quoted, 

**  And  for  his  company,  2ifort  there  be 

«  Of  rafcal  French  and  Britifli  runawaies,&c."  Steev. 

They 
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*  They  would  diftrain  the  one,  diilain  the  other. 
9  And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  mother's  coil  ? 
A  milk-lop,  '  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  fo  much  cold,  as  over  fhoes  in  fnow  ? 
Let's  whip  thole  ftragglers  o'er  the  feas  again, 

"^  They  -would  restrain  the  o«f,  diftain  the  other, ']  The  one 
means  the  lands ;  the  other,  their  wives.  It  is  plain  then  we  fhould 
read,  ^ 

Thiy  nxjould  distraix. 

i. e  feize  upon.     Wareurton. 

5  And  ijoho  doth  lead  them  hut  a  paltry  fell o^v}. 
Long  kept  in  Britaine  at  our  mother's  coji  i'l 

This  is  fpoken  by  Richard,  of  Henry  ear]  of  Richmond  :  but 
they  were  far  from  having  any  f<7'/^w5«  mother,  but  England  :  and 
the  earl  of  Richmond  was  not  fubfiiled  abroad  at  the  nation's  pub- 
lic charge.  During  the  greateft  part  of  his  refidence  abroad,  he 
was  watched  and  retrained  almolt  like  a  captive  ;  and  fubfifled 
by  fupplies  conveyed  from  the  countefs  of  Richmond,  his  mother. 
It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that  we  mult  read, 

Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  his  mother^ s  coji.    Theobald. 

"  Onr  mother^ s  coft'^  Mr.  Theobald  perceives  to  be  wrong  ;  he 
reads  therefore,  and  all  the  editors  after  him, 

Long  kept  in  Bretag7ie  at  his  7no:her'' s  cofl. 
But  give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  more  lines  from  Hollngfhed, 
and  you  will  iind  at  once,  that  Shakefpeare  had  been  there  before 
me. 

"  Ye  fee  further,  how  a  companie  of  traitors,  theeves,  out-laws 
and  runnagates  be  aiders  and  paitakersof  his  feat  and  enterprife. 
— And  to  begin  with  the  crle  of  Richmond  captaineof  this  rebel- 
lion, he  is  a  Welch  milkfop — brought  up  by  my  mcother's  meanes 
and  mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  dole  cage  in  the  court  of  Francis 
duke  of  Britaine."  p.  759. 

Holingihed  copies  this  ■verhaiim  from  his  brother  chronicler 
Hall,  edit.  1548,  fol.  54.  but  his  printer  liath  given  us  by  accident 
the  word  moother\\\^Zc.^  q{ brother- \  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and 
Ought  to  be  in  Shakefpeare.     Far:v:er. 

^  Amilkjop,  Sec]  So  in  the  fame  old  book, 

*'  Firft  with  our  foe-mens  caotaine  to  begin, 
**  A  weake  Welch  milkfop,  one  that  I  do  know 
**  Was  ne'er  before,  &c."  Ste evens. 

Lafli 
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Lafh  hence  thefe  over- weening  rags  of  France, 
Thefe  famifh'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themfelves! 
If  we  be  conqiier'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  notthofe  baftard  Bretagnes,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd; 
And,  on  record  left  them  the  heirs  of  fhame. 
Shall  thefe  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravifh  our  daughters  ?— — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  of. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  bold  yeomen  I 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  horfes  hard,  and  ride  in  blood, 
*  Amaze  the  wxlkin  with  your  broken  itaves  ! 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

What  fays  lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  ? 

Mef.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  fon  George's  head. 

Tslor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  hath  paft  the  marfh  ; 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.   A   thoufand   hearts  are  great  within  my 
bofom : 
Advance  our  ftandards,  *  fet  upon  our  foes ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 

-  Jmazc  the  ivel'iin  nxith  your  broken  jia'ues  /]  That  isj  fright  tin 
Jkies  nAj'ith  the  Jhi-vers  of  your  lances.    Johnson. 

2  Advance  ourjlandardsy  &c.]  So  again  ,*in  the  Mirror  for  Magi- 
f  rales, 

**  Advance  then  captaines,  forward  to  the  fight, 
*'  Draw  forth  your  fwords,  each  man  addrefs  his  Iheeld, 

*'  Hence  faint  conccites,  die  thoughts  of  coward  flight, 
*'  To  heaven  your  hearts,  to  fight  your  valours  yeeld ; 
<:*  Behold  our  foes  do  brave  us  in  the  field. 

<*  Upon  them,  friends  ;  the  caufe  is  your's  and  mine; 
"  Saint  George  and  conqueft  on  our  helmes  doth  fhine.'* 

Steevens. 

Infpire 
6 
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Infpire  ns  with  the  fpleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 

Upon  them  !  Vidlory  fits  on  our  hehus.        [Exeunt^ 

SCENE    IV. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarm,     Excurftons,     Enter  Catejby, 

Catef,  Refcue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk !  refcue !  ref- 
cue ! 
The  king  enads  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  oppofite  to  every  danger ;  * 
His  horfe  is  llain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death  : 
Refcue,  fair  lord,  or  elfe  the  day  is  loft  ! 

Alarm.    Enter  King  Richard, 

K,  Rich,  A  horfe !  a  horfe !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe ! 
Catef.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horfe* 
K.  Rich,  Slave,  I  have  fet  my  life  upon  a  caft. 
And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  dye  : 

1  think,  there  be  fi..  Richmonds  in  the  field  ; 

Five  have  I  flain  to-day  inftead  of  him  :— 
—A  horfe  !  a  horfe  !   my  kingdom  for  a  horfe !  ^ 

[Exetmt» 

Alarms,  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond  j  they  fight  ^ 
Richard  is  flain, 

*  Daring  an  oppofis  to  every  danger  ;]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote. 
Daring  and  oppofite  to  ei>ery  danger,  T.  T. 

5  A  horfe  !  a  horfe  ! ]  Some  inquiry  hath    been  mad« 

for  the  firft  performers  of  the  capital  cbarafteri  of  Shakefpeare. 

We  learn,  that  Burbage,  the  alter  Rofius  of  Camden,  was  the 
original  Richard,  from  a  palTage  in  the  poems  of  biihop  Corbet  ^ 
who  introduces  his  hoft  at  Bofvvorth  deicribing  the  battle, 

**  But  when  he  would  have  faid  king  Richard  died. 
And  call'd  a  horfe,  a  horfe,  he  Burbage  cried." 

Farmer, 

Vol.  VII.  L  Retrsat 
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Retreat  andflourifh.   Enter  Richmond^  Stanley  hearing 
the  crowny  with  divers  other  Lords, 

Richm.  God  and  your  arms  be  prais'd,   vidlorious 
friends  •, 
The  day  is  ours  !  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

StanL   Gouragious   Richmond,  well  haft  thou  ac- 
quit thee  ! 
Lo,  here  thefe  long-ufurped  royalties, 
.^"rom  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  v/retch. 
Have  I  pluck'd  oft,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal : 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  ^  and  make  ufe  of  it. 

Richn,  Great  God  of  heaven,  fay,  Amen,  to  all  !— 
But  tell-  me  firil:,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

StanL  He  is,   my  lord,   and  fafe  in  Leicefter  town  ; 
Whither,  if  itpleafe  you,  we  may  withdraw  us. 

Richm.  What  men  of  name  are  ilain  on  either  fide? 

StanL  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
5ir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  fir  William  Brandon. 

Richm.  Interr  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  foldiers  fled. 
That  infubmiiTion  will  return  to  us  : 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  facrament, 
We  v/ill  unite  the  v;hite  rofe  and  the  red  : — 
Smile,  heaven,  upon  this  fair  conjundtion. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  fays  not,  Amen  ? 


-and  make  ufe  cf  it.'\  Some  old  books  read, 
-make  much  cf  it  : 


and  therefore  Mr.  Theobald   reads  fo   too  :  but  very  foollfhly. 
Without  doubt  Shakefpcare  himfclf  thus  correded  it  to 

'  ■  ■■  make  ufe  of  it. 
Which  iignifies  don*t  abife  it  like  the  tyrant  you  have  deftroyed  » 
whereas  the  other  reading, 

make  much  of 't, 

fignifies  he  fond  of  it ;  a  very  ridiculous  moral  for  the  conclufion 
of  the  play,     Warburton. 

2  Eng- 
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England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  fcarr'd  herfelf  j 

The  brother  blindly  (hed  the  brother's  blood. 

The  father  ralhly  flaughter'd  his  own  fon, 

The  fon,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  fire  : 

7  All  this  divided  York  and  Lancafter, 

Divided  in  their  dire  divifion. 

O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 

The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe. 

By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together  ! 

And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  will  be  fo) 

Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  fmooth-fac'd  peace, 

With  fmiling  plenty,  and  fair  profperous  days  1 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord  ! 

That  would  reduce  thefe  bloody  days  again. 

And  make  poor  England  weep  in  ftreams  of  blood  I 

Let  them  not  live  to  tafte  this  land's  encreafe. 

That  would  with  treafon  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 

Now  civil  wounds  are  ftopp'd,  peace  lives  again  j 

That  Ihe  may  long  live  here,  God  fay,  Amen  ! 

^  JII  this  divided  York  and  tancafier. 

Divided  in  their  dire  di'viJioti.'\ 
I  think  the  palTage  will  be  fomewhat  improved  by  a  flight  altera- 
tion. 

All  that  di-vided  York  and  Laficajfer^ 

Dii'ided  in  their  dire  din)iJlon^ 

O  Jionv  let  Rich?nond  and  Elizabeth, 

The  true  Jucteders  ofiach  royal  hcufsj 

By  God^sfair  ordinance  conjoin  together, 

jLet  them  unite  all  that  York  and  Lancailer  divide'd.  Johnson. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  our  authour's  performances; 
yet  1  know  not  whether  it  has  not  happened  to  him  as  to  others, 
to  be  praifed  moft,  when  praife  is  not  mofl:  deferved.  That  this 
play  has  fcenes  noble  in  themfelves,  and  x'e^ry  well  contrived  to 
Itrike  in  the  exhibition,  cajinot  be  denied.  But  fome  parts  are 
trifling,  others  fhocking,  and  fome  improbable.     Joh>;son. 

P.  3.  THE  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third.]  The  oldeft 
known  edition  of  this  tragedy  is  printed  for  Andrew  Wife,  1597  : 
h\nli?iniv\gx.oniinh.i%  Apologie  of  Poetrie,  written  1590,  and  pre- 

h  2  ft::ed 
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fixed  to  the  tranflation  oi  Ariojio^  fays,  that  a  tragedy  oi  Richard 
theThird,  had  been  acted  at  Cambridge.  His  words  are,  "  For 
•<  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies,  that  which  was 
**  played  at  St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  oi  Richard  the  Third,  would 
**  move,  I  think,  Phalaris  the  tyrant,  and  terrific  all  tyrannous 
**  minded  men,  &c."  Heraoft  probably  means  Shakefpeare's  ;  and 
if  fo,  we  may  argue,  that  there  is  fome  more  antient  edition  of 
this  play  than  what  I  have  mentioned  :  at  leaft  this  Ihews  how 
early  Shakefpeire's  play  appeared  ;  or  if  fome  other  Richard  the 
Third  \%  here  alluded  to  by  Harrington,  that  a  play  on  this  fubjeft 
preceded  our  author's.     Warton. 

,  It  appears  from  the  following  pafTage  in  the  preface  to  Naflie'* 
Ha've  ijuiih  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Har'vey* s  Hunt  is  up, 
11596,  that  a  Latin  tragedy  of  AT.  Rich.  III.  had  been  aded  at  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge  :   " or  his  fellow  codfhead,    thatr 

**  in  the  Latine  tragedie  oi King  Packard,  cried — Adurbs,  adurbsy 
<gid  urhsy  when  his  whole  part  was  no  more  than — Vrbi,  urbs,  ad 
armdy  ad  armt-iJ"     Steevens. 

The  play  on  this  fubjedt  mentioned  by  fir  John  Harrington  in 
his  Jpolpgiefor  Pcetrie,  1 591,  and  fom.etimes  miftaken  for  Shaice- 
fpeare's,  was  a  Latin  one,  written  by  Dr.  Legge  ;  and  a(Sted  at  St, 
John's  in  our  univerfity,  fome  years  before  1588,  the  date  of  the 
copy  in  the  Mufeum.  This  appears  from  a  better  MS»  in  our  li- 
brary at  Emmanuel^  with  the  names  of  the  original  performers. 

Farmer: 


I  fhall  here  fubjoin  two  Differtations^  one  by  Dr^  Warburton,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Upton,  upon  the  Fice. 

ACT    III.    SCENE     L    Page  (y^. 

THUS  like  the  formal  v\zty  Iniquity,  &c  ]  As  this  corrupt 
reading  in  the  common  books  hath  occafioned  our  faying  fome- 
thing  of  the  barbarities  of  theatrical  reprefentations  amongil  us 
before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  a 
better  apprehenfion  of  this  whole  matter,  to  give  the  reader  fome" 
general  account  of  the  rife  and  prcgrefs  of  the  modern  ftage. 

The  iirft  form  in  which  the  drama  appeared  in  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope, after  the  deftrudlion  of  learned  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that 
a  calm  of  dulnefs  had  finifl;ed  upon  letters  what  the  rage  of 
barbarifm  had  begun,  was  that  of  the  Myfteries.  Thefe  were  the 
falhionable  and  favourite  diverficns  of  all  ranks  of  people  both  in 
France,  Spain,  and  England-  In  which  laft  place,  as  we  learn  by 
Stow,  they  were  in  ufe  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  fecond  and 
Henry  the  fourth.  As  to  Italy,  by  what  I  can  find,  the  firft  ru- 
diments of  their  Itage,  with  regard  to  the  ?natter^  were  prophaae 

fubjeds. 
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fiibjefls,  and,  with  regard  to  the/orw,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
mimes  and  attellanes  :  by  which  means  they  got  fooner  into  the 
right  road  than  their  neighbours ;  having  had  regular  plays 
amongft  them  wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

As  to  thefewv/?^n^,'t;iey  were,  as  their  name  fpeaksthem,  a 
reprefenration  of  ibme  fcripture-ftory,  to  the  hfe:  as  may  be  feen 
from  the  following  paflage  in  an  old  French  hiftory,  intitled,  La 
Chronique  de  Mdz  compofee  park  cure  dc  S.\  Eitchaire  ;  which  will 
give  the  reader  no  bad  idea  of  the  furprifing  abfurdity  of  thefe 
ftrange  reprefentations :  "  L'an  1437  le  3  juillet  f/ay^  the  honeji 
«'  Chronicler)  fut  fait  le  jeu  de  laPaifion  de  N.  S.  en  la  plaine  de 
<'  Veximiel.  Et  fut  Dieu  un  fire  appelle  Seigneur  Nicolle  Dom 
«*  Neufchaftel,  lequeletoit  Cure  de  St,  Vigour  de  Metz,  lequel 
**  fut  prefque  mort  en  la  Croix,  s'il  ne  fut  ete  fecourus  ;  &  con- 
*<  vient  qu'un  autre  Pretre  fut  mis  en  la  Croix  pour  parfaire  le 
**  Perfonnage  du  Crucifiment  pour  ce  jour;  &  le  lendemain 
**  le  dit  Cure  de  St.  Viclour   parfit    la   Refurre6tion,   et    fit  tres 

**  hautement   fon  perfonage  ;  &   dura  le   dlt  Jeu Et  autre 

**  Pretre  qui  s'  appelloit  Mre.  Jcande  Nicey,  qui  eHoit  Chapelaia 
*«  de  Metrange,  fut  Judas :  lequel  fut  prefque  mort  en  pendant, 
*'■  car  le  cuer  li  faillit,  et  fut  bien  hativemcnt  dependu  &  porte  en 
-**  Voye.  Et  etoitla  bouche  d'Enfer  tres-bien  faite  ;  car  elle  ou- 
**  vroit  &  clooit,  quand  les  Diables  y  vouloient  entrer  et  ilfer;  t-c 
<*  avoit  deux  grofs  Culs  d'Acier,  &c."  Alluding  to  this  kind  of 
reprefentations  archbifhop  Harfnet,  in  his  Delcaration  of  Popijh 
Impo/iures,  p.  71.  fays,  *'  The  little  children  were  never  fo  afraid 
'*  of  Hell-mouth  in  the  old  plays,  painted  with  great  gang  teeth, 
*' flaring  eyes,  and  foul  bottle  nofe."  Carew,  in  his  Suyqjey  of 
Cornnvall,  gives  a  fuller  defcription  of  them  in  thefe  words, 
**  The  Guary  Miracle^  in  Engiifh  a  Miracle  Flay,  is  a  kind  of  inter- 
*' lude  compiled  in  Cornifh  out  of  fome  fcripture  hiftory.  For 
**  reprefenting  it,  they  raiie  an  earthen  amphitheatre  in  fome 
*'  open  field,  having  the  diameter  of  an  inclofed  playne,  fome  40 
**  or  50  foot.  The  country  people  flock  from  all  fides  many 
"  miles  off,  to  hear  and  fee  it.  For  they  have  therein  devils  and 
**  devices,  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  ear  The  players 
**  conne  not  their  parts  without  book,  but  are  prompted  by  one 
**  called  the  ordinary,  who  foiloweth  at  their  back  with  the  book 
**  in  his  hand,  &c.  &c."  There  was  always  a  droll  or  buffoon  in 
\}it(tmyjieries,  to  make  the  people  mirth  with  his  fufferings  or  ab- 
furdities  :  and  they  could  think  of  no  better  a  perfonage  to  fuftain 
this  part  than  the  de^il  himfelf  Even  in  the  mrfdy  of  the  Pajfion 
mentioned  above,  it  was  contrived  to  make  him  ridiculous. 
Which  circumftance  is  hinted  at  by  Shakefpeare  (who  has  fre- 
quent allufions  to  thefe  things)  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrc-uu,  where 
one  of  the  players  afks  for  a  little  'vinegar  (as  a  property)  to  make 
their  de'vil  roar.     For  after  the  fpunge  with  the  gall  and  vinegar 

L  7.  had 
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had  been  employed  in  the  reprefcntation,  they  ufed  to  clap  it  to 
the  iioie  of  the  devil  ;  which  making  him  roar,  as  if  it  had  been 
holy-ivater^  afiorded  infinite  uiverfion  to  the  people.  So  that 
^vinegar  in  the  old  farces,  was  alway.5  afterwards  in  ufe  to  torment 
their  devil.  We  have  divers  old  Englifh  proverbs,  in  vyhich  the 
devil  is  reprefented  ai>  ading  or  fuffering  ridiculoufly  and  abfurd- 
ly,  which  all  arofe  from  the  part  he  bore  in  thefe  myfteries^  as  in 
that,  for  inilance,  ot — Griut  cry  and  Uitle  njcool^  as  the  dc^vilfaid 
tjxhen  he  Jhea'ed  his  bogs.  For  the  Iheep-lhearing  of  Nabal  being 
reprefented  in  i\iQ  viyjiery  c^  Da^id  and  Joigail,  2i.Vidi  the  devil  al- 
ways attending  Nabal,  was  made  to  imitate  it  hy  Jh earing  .1.  hog. 
This  kind  of  abfurdity,  as  it  is  the  propereic  to  create  laughter, 
was  the  fubjecl  of  the  ridiaAous  in  the  ancient  mimesy  as  we  learn 
from  thefe  words  of  St.  Auflin:  Ne Jacia7nus  ut  mimi  fole^itt  et  opte- 
mus  a  libe  0  aquam^  a  lymphis  ^vinum.*' 

Thefe  nyiiefiesi  we  fee,  were  given  jn  France  at  firfl,  as  well  as 
in  England  Jub  dio,  and  only  in  the  provinces=  Afterwaros  we 
iind  them  got  into  Parjs,  and  a  company  enabjiihed  in  the  Hotel 
de  Boiirgogne  to  reprefent  them.  But  good  letters  and  religion  be- 
ginning to  make  their  way  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis 
the  firii,  the  llupidity  and  prophanenefs  of  the  tnyj}e>ies  jnade  the 
courtiers  and  clergy  join  their  intereft  for  their  fuppreffion  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1541,  the  procureur-general,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  prefented  a  re(jueji  againft  the  company  to  the  parlia- 
ment. The  three  principal  branches  of  his  charge  againli  them 
were,  that  thereprefentation  of  the  Old  Tertament  itories  inclined 
the  people  to  judaifm  j  that  the  New  Teilamentllories  encouraged 
iibertir.ifm  and  infidelity  ;  and  that  both  of  them  leflened  the  cha- 
rities to  the  poor  :  it  feems  that  this  profecution  fucceeded  :  for, 
in  1548,  the  parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  the  company  in  the 
pofTeihon  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  but  interdicted  the  reprefenta- 
tiOii^  the  my/leries.  But  in  Spain,  we  find  by  Cervantes,  that 
they  continued  much  longer;  and  held  their  own,  even  after 
good  comedy  came  in  amongft  them  :  as  appears  from  the  excel- 
lent critique  of  the  canon,  in  the  fourth  bock,  where  he  fhows 
how  the  old  extravagant  romances  might  be  made  the  foundation 
<5f  a  regular ^//V  (which,  he  fays,  tatnb:tn  puede  ejoi^irft  en  pro/a 
ccviQ  en  uerfo  ;  *)  as  x.\vt  myjlcry-plays  might  be  improved  into  2LXt~ 
fdicumedy.  His  words  are  Pues  que  Jl  'venimos  a  las  comedias  dt<vi- 
ruiSy  que  de  milagroi  faljos  Jingen  en  ellas,  que  de  ccfas  apocrifas^  y  mal 
tntenaidasy  attr  bueyenJo  a  un  fu/iio  los  m'tlagros  de  otro  %  ;  vvhicH 
rliade  them  fo  fond  of  miracles  that  they  introduced  them  into  las 
comedias  kumarMiy  as  he  calls  them.     To  return : 

Upon  thisprohibition,  the  French  poets  turned  themfelves  from 
Tiligious  to  7iiorai  farces.     And  in  this    v/e   foon  followed  them  : 

*  Civ.  D.  1.  4.  1  B.  4,  c=  20.  .t  lb.  21. 
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the  public  tafte  not  AifFering  any  greater  alteration  at  lirfl,  the* 
the  Italians  at  this  time  afforded  many  juft  compofitjons  for  better 
models.  Thele  farces  they  called  mora'ities.  Pierre  Gringore,  one 
of  their  old  poets,  printed  one  of  tnefe  OT5r/7//'/^.r,  intitled  La  Mo' 
ralite  de  V Homme  ObjUns.  The  perions  of  the  drama  are  PUcmme 
Obfiine — Pugnition  Dvuine — Simonie — liypoc*-iJic — and  Dcmerites- 
Communes,  The  Homme  Objlin^  is  the  atheift,  and  comes  in  blaf- 
pheming,  and  determined  to  perfill  in  his  impieties.  Then  Pug- 
nition Diulne  appears,  fitting  on  a  throne  in  the  air,  and  menacing 
the  atheift  with  puniihment.  After  this  fcene,  Simcnie,  Hypocri/ie, 
and  Dtmerites  Communes  appear  and  play  their  parts.  In  conclu- 
fion,  Pugniiion  Di'vine  returns,  preaches  to  them,  upbraids  them 
with  their  crimes,  and,  in  Ihort,  draws  them  all  to  repentance,  all 
but  the  Homme  Objihie,  who  perfifts  in  his  impiety,  and  isdeih'oy- 
ed  for  an  example.  To  this  fad  ferious  fubjedt  they  added,  tho'  in 
a  feparate  reprefentation,  a  merry  kind  of  farce  called  Settle,  iii 
which  there  was  un  Pay/an  [the  Cloxvn]  under  the  name  of  Sot 
Comn^un  [or  FcoL]  But  we,  who  borrowed  all  thefe  delicacies  from 
the  French,  blended  the  Moralite  and  Softie  together  :  So  that  the 
Pay/an  or  Set  Commun,  the  Clonxin  or  Focl^  got  a  place  in  our  fe- 
rious moralities :  Whofe  bufmefs  we  may  underlland  in  the  fre- 
quent allusions  our  Shakefpeare  makes  to  them  :  as  in  that  fine 
fpeech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  ad  oi  Mcafure  for  Meafurc^ 
where  we  have  this  obfcure  paffage, 

merely  thou  art  Death's  Fool, 

For  him  thou  labour"* Ji  by  thy  fiight  to  Jl;itny 
And  yet  runn'Jl  to^rdhimjiilL 

For,  In  thefe  moralities,  the  Fool  of  the  piece,  in  order  to  {hew  the 
inevitable  approaches  of  Z)^«r^,  (another  of  the  DramatisPerfo-na) 
is  made  to  employ  all  his  ftratagems  to  avoid  him  ;  which,  as  the 
matter  is  ordered,  bring  the  Fool,  at  every  turn,  into  the  very  jaws 
of  his  enemy:  So  that  a  reprefentation  of  thefe  fcenes  would  afford 
a  great  deal  of  good  mirth  and  morals  mixed  together.  The  very 
{iiir^t  thing  is  again  alluded  to  in  thefe  lines  of  Lo^e''s  Labour  loji. 

So  Portent-Z/i^-  /  vjculd  c'er-rule  his  Jlate, 
That  he  fiould  be  my  Fool,  and  I  his  Faie. 

Acl.  iv.  fc.  2. 
But  the  French,  as  we  fay,  keeping  thefe  two  forts  of  farces  di- 
fiinft,  they  became,  in  time,  the  parents  of /r^s:^^^  and  rowz.^^?)' ; 
while  we,  by  jumbling  them  together,  begot  in  an  evil  hour,  that 
piungrel  fpecies,  unknown  to  nature  and  antiquity,  called  tragic 
comedy.     Warburton. 

TO  this,  when  Mr.  Upton's  Differtation  is  fubjoined.  thei-e  will, 
perhaps,  be  no  need  of  any  other  account  of  the  Vice, 

L4.  LIKg 
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LIK^  the  old  Vice.]  The  allufion  here  is  to  the  Vice,  a  droll 
charaderin  our  old  plays,  accoutred  with  along  coat,  a  cap  with 
a  pair  o{  afs's  ears,  and  a  dagger  of  lath.  Shakefpeare  alludes  to 
his  buffoon  appearance  in  'Invelfth  Night,  ad  iv. 

In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  Vice  ; 

W^ho  <with  a  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  his  njurath. 

Cries,  ah,  ha  !  to  the  DeviL 

In  the  fecond  part  of  AT.  Henry  IV.  acl  iii.  Falftaff  compares 
Shallow  to  Fice's  dagger  of  lath.  In  Hamlet,  ad  iii.  Hamlet  callg 
his  uncle, 

A  vice  ofkl'ngs : 

1.  e.  a  ridiculous  reprefentation  of  majefty.  Thefe  pafTages  the 
editors  have  very  nghtly  expounded.  I  will  now  mention  fome 
others,  which  feem  to  have  efcaped  their  notice,  the  allufions  be- 
ing not  quite  fo  obvious. 

The  Iniquity  was  often  the  Vice  in  our  old  moralities  ;  and  is  in- 
troduced in  B.  Jonfon's  play  called  7he  DeniiVs  an  Afs :  and 
iikewife  mentioned  in  his  Epigr.  ex  v. 

Being  no  'vitious  per/on,  hut  the  Vice 
About  the  toixn. 

Afis  old  Iniquity,  and  in  theft 
Of  miming,  gets  th*  opinion  of  a  ^it, 
5ut  a  pafiage  cited  from  his  play  will  make-the  following  obfer- 
vations  more  plain.     Ad  i.  Pug  afKS  the  Devil  <*  to  lend  him  a 
*»  Vice, 

"  Satan.  What  Vice  ? 
**  What  kind  would  thou  have  it  of? 

"  Pug.  Why,  any  Fraud, 
•*  Or  Coveicufnef,  or  lady  Vcniiy, 
•*  Or  old  Iniquity  :  I'll  call  him  hither." 
Thus  the  paffage  fhould  be  ordered. 
''Pug.  Why  any:  Fraud, 
"  Or  Ccveio-afnef,  or  lady  Vanity, 
**  Of  old  Iniquity. 

**  Satan.  Til  call  him  hither. 

"  Enter  Iniquity  the  Vice. 

**  Ini.  What  is  he  calls  upon  me,  and  Vvould  feem  to  lack 
*'  a  Vice  ? 
"  Ere  his  words  be  half  fpoken,  I  am  with  him  in  a  trict." 

And  in  his  Staple  of  Ne^s,  ad  ii. 


*'  Mirth.  How  like  you  the  Vice  i'-th'  play  ? 
^' Expedlatiun.  Which  is  he? 


*'  Mirth. 
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**  Mirth.  Three  or  four,  old  Co'vetoufnefs,  the  fordid 
**  Pern  bey  t  the  Mony-ha^dy  who  is  a  fleih-bawd  too,  they 

**  fay. 

**  Tattle,  But  here  is  never  2i  Fiend lo  carry  him  away. 
**  Befides,  he  has  never  a  wooden  dagger!  Td  not  give  a 
'*  rufh  for  a  Vice,  that  has  not  a  wooden  dagger  to  fnap  at 
*'  every  body  he  meets. 

**  MW/^.  That  was  the  old  way,   goffip,    when   hiiquizy 
**  came  in,  like  hokos  pokos,  in  a  jugler's  jerkin,  &c." 
He  alludes  to  the  Vice  in  the  Alchymijl^  adl  i.  fc.  3. 

"  '^ub.  And,  on  your  ftall,  a  puppet,  with  a  Vice.^'* 
Some  places  of  Shakefpeare  will  from  hence  appear  more  eafy  :  as 
in  the  iirft  part  of  Htnry  IV.   adl    ii.   where  Hal.  humouroufly 
charaflerizing  FalftafF,   calls  him,   That  re'verend  V\cq,  that  grey 
ln\c\mty,  that  father 'Ru^di.ri,  that  YzmXy  in  years,    in  allufion  to 
this  buffoon  character.     In  K.  Richard  111.  adtiii. 
Thus  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
/  moralize  tivo  meanings  in  one  nvord* 
Iniquity  is  the  formal  Vice.     Some  correal  the  pafiage, 

Thus,   like  the  formal  fwife  antiquity 

I  moralisze  fwo  meanings  in  one  ivord. 
Which  corredlion  is  out  of  all  rule  of  criticifm.  In  Hamlet,  z^ 
I.  there  is  an  allufion,  ftill  more  diilant,  to  the  Vice ;  which  will 
not  be  obvious  at  firll,  and  therefore  is  to  be  introduced  with  a 
Ihort  explanation.  This  buffoon  charadler  was  ufed  to  make  fun 
with  the  Devil;  and  he  had  feveral  trite  expreflions,  as,  I'll  be 
nxjith  you  in  a  trice  :  Ah,  ha,  bey,  are  you  there.  Sec.  And  this 
was  great  entertainment  to  the  audience,  to  fee  their  old  enemy 
fo  belabour'd  in  efiigy.  In  K.  Henry  V.  acl  iv.  a  boy  charaderiz- 
ing  Piflol,  fays,  Bar^clph  and  him  bad  ten  times  more  njalcur,  than 
this  roaring  De'vil  ithe  old  play ',  e-uery  one  may  pare  his  nails  <with  a 
nvocden  dagger.  Now  Hamlet,  having  been  inflruded  by  his  fa- 
ther's gholt,  is  refolved  to  break  the  fubjed  of  the  difcourfe  to 
none  but  Horatio;  and  to  all  others  his  intention  is  to  appear  as 
a  fort  of  madman  ;  when  therefore  the  oath  of  fecrecy  is  given  to 
the  centinels,  and  the  Ghoft  unfeen  calls  out /xuf^r;  Hamlet 
fpeaks  to  it  as  the  Vice  does  to  the  Devil.  Jh,  ha,  boy,  fay /I  thou 
fo  ?  Art  thou  there,  Truepemiy  ?  Hamlet  had  a  mind  tliat  the  cen- 
tinels fnould  imagine  this  was  a  ihape  that  the  devil  had  put  on  ; 
and  in  acl  iii.  he  is  fomewhat  of  this  opinion  himfelf. 

The  fir  it  that  I  have  feen 

May  be  the  devil. 
The  manner  of  fpeech  therefore  to  the  Devil  was  what  all  the  au- 
dience were  well  acquainted  with;  and   it  takes  off  in  fome  mea- 
iure  from  the  horror  of  the  fcene.     Perhaps  too  the  poet  was  wil- 
ling: 
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ling  to  inculcate,  that  good  Ijumour  is  the  beft  weapon  to  deal  with 
the  devil.  Truepenny^  either  by  way  of  irony,  or  literally  from 
the  Greek,  TpuTravov,  njeterator.  Which  word  the  Scholiall  on 
Ariftophanes'  Clouds,  V£r.  447.  explains,  -r^piJ-n,  0  ote^itit^i^/^Ivo?  h 
ToXq  ru^ayfxaira,  h  hfA.ttq  TrYHANON  Xi«XoL>=v.  Several  havc  tried  to 
find  a  derivation  of  the  Vice\  if  I  fhould  not  hit  on  the  right, 'I 
ihould  only  err  with  others.  The  Vice  is  either  a  quality  perfona- 
lized  as  bih  and  kaptos  in  Hefiod  and  ^fchylus.  Sin  and  Death 
in  Milton  ;  and  indeed  Vice  itfclf  is  a  perfon.     B.  xi.  517. 

And  took  his  image  nvbom  they  fer^v* d,  a  hruiijh  Vice, 
his  image,  i.  e.  a  brutifh  Vice^  image  :  the  Vice,  Glutiony  ;  not 
without  fome  allufion  to  the  Vice  of  the  plays ;  but  rather,  I 
think,  'tis  an  abbreviation  of  ^ice-ilevil,  as  vice-roy,  vice- 
doges,  &c,  and  therefore  properly  called  the  Vice.  He  makes  very 
free  with  his  mafler,  like  moil  other  vice-roys,  or  prime  minifters. 
So  that  he  is  the  Devil's  Vice^  and  prime  miniller;  and  'tis  this 
that  makes  him  fo  fawcy.     Upton. 

Mr.  Upton's  learning  only  fupplies  him  with  abfurditles.  His 
derivation  of  'vice  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  anfv/ered. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  obfervations  of  thefe learned  critics, 
but  that  fome  traces  of  this  antiquated  exhibition  arelb'll  retained 
in  the  ruftic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  feen  the  Denjil  very 
luftily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate 
fuccefibr  of  the  old /7ff .     Johnson. 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 

KING  Henry  the  Eighth, 

Cardinal  Wolfey. 

Cranmer,  Archhijhop  ^Canterbury, 

Duke  <?/ Norfolk. 

Duke  ^Buckingham. 

Duke  of  ^M^oW, 

Earlojf^uxvcj. 

Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cardinal  Campeius,  the  Papers  Legate, 

Capucius,  Ajnhajfador  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 

^/r  Thomas  A  udley,  Lord  Keeper, 

Gardiner,  Bijhop  of  Winchefter, 

Bijhop  <?/ Lincoln. 

Lord  Abergavenny. 

Lord  Sands. 

Sir  Henry  Guildford. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 

Sir  William  Sands.  ' 

Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolfey. 

Grifiith,  Gentleman-XJjher  to ^een  CatherinCc 

Three  Gentlemen. 

Do£ior  Butts,  Phyftcian  to  the  King, 

Garter,  King  at  Arms, 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  £/*  Buckingham. 

Brandon. 

Serjeant  at  Arms. 

Door-Keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber, 

Porter^  and  bis  Man, 

^leen  Catherine. 

Anne  Bullen. 

Jn  old  Lady,,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 

Patience,  Woman  to  ^een  Catherine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  dumb  Jhovjs.     IVomen   attending 

upon  the  ^tren ;  Spirits^  zvhich  appear  to  her.    Scribes^  Officers, 

Guards^  and  other  Attendants. 
The  SCENE  lies  mo^lym  London  2.n^Wefltninfler  -^  once,  at 

Kimbolton. 
^  ^  SirlVuIIam  San^s  was  created  lord  Sands  about  this  time,  but 
1-5  here  introduced  among  the  perfons  of  the  drama  as  a  dilHnft 
charafter.  Sir  William  has  not  a  fingle  fpeech  affigned  to  him  ; 
and  to  make  the  blunder  the  greater,  is  brought  on  after  lord  Sands 
has  already  made  his  appearance.  Steevens. 
^   There  is  no  enumeration  of  the  perfons  in  the  ojd  edition.  Johns. 


PROLOGUE. 

/Come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  ;  things  nowy 
That  hear  a  weighty  and  a  ferious  hrow^ 
Sad,  hjgh,  and  working,  full  of fiate  and  woe  ; 
Such  noble  fceneSj  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
IFefloallprefent.     Thofe^  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear  j 
Thefuhje5i  will  deferve  it.     Such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  way  beliez-e. 
May  here  find  truth  too.     Thofe  that  come  to  fee 
Only  a  fhow  or  two,  and  fo  agree. 
The  play  maypafs,  if  they  be  ft  ill,  and  willing^     , 
ril  undertake,  may  fee  away  their  fmlling 
Richly  in  iwofhort  hours.     Only  they. 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play  \ 
A  noife  of  targets ;  "-  or  to  fee  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow^ 
Will  be  deceivd:  for,  gentle  hearers,  know^ 
To  rank  our  chofen  truth  with  ^fuch  a  fho^jj 

-or  to  fee  a  fellow 


In  a  long  motley  coat, j 

Alluding  to  the/o^/x  and  buffoons,  introduced  for  the  generality  in 
the  plays  a  little  before  our  author's  time  :  and  of  whom  he  hav^ 
left  us  a  fmall  tafte  in  his  own.     Theobald. 

-fuch  ajhoio 


jisfool  and  fight  is, ] 

This  is  not  the  only  paffage  in  which  Shakefpeare  has  difcovered 
his  convidion  of  the  impropriety  of  battles  reprefented  on  the  ftage. 
He  knew  that  five  or  fix  men  with  fwords,  gave  a  very  unfatisfac- 
tory  idea  of  an  army,  and  therefore,  wichout  much  care  to  excufe 
his  former  pradice,  he  allows  that  a  theatrical  fight  would  deftroy 
all  opinion  of  truth,  and  lea^e  him  nenjer  an  underftanding  friend^ 
Magnis  ingeniis  et  multa  nihilominus  habziuris  fimplex  conijemt  err  oris 
conjeffio.  Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  coronation  fhewn  in  this 
play  may  not  be  liable  to  all  that  can  be  objeded  againft  a  battle, 

Johnson. 

As 
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As  fool  and  fight  is^  befides  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains^  and  '^  the  opinion  that  we  bring 

To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend^ 

Will  leave  us  ne'er  an  underfianding  friend, 

Therefore^  for  goodnefs''  fake^  as  you  are  known 

The  fir fl  and  bappieft  hearers  of  the  tcwn^ 

Befad^  as  we  would  make  ye.     ^  Think  ye  fee 

The  very  perfons  of  our  noble  fiory^ 

As  they  were  living  \  thinks  you  fee  them  great , 

And  followed  zvith  the  general  throngs  and  fixe  a\ 

Of  thoiif and  friends  \  Then^in  a  7noment^  fee 

Howfoon  this  might inefs  meets  mifery  I 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then.  Pit  fay^ 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day^ 

th*  opinion  that  nve  bring 


To  make  that  only  true  <we  nonv  intern^ j'\ 
Thefe  lines  I  do  not  underiUnd,  and  fufpeft  them  of  corriiption. 
1  believe  we  may  better  read  thus : 

— //^'  opinion,  that  ive  bring 

Or  make  5  that  only  truth  ive  now  intend,       John&ON. 

5  Think  ye  fee 

^he  'very  perfons  of  our  noble  ft  ory,'\ 
Why  the  rhyme  fhould  have  been  interrupted  here,  when  it  was  {o 
eafily  to  be  fupplied,  I  cannot  conceive.     It  can  only  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  negligence  of  the  prefs,  or  the  tranfcribers ;  and 
therefore  I  have  made  no  fcruple  to  replace  it  thus ; 

Think  before  ye,  Theobald. 

This  isfpecious,  but  the  laxity  of  the  verfification  in  thisprCH 
logue,  and  in  the  following  epilogue,  makes  it  not  necefTary, 

JOHKSONif 

The  author  of  the  Revifal^oxA^  read, 

-    ■    of  cur  hiflory.  Steevens, 
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ACT     I.     SCENE     I. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Buke  of  Norfolk^  at  one  door ;  at  the  ether ^ 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  the  Lord  Abergavenny. 

Buckingham. 

GOOD  morrow,  and  well  met.    How  have  you 
done. 
Since  laft  we  faw  in  France  ? 
Nor.  I  thank  your  grace  ; 
Healthful,  and  ever  fince,  a  ^  frefh  admirer 
Of  what  I  faw  there. 

Buck,  An  untimely  ague 
Staid  me  a  prifoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Thofe  funs  of  glory,  thofe  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  : 
I  was  then  prefent,  faw  them  falute  on  horfe-back; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracemenc,  as  they  grew  together ; 

^ a  frejh  admlrer\  An  aJmirer  untired  ;  an  admirer  flill 

feeling  the  impreflion  as  if  it  were  hourly  renewed.     Johnson. 

Which 
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Wh/ch  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have 

weigh'd 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck,  All  the  whole  time, 
I  was  my  chamber's  prifoner. 

Nor,  Then  you  loft 
The  view  of  earthly  glory  :  Men  might  fay, 
7  Till  this  time  pomp  was  fingle  ;  but  now  marry'd 
To  one  above  itfelf.     ^  Each  following  day 
Became  the-  next  day's  mafter,  till  the  laft 
Made  former  wonders,  it's.     To-day,  the  French, 
9  All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  Englifh  ;  and,  to-morrow  they 
Mad«  Britain,  India  :  every  man  that  ftood, 
Shew'd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfifli  pages  were 
As  cherubim.s,  all  gilt :   the  madams  too. 
Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almoft  fweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them ;  that  their  very  labour 

'  Till  this  time  poTnp  ivas  Jiftgle  ;  but  nonv  marry* d 
To  one  abo've  itfelf. ] 

The  thought  is  odd  and  vvhimllcal ;  and  obfcure  enough  to  need 
an  explanation — Till  this  time  (fays  the  fpeaker)  Pomp  led  a  fin- 
gle life,  as  not  finding  a  hufband  able  to  fupport  her  according  to 
her  dignity  ;  but  fhe  has  now  got  one  in  Henry  VIII.  who  could 
fupport  her  even  above  her  condition  of  finery.  Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  here  difcovered  more  beauty  than  the  au- 
thor intended,  who  only  meant  to  fay  in  a  noify  periphrafe,  that 
pomp  R.vas  encreafed  on  this  occafion  to  more  than  tivice  as  much  as  it 
had  eqjer  been  before.  Pomp  is  no  more  married  to  the  Englifh  than 
to  the  French  king,  for  to  neither  is  any  preference  given  by  the 
fpeaker.  Pomp  is  only  married  to  pomp,  but  the  new  pomp  ii 
greater  than  the  old.     Johnson. 

^ 'Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  dafs  mafer^  i&c] 

Dies  diem docet.  Everyday  learned  fomethlng  from  the  preced- 
ing, till  the  concluding  day  colleded  all  the  fplendor  of  all  the 
former  ihews.     Johnson, 

5  All  clinquant, — ]  k\\ glittering,  ^\  (Inning.  Clarendon  ufes  this 
word  in  his  defcription  of  the  Spanifb  Juego  de  Toros,    Johnson, 

Was 
6 
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Was  to  them  as  a  painting.     Now  this  mafl< 
Was  cry'd,  incomparable  ;  and  the  enfuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.     The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  luftre,  were  now  beft,  now  word. 
As  prefence  did  prefent  them  ;  '  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praile  :  and,  being  prefent  both, 
•Twas  faid,  they  faw  but  one  •,  and  no  difcerner 
*Durll  wag  his  tongue  in  cenfure.  When  thele  funs, 
(For  fo  they  phrafe  'em)  by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  fpirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compafs  -,  that  former  fabulous  (lory. 
Being  now  feen  poffibie  enough,  got  credit ; 
That  ^  Bevis  was  believ'd. 

Buck,  Oh,  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worfhip,  and  afFecl: 
In  honour,  honefty,  ^  the  trad  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  difcourfer  lofe  fome  life. 
Which  action's  felf  was  tongue  to.     ^  i\ll  was  royal  j 
To  the  difpofing  of  it  nought  rebell'd, 


•^im  in  ejCy 


Still  him  in  prai/e  .•■—— ] 

So  Dryden, 

— Tivo  chiefs 

So  matched  as  each  feenid  'worthicjl   <when  aicne. 

jOHNSOy. 

^  Dtirji  fivag  his  ior.gus  in  cenfure ]   Ct:n/ut'e  for  determina^ 

tlon,  of  which  had  the  noblell  appearance.     War  bur  ton. 

''■  That  Be'vis  nvas  helia^yd.]  The  old  romantk  legend  of  Bevis 
of  Southampton.  This  Bevis  (or  Beavois)  a  Saxon,  was  for  his 
prowefs  created  by  William  the  Conqueror  earl  of  Southampton  : 
of  whom  Camden  in  his  Britannia.     Theobald. 

4 the  traSi  of  e-vtry  thirg,   &c.]   The   ccurfe   of  thefe 

triumphs  and  pleafures,  however  well  related,  muH  lofe  in  the 
defcription  part  of  that  fpirit  and  energy  which  were  exprefied  in 
the  real  adion.     Johnson. 

5  .  ■  I  AU  ^ivas  rcyal^  Sic]  This  fpcech  was  given  in  all  the 
editions  to  Buckingham  ;  but  improperly.  For  he  wanted  infor- 
Ination,  having  kept  his  chamber  during  the  folemnity.  I  have 
theiefore  given  it  to  Norfolk.     Warburton. 

Vol.  VII.  M  Order 
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Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  ^  the  office  did 
Diftindtly  his  full  fundlion. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 
I  mean,  who  fet  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  fport  together,  as  youguefs  ? 

Nor,  One,  certes,  that  promifes  no  ^  element 
In  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor,  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  difcretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  fpeed  him  !  no  man's  pye  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  thefe  '  fierce  vanities  !     I  wonder, 
^  That  fuch  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  fun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  fir, 
There's  in  him  Huff  that  puts  him  to  thefe  ends. 
For  being  not  propt  by  anceftry,  (whofe  grace 
Chalks  fuccefiTors  their  way)  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  j  neither  ally'd 


-the  office  did 


Dljlinaly  his  full  funaion.'\ 

The  commifTion  for  regulating  this  feftivity  was  well  executed, 
2nd  gave  exaftly  to  every  particular  perfon  and  adlion  the  proper 
place.     Johnson 

^ ehmcTit\  No  initiation,  no  previous  praftices.     Elements 

are  the  firft  principles  of  things,  or  Rudiments  of  knowledge.  The 
word  is  here  applied,  not  without  a  catachrefis,  to  a  peifon. 

Johnson. 

'  fierce  'vanities  ! ]  Fierce  is  here,  I  think,   ufed  like 

the  French  fier  for  proudy  unlefs  we  fuppofe  an  allufion  to  the  mi- 
mical ferocity  of  the  combatants  in  the  tilt.     Johnson. 

^  That  fuch  <2  keech ]  Ketch,  from   the  Italian  caicchio, 

llgnifying  a  tub,  barrel,  or  hogfhead,     Skinntr.     Pope. 

The  word  in  the  folio  is  keech^  which  not  being  underilood,  is 
changed  into  ketch. 

A  keech  is  a  folid  lump  or  mafs,     A  cake  of  wax  or  tallow  form- 
ed in  a  mould  is  called  yet  in  fpme  places  a  ktfch*    Johnson. 

To 
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To  eminent  afliftants ;  but,  fpider-like, 
^  Out  of  his  felf-drawing  web  : — he  gives  us  note^ 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way  ; 
*  A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

jlkr.  1  cannot  tell 
What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  fome  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  fee  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  :  Whence  has  he  that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard. 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himfelf. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 
Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him. 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  (hould  attend  on  him  ?    He  makes  up  ^  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  moft  part  fuch. 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  :  and  his  own  letter. 
The  honourable  board  of  ^  council  out, 
^  Muft  fetch  in  him  he  papers. 

Jler. 

^  Out  cf  his  ftlf-drawing  iioeh  ; ^ j  Thus  it  ftands  in  the 

firft  edition.     The  later  editors,  by  injudicious  corredion,    have 
printed, 

0«/ o/'^/j  felf- drawn  ot'^/^.  Johnson. 

*  A  gift  that  hewven  gi<ves  for  him,  njohich  huys 
A  place  next  to  the  kingJ\  , 

It  is  evident  a  word  or  two  in  the  lentence  is  mifplaced,   and  that 
wc  Ihould  read, 

^ .       A  gift  that  heaven  gi-vrs  ;  fvjhich  huys  for  him 

A  place  next  to  the  kitig.  W a  r b u  r  t on . 

It  is  full  as  likely  that  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

gi'ves  to  h'.m,——-— 

which  will  fave  any  greater  alteration.     Johnson. 

'^ thefile'\  That  is,  the  liji.     Johnson. 

^  council  outy]  Council  not  then  fitting.     Johnson. 

■*■  Muji  ftih  in  him  he  papers.]    He  papers^   a  verb  ;    his  own 
M  2  letter. 
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Aber.  1  do  know 
Kinlmen  of  mine,  three  at  theleaft,  that  have 
By  this  ib  ficken'd  their  eflates,  that  never 
They  fhall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck,  O,  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em 
For  this  greatjourney.     ^  What  did  this  vanity 
But  miniller  communication  of 
A  moft  poor  illue  ? 

Nor,  Grievingly  I  think, 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  coft  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck,  ^  Every  man. 
After  the  hideous  ilorm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  infpir'd  •,  and,  not  confuUing,  broke 
Into  a  general  pfophecy.  That  this  tempell, 
Daflnng  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  fudden  breach  on't. 

Nar,  Which  is  budded  out ; 
For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'c! 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber,  Is  it  therefore 

'  The  ambaffador  is  filenc'd  ? 

Nor, 

letter,  by  his  own  fingle  authority,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  muft  fetch  in  him  whom  he  papers  down. — 1  don't 
underllandic,  unlefs  this  be  the  meaning.     Pope. 

o 

'  -'What  did  this  njanity 

But ] 

What  efFed  has  this  pompous  fhew  but  theprodutlion  of  a  wretch- 
ed conclufion.     Johnson. 

^  E-cery  man, 
Jftertht  hideous  Jl or m  that  fcllouo'dt  &C.] 
His  author,  Hall,  fays,   Monday,  \'^th  day  of  June  ^  thire  blena  fuch 
Jlormsofnjotndandnveather^ihatmarfjel   ^as    to    hear ',.  for  ^which 
hideous  tcmpeji  Jo'):e  fad  it  tjuas  a  njery  pro^noliication  of  trouble  and 
hatred  10  come  letnxeen  frl/ices.     In  Henry  VI JI.  p.  So.     Ware. 

■^  The  ambaffador  is  filenc'd  ?]  SiUnc'd  for  recall'd.     This  being 
proper  to  be  faid   of  aa  arator  j  and  an  ambalTador  or  public 

raiaiiler 
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Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

Aber,  ^  A  proper  title  of  a  peace  j  and  purchas'd 
At  a  fuperfluous  rate  ! 

Buck.   Why,  all  this  bufinefs 
Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Ncr.  Like  it  your  grace, 
The  ftate  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.     I  advifc  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart,  that  wifhes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  fafety)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together  :  to  conlider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effedt,  v/ants  not 
A  minifter  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature. 
That  he's  revengeful ;  and,  I  know,  his  Iword 
Hath  a  iharp  edge,  it's  long,  and,  it  may  be  faid. 
It  reaches  far  ;  and  Vv'here  'twill  not  exrend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bafom  up  my  counfel. 
You'll  find  it  wholefome.  Lo,  where '-'comes  that  rock, 
That  I  advife  your  fliunning. 

^nter  Cardinal  JVolfey,  the  pwfe  borne  before  him^  certain 
of  the  guards  and  two  Secretaries  with  papers  The 
Cardinal  in  his  paffage  f-^-eth  his  eye  on  Buckingham^ 
and  Buckingham  on  hnn^  both  full  of  difaain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  farveyor  ?  ha  ? 
Where's  his  examination  ? 
Seer.  Plere  fo  pleafe  you. 

jniniiler  being  called  an  orator,  he  applies  Jilenc^d  to  ambafTa- 
dor.     War  BUR  TON. 

I  underftand  it  rather  of  the  French  ambaiTador  refiding  in 
England,  who,  by  being  refufed  an  audience,  may  be  faid  to  be 
filencd.     Johnson.  ^ 

"^  A  proper  tltU  of  a  peace  f, ]  A  fine  name  of  a  peace.  Iro- 
nically.    Johnson. 

^  -^ ccma  that  rock^'\  To  make  ihe  r:ck  ccme  is  not  very 

juft,       Jo«NSON. 

M  3  _  TFoh 
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JVoL  Is  he  in  perfon  ready  ? 

^ea\  Ay,  an't  plcafe  your  grace. 

IVol.  Well,  we  ihall  then  know  more  ;  and  Buck- 
ingham 
Shall  kfTen  this  big  look. 

[  Exeunt  Cardinal  and  his  train. 

Buck.  This 'butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him  ;  therefore,  belt 
Not  wake  him  in  his  flumber.     *  A  beo-gar's  book 
Out-worth's  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor,  What,  are  you  chaf'd  ? 
Af!<:  God  for  temperance  \  that's  the  appliance  only, 
Which  your  diicalc  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in  his  looks 
Matter  againfl;  me  •,  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Ivlc,  as  his  abjed  objeft  :  at  this  inftant 
^  He  bores  me  with  fome  trick.     He's  gone  to  the 

king  ; 
I'll  follow  and  out-ftare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord  ; 
And  let  yourreafon  with  your  choler  queflion 
What  'tis  you  go  about.     To  climb  fteep  hills. 
Requires  flow  pace  at  fird.     Anger  is  like'^ 

*  — ■^butcher's  cur — — ]  Wolfey  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Ton  of 

a  butcher.     Johnson. 

^ A  beggar'' s  hook 

Out-vjO'^th^s  a  twhlt^s  blood >'\ 
That  is,  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  bookjfh  beggar  are  more 
prized  than  the  high  defcent  of  hereditary  greatneTs.     This    is  a 
contemptuous  exclamation  very  naturally  put  into  the  mouth    of 
cr.e  of  the  antient,  unletter'd,  martial  nobility.     Johnson. 

3  He  bores  me  ^vith  fonii  trick. ]  He  fiabs  Or  wounds  me  by 

^me  artifice  or  fidion.     Johnson. 

4- -A  ger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horfc ',^ -]  * 

So  Maflinger,  in  the  Unnatural  Comhaty 

Let  pajjjon  n.vorkf  andy  like  a  hot-rciri'd  horfe^ 
'^ i^TXiU  quickly  tire  itj elf,  Steevens,c 

A 
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A  full  hot  horfe,  who  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self- mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advife  me,  like  you  :  Be  to  yourfelf 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck,  ril  to  the  king  •, 
And  ^  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipfsvich  fellow's  infolence  ;  or  proclaim. 
There's  difference  in  no  perfons. 

Nor,  Be  advis'd ; 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  fo  hot, 
That  it  do  finge  yourfelf.     We  may  out  run 
By  violent  fwiftnefs,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lofe  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  theliquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
Seeming  to  augment  it,  wafles  it  ?  Be  advis'd  : 
I  fay  again,  there  is  no  Englifh  foul 
More  ilronger  to  dired  you  than  yourfelf ; 
If  with  the  lap  of  reafon  you  would  qjaench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  paiTion. 

Buck.  Sir, 
I  am  thankful  to  you, and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prelcription  :  but  this  top- proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  nqt,  but 
From  ^  fincere  motions  ;  by  intelligence 
And  proofs  as  cjear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  fee  each  grain  of  gravel)  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treafonous. 

Nor,  Say  not,  treafonous. 

Buck,  To  the  king  I'll  fay't,    and  make  my  vouch 
as  ftrong 
As  fhore  of  rock. Attend.     This  holy  fox, 


s  ^ 


-from  a  mouth  ofhomur — ]  I  will  crulh  this  bafeborn 
fallow,  by  the  due  influence  of  my  rank,  or  fay  that  all  diilindion 
of  perfons  is  at  an  end.     Johnson. 

^  Jmcere  Tactions  \ — ]  Flonell:  indignation;  warmth  of  in- 
tegrity.    Perhaps  name  not,  fliould  be  blame  not. 

WbmfTQm  th.'fow  ofgaJl  I  blame  not,         Johnson. 

M  4  Or 
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Or  wolf,  cr  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenoLis, 

As  he  is  fubtle  ;  and  as  prone  to  mifchief. 
As  able  to  perform'c  :  ^  his  mind  and  place 
Infeding  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally) 
Only  to  f];ew  his  pomp,  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  ^  fuggeits  the  king  our  mader 
To  this  lad  coftly  treaty,  the  interview. 
That  fvvallow'd  fo  much  treafure,  and  like  a  glafs 
pid  break  i'  the  rinfing. 

Nor,  'Faith,  and  (o  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  rat   favour,  fir — This  cunning 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew. 
As  himfelf  pleas'd,  and  they  v/ere  ratify'd. 
As  he  cry'd,  ^bus  let  be — -to  as  much  end, 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.  But  ourcourt-cardinaj 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well  ;  for  worthy  Wolfey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  ir.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treaibn)  Charles  tlic  enipcror. 
Under  pretence  to  fee  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas  indeed  his  colour  -,  but  he  came 
To  v^hifper  Wolfey)  here  m.akes  a  vifitation  : 
His  tears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity^ 
Breed  him  fome  prejudice-,  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  hiarms,  that  menaced  him.     Fie  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal ;  and,  as  I  trow, 
Which  I  do  v/ell,  for  I  am  fure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd  ^   Vv'hereby  his  fuit  v/as  granted^ 

^  his  7nind  orj.  place 

Ji/fecling  cne  anciher^ ] 

This  13  very  fatirical.  His  mind  he  reprefents  as  highly  corrupt; 
^nd  yet  he  fuppof.-s  the  cont:>[;ion  of  the  place  of  liril  miniiier  as 
adding  an  infeclion  to  it.     Warburton. 

s  — fur»?cih  the  kincr  cur  malt r?.  Sur^S'h,   for  excites. 

Warburton, 

Ere 
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'Ere  It  was  afk'd,     But  when  the  way  was  made, 
Andpav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  defir'd. 
That  he  would  pleafe  to  alter  the  king's  courfe, 
And  break  theforclaid  peace.     Let  the  king  know, 
(As  foon  he  ihall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Poes  buy  and  fell  his  honour  as  he  pleafes, 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Ncr.  I  am  forry 
To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  could  wiih,  you  were 
Somethin2;mifl:aken  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  afyllable  : 
I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  fhape 
^e  fhall  appear  in  proof. 

Etiler  Brandon  ;  a  Serjeant  at  arms  before  bim^  and  tZi^Q 
or  three  of  the  guard. 

Bran.  Your  office,  ferjeant ;  execute  it. 

Serj.  Sir, 
My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  in  the  name 
Of  our  mod  Ibvereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord. 
The  net  has  fallen  upon  me  ^  I  ihall  perifh 
Under  device  and  pradice. 

Bran.  ^  I  am  forry 
To  ice  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  bufmefs  prefent      'Tis  his  highnefs'  pleafure 
You  (hall  to  theTov;er. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing 
To  plead  mine  innocence  ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me, 

^  I  am  ferry 
^0  fa  you  ta^enfrcm  Iiberfv,   to  lo:k  en 
The  hufinefs  prefjit. ] 

I  am  forry  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  prefent  and  an  eye-vvitnefs  of 
your  lofs  of  liberty.     Johnson, 

Which 
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Which  makes  my  whiteft  part  black.     The  will  of 

hearen 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  !  I  obey. 
O  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  ye  well. 

Bran.  Nay,  he    muft   bear  you   company.     The 
king  [To  Aberg. 

Is  p]eas*d  you  fhall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Abcr.    As  the  duke  laid, 
The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king*s  pleafurc 
By  me  obey'd. 

Bran,  Here  is  a  warrant  from 
The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute,  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confefTor,  John  de  la  Car, 
*  And  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor. 

Buck.  So,  fo  ; 
Thefe  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot.     No  more,  1  hope  } 

Bran.   A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  ^  Nicholas  Hopkins. 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  furveyor  is  falfe  -5  the  o'er- great  cardinal 
Hath  fliew'd  him  gold  :   '  my  life  is  fpann'd  already. 

*  Oie  Gilbert  Peck  hii  coun(t\\i)Y.'\  So  the  old  copies  have  it, 
but  1,  from  the  authorities  of  Hall  and  Holingfhead,  chang'd  it 
to  cbatictllor.  And  our  poet  hioifelf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  ad,  vouches  for  tins  corrtclion, 

At  ^jjhich  ;  appeared  agaitj}  him  hisfur'-ve^/cr. 
Sir  Gilbert  teck  his  chancellor.         Theobald, 

*  Michael  Bophms.']  So  all  the  old  copies  had  it  ;  and  fo  Mr. 
Rowe  and  Mr,  Pope  from  them.  But  here  again,  by  the  help  of 
the  chronicles,  1  have  given  the  true  reading.     Theo^alp. 

^  my  Ife  is  fpann* d  already  .'\  To  /pan  is  tO) gripe y  or  inchfe  in 

the  himd\  io  fi-an  is  alfo  to  jnrajure  by  the  palm  and  fingers.  The 
Rieatiing,  therefore,  may  either  be,  that  bold  is  taken  of  my  lifdj  my 
t'fe  IS  in  the  gripe,  ffm^  enemies  ;  or,  that  m-i^  time  is  msajured^  the 
I  ngth  of  7fjy  life  is  mnjo  dtt  r mined.      Johnson. 

I  am 
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I  am  the  fhadow  of  poor  Buckingham,  4 
Whofe  figure  even  this  inilant  cloud  purs  on, 

By  dark'ning  my  clear  fun. My  lord,  farewell. 

[  Exeunt, 

SCENE    ir. 

Changes  to  the  Council-Chamher. 

Cpr'rtet.  Enter  King  Henry^  leaning  on  the  Cardinal's 
JJjoulder ;  the  Nouks^  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovcl ;  the 
Cardinal  places  himjdf  under  the  Kng's  feet  en  his 
right  fide. 

King.  My  life  itfelf,  ^  and  the  bell  heart  of  ir, 

Thanks 

*  /  am  the  Jhadovj  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whoje  figure  even  this  init ant  cloud  -pun  en, 
B^  dark  Tiing  my  char  fun. ] 

Thefe  lines  have  pafied  all  the  editors.  Does  the  reader  under- 
fland  them  ?  ^y  me  ihey  are  inexplicable,  and  muil  be  left,  I  fear, 
to  f.ime  happier  Tagacity.  If  the  ufage  of  our  author's  time  could 
2\\Q)^  figurf  to  be  taken,  as  now,  for  dignity  or  Import amce,  we 
might  read, 

Wh'^fe  figure  e'ven  this  infant  cloud  puis  out. 
But  I  cannot  pler.fc  myfelf  with  any  conjecture. 

Another  explanarion  may  be  given,  fjmewhat  har/li,  but  the 
bell  that  cccurs  to  me. 

/  rm  th-  jhadonv  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whcje figure  even  th:s  infant  Cicud puis  on, 

whofe  port  and  dignity  is  alfumed    by  this   cardinal,   that  over- 
clouds and  opprefTes  me,  and  who  gains  my  place 
By  darkening  my  clear  fun .  J  o  b  k  s  o  r; . 

5  and  the  h'^  hea.xt  of  it.]   The  expreilion.  is   monftrous. 

The  heart  is  fuppofed  the  feat  of  life  :  but,  as  if  he  had  many 
lives,  and  to  each  of  them  a  heart,  he  frys,  hi:  hcf  heart.  A  way 
of  fpeaking  that  would  have  become  a  cat  rather  than  a  king. 

Wak  burton. 

This  exprefiion  is  not  more  monflrous  than  msny  others.  Heart 
as  not  here  taken  for  the  great  organ  of  circul3tion  and  life,  bur, 
in  a  common  and  popular  fenfe,  for  the  moft  valuable  or  precious 
|)art.     Our  author,   in  HamUt,  mentions  the  heart  of  heart.     E\'- 

haultcd 
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Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.   ^  T  flood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full-charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  choak'd  it.     Let  becalVd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :  in  perfon  * 
ril  hear  him  his  confefilons  juflify  ; 
i\nd  point  by  point  the  treafoiis  of  his  mafler 
He  fhall  again  relate. 

J  noife  within^  crying,,  Room  for  the  Queen.  Enter 
the  ^ieen,  ujhered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk : 
Jbe  kneels,  The  King  rifeth  from  his  Jlate^  takes  her  up ^ 
kiffes^  and  place ih  her  by  him. 

Queen,  Nay,  we  muft  longer  kneel  ^  I  am  a  fuitor, 

Krng,  Arife,  and  take  your  place  by  us:  half  your 
fuit 
Never  name  to  us ;   you  have  half  our  power  : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  afi<,  is  given  \ 
Repeat  your  Vv  ill,  and  take  it. 

Shieen.  T'hank  your  majeily, 
— That  you  would  love  yourfelf ,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconfider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

Ki>ig,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Quetn.  1  am  follicitcd,  not  by  a  {qvi^ 
And  thofe  of  true  condition,  that  your  fubjcds 
Are  in  great  grievance.   Hiere  have  been  commifTions 
Sent  down  among  'em,  which  have  fiaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties :  wherein  although,   \ToWolfey, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 

hauded  and  efTete  ground  is  faid  by  the  farmer  to  be  out  of  heart. 
The  hard  and  inner  part  of  the  oak   x^zAXt^  hzart  of  oak, 

Johnson. 

e fico^  P  the  le^el 

Of  a  full-char g^ a  confecltrac^y^—^ — ] 

To  fcand  in  the  hn)el  of  a  gun  is  to  Hand  in  a  lim  vjzih  its  mouth, 
fo  as  to  be  hit  by  the  Ihot.     Johnson. 

Moft 
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Mod  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 

Of  thefe  exadions,  yet  the  king  our  mafLer, 

(Whole  honour  heaven  fhield  from  foil !)  even  he 

efcapes  not 
Language  unmannerly  \  yea  fuch,  which  breaks 
The  fides  of  loyalty,  and  almoft  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almoft  appears, 
It  doth  appear :  for,  upon  thefe  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
"  The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger 
^  And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defperate  mianner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
^  And  Danger  ferves  among  them. 

^  Thi  many  to  them  ^ longings — ]  The  mayiy  is  the  me'my,  the  train, 
the  people.     Dryden  is,  perhaps,  the  laft  that  ufed  this  word. 

T/:e  kings  before  their  many  rede.  Johnson. 

^  And  la(;k  cf  other  mucins, — ]  Means  does   not  fignifv  methods 
cf  liveJihood,  for  that  was  faid  immediately  before,- 

Vrfit  Jlr  other  life, 

but  it  fignines,  necjfariei — ampelUd,  f  .ys  the  fpealcer,  fcr  <zi'^nt  of 
brtadand  oih  r  nccffnies.  But  the  poet  uling  for  the  thing,  [^ovant 
of  bnad']  the  efFedt  of  it,  {}:)unger'\  the  pafTage  is  become  doubly  ob* 
fcure  ;  rirlt,  by  ufiDg  a  term  in  a  licentious  fenfe,  and  then  by 
putting  it  to  a  vicious  conftruclion.  The  not  apprehending  tha: 
this  is  one  of  the  diRinguilhing  peculiarities  in  Shakefpeare's  ftile, 
has  bee.i  the  occaficn  of  fo  much  ridiculous  correclion  of  him. 

Warburton. 
I  have  inferted  this  note  rather  becaufe  it  feems   to    have    been 
the  writer's  favourite,  than  becaufe  it  is  of  much  value.  Itexplains 
what  no  reader  has  found  difficult,  and,  I  think,  explains  it  wrong. 

Johnson. 
^And  Da77ger  fer<v£s  among  them  ]  Coald  one  ealily  believe,  that  a 
writer,  who  had,  but  immediately  before,  funk  fo  low  in  his  ex- 
preffion,  (hould  here  rife  again  to  a  height  fo  truly  fublime  ?  where, 
by  the  noblellftretch  of  fancy.  Danger  is  perfor.alized  as  ferving 
in  the  /ebei  army,  and  ihaking  the  efiabiilhed  government. 

War  BURTON. 
King. 
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King.  Taxation  ! 
Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ?     My  lord  cardinal. 
You,  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ^ 

Wol.  Pieafe  yon,  fir, 
I  know  but  of  afmgle  part  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  ftate;    '  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  fteps  with  me. 

Queen.  No,  my  lord. 
You  know  no  more  than  others ;  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike,  which  are  not  wholei* 

fome 
To  thofe  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  muft 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     Thefe  exactions. 
Whereof  my  fovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Moil  pedilent  to  the  hearing  ^  and,  to  bear  them, 
The  back  is  facrifice  to  the  load.     They  fay, 
They  are  devis'd  by  you  ;  or  elfe  you  fufFer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

King,  Still,  exaction  ! 
The  nature  of  it  ?  In  what  kind,  let's  know 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Queen,  I  am  much  too  venturous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience,  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  fubjedls'  grief 
Comes  through    commillions,  v/hich   compel  from 

each 
The  fixth  part  of  his  fubftance,  to  be  levy'd 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France.     This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  fpic  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them  ;  their  curfes  now, 

-front  hut  in  that  file]  I  VLin  hut  primus  infer  pares.     I   am 


but  firil  in  the  row  of  counrellors.     Johnson, 

Live 
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Live  where  their  prayers  did,  and  it's  come  to  pafs. 

That  tradable  obedience  is  a  flave 

To  each  incenled  will.     I  would,  your  highnefs 

Would  give  It  quick  confideration,  for 

^  There  is  no  primer  bufinefs. 

King.  By  my  life. 
This  is  againft  our  pleafure. 

TVoL  And  forme, 
I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  fingle  voice  ;  and  that  not  pad  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     \{  \  am 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  perfon,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing ;  let  me  fay, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  mud  go  through.     We  mufr  not  Hint 
Our  neceffary  adions,  in  the  fear 
'  To  cope  malicious  cenlurers  ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fifhes  do  a  vcfTcl  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  befl, 

*  There  is  no  primer  buJi7iefsJ\  In  the  old  edition. 
There  is  no  primer  bafenefs. 

The  queen  is  here  complaining  of  the  fufFering  of  the  common.'? ; 
which,  fhe  fufpeds,  arofe  from  the  abufe  of  power  in  fome  oreat 
men.  But  fhe  is  very  referved  in  fpeaking  her  tho'jghts  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  it.  We  may  be  aiTured  then,  that  Ihe  did  not,  in 
conclufion,  call  it  the  higheft  haje^ifs ;  bat  rather  made  ufe  of  a 
word  that  could  not  offend  the  cardinal,  and  yet  would  incline  the 
king  to  give  it  a  fpeedy  hearing.     I  read  therefore. 

Thfreis  no  primer  bufinefs, 

i .  e.  no  matter  of  ftate  that  more  earneHly  prefles  a  difpatch. 

Warburton. 

3  Tocope-^]  To  engage  with ;   to  encounter.     The  word  is  dill 
Kfed  in  foms  counties.     Joh.nson. 

By 
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^  By  fivck  interpreters,  (or  weak  ones  ^)  is 

Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  ;  ^  what  worii,  as  oftj- 

Hitting  a  groffer  quality,  is  cry'd  up 

For  OL^r  bed  ad.     If  we  (hall  ftand  Hill, 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at^ 

We  flv3u}d  take  root  here  where  we  fit,  or  fit 

State-ftatues  only. 

King.  Things  done  well. 
And  with  a  care,  exempt  themfelves  from  fear  ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  iffue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commilfion  ?  I  believe,  not  any. 
We  mult  not  rend  our  fuhjeds  from  our  laws. 
And  flick  them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each  \ 
A  trembling  contribution  !  why,  we  take 
'From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  the  timber  $ 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 
The  air  will  drink  the  fap.     To  every  county. 
Where  this  is  queftion'd,  fend  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  hath  deny'd 
The  force  of  this  com.miffion.     Pray,  look  to^t  : 
I  put  it  to  your  care, 

*  Byj?:^,  Sec]  The  old  edition  reads, 

Bv  fick  ii.terpr tiers,  (once  <^■Jeak  cm^J  is 

2\'ci  cursy 

I  Jo  not  know  that  the  old  reading  ou^Jit   to  be  reilored,    but  i% 

iTi ay  be  noted .     John 5 ox . 

5  „or  iveak  onxs — ]  The  eld  copy  reads, 

-• -once  nMcak  oms"^ — 

^'"-  is  not  unfrequently  ufed  ior  Jlm-:fimes  among  the  old  wrj- 


KjrJC 

ters.     bxEEv 


^ r-jjhat  nvcrjiy  as  oft 

Hitting  a ^t ojpr  tjualtiy, ] 

The  v/orft  ricl ions  of  great  men  r.re  commended  by  the  vulgar,  a? 
riiore  accommodated  to  the  grotTnefs  of  their  notions.    Johnson. 

'  F rem  eve>y  tree,  lop,   barky  and  part  o    the  limhtr  ;]   Lop  is    a 
fulvilantive,  and  iignifies  th^ branches,     Warburtor. 
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tVoL  A  word  with  you.  [To  the  Secretary. 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  fhire, 
Of    the    king's    grace  and   pardon.      The    griev'd 

commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  ;  let  it  be  nois'd. 
That,  through  our  interceflion,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes :  I  fhall  anon  advife  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [^E^it  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor, 

§ueen,  I  am  forry,  that*the  duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  difpleafure* 

King,  It  grieves  many. 
The  gentleman  is  learn'd  ;  a  mofl  rare  fpeaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  fuch. 
That  he  may  furnifh  and  inflruct  great  teachers. 
And  never  feek  for  aid  '  out  of  himfelf     Yet  fee 
When  thefe  fo  ^  noble  benefits  fliall  prove 
Not  well  difpos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.     ^  This  man,  fo  compleat. 
Who  was  enroll'd  'mongfl  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almoft  with  ravifli'd  lift'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  fpeech,  a  minute  ^  he,  mv  lady, 

Hath 

*   ■'   ■        out  of  himfelf. ]  Beyond  the  treafures  of  his  own 

mind.     Johnson. 

*  • noble  benefits 

Not  ivell  difpos'd, ] 

Great  gifts  of  nature  and  education,  not  joined  with  good  diipofi- 
tions.     Johnson. 

^  ■    ■  This  man,  fo  cotnpleat, 

VFho  ifjas  enroll'd  'mong  ft  <vconders,  and  n^vhen  nxe, 
Almofi  nvith  ra-vijVd  lijl^ ning,  could  fiot  find 
Mis  hour  cffpeechy  a  7ninute  ;  he^  Tv.y  lady^  &c.] 
This  fentence  is  broken  and  confufed,  though,  with   the  allow- 
ances always  to  be  made  to  our  authour,  it  may  be  underftood. 
Yet  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the  old  edition,  which  gives  it 
thus  : 

Vol.  VII.  N  ^ and 
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Hath  into  monflrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black. 
As  if  befmear'd  in  hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  Ihall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  truft)  of  him 
Things  to  flrrike  honour  fad. — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore- recited  practices ;  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

IVoL  Stand  forth  5  and  with  bold  fpirit  relate,  what 
you. 
Mod  like  a  careful  fubje6l,  have  colledled 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

King.  Speak  freely. 

Surv,  Firll,  it  was  ufual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infe6t  his  fpeech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  ifTue  die,  he'd  carry  it  fo 
To  make  the  fcepter  his.     Thefe  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  Ibn-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

TFcl.  Pleafe  your  highnefs,  note 
*  This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  willi,  to  your  high  perfon, 
His  will  is  moil  malignant;  and  it  flrctches 


-andivhen  tve. 


Jlmoft  <witb  ra'vijh'd  li/nlng- 
I  know  not  whether  we  may  not  read. 


-th 


ns  man 


Who  ai-aj  enrolled  nxjith  nvotider,  and  whom  otr 
Almoji  were  ranjijh^d  hjlening^  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  fpeech  a  minute. 
To  Ifien  a  man,  for,  to  hearken  to  him,  is  commonly  ufed  by  our 
authour.     So  by  Miltouy 

I  liftti'dthem  a  while. 
I  do  not  rate  my  conje^lure  at  much  ;  but  as  the  common  read- 
ing is  without  authority,  fomething  may  be  tried.     Perhaps   the 
paflage  is  beft  as  it  was  originally  publiflied.     Johnson. 

*  Thii  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. ^  Note  this  particular  part 
cf  this  dangerous  defign.     Johnson. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  you  to  your  friends. 

Shieen.  My  learn'd  lord  cardinal. 
Deliver  all  with  charity. 

King.  Speak  on. 
How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  To  this  point  haft  thou  heard  him 
Ac  any  time  fpeak  aught  ? 

SuYV.  He  was  brought  to  this, 
^  By  a  vain  prophefy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins, 

King.  Wiiat  was  that  Hopkins  ? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar. 
His  confefTor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  fovereignty. 

King!  How  know'fh  thou  this  ? 

^urv.  Not  long  before  your  highnefs  fped  to  France^ 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rofe,  within  the  parifh 
Saint  Lawrence  Poukney,  did  of  me 'demand 
What  was  the  fpeech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey:   I  reply'd, 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king's  danger.     Prefently  the  duke 
Said,  'twas  the  fear,  indeed  ;  and  that  he  doubted, 
'  Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk  -,  that  oft,  fays  he. 
Hath  fent  to  me,  wifhing  vc.t  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 

^  By  a  n;ain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hcpkins."]  In  former  editiofiS, 
By  a  'v  at  n  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Kenton. 
We  heard  before,  from  Brandon,  of  one  Nicholas  Hopkins  j  and 
now  his  name  is  changed  into  Henton  ;  fo  that  Brandon  and  the 
furveyor  feem  to  be  in  two  flories.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
and  the  fameperfon  meant,  Hopkins ;  as  I  have  reftcred  it  in  the 
text,  for  perfpicuity's  fake;  yet  will  it  net  be  any  ditticulty  to  ac- 
count for  the  other  name,  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  he  was 
a  monk  of  the  convent,  call'd  Henton,  near  BriRoI,  So  both  Hall 
and  HolingOiead  acquaint  us.  And  he  might,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thefe  times,  be  called  Nicholas  of  Henton,  from  the 
place  J  as  Hopkins,  from  his  family.     Theobald. 

N  2  To 
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To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  fome  moment : 

Whom  after  ^  under  the  confefTion's  feal 

He  folemnly  had  fworn,  that,  what  he  fpoke. 

My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 

7  o  me,  fhould  utter  \  with  demure  confidence, 

Thus  plaufingly  enfu'd  ; — Neither  the  king  nor  his 

heirs 
(Tell  you  the  duke)  fhall  profper:  bid  him  ftrive 
For  the  love  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England. 

^leen.  If  I  know  you  well. 
You  were  the  duke*s  furveyor,  and  loft  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants.     Take  good  heed, 
You  charge  not  in  your  fpleen  a  noble  perfon,- 
And  fpoil  your  nobler  foul.     I  fay,  take  heed  ; 
Yes,  heartily  I  befeech  you. 

King.  Let  him  on  : 
— Go  forward. 

Stirv.  On  my  foul,  I'll  fpeak  but  truth. 
I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illufions 
The  monk  might  bedeceiv'dj  and  that 'twas  dang'rous 

for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  fo  far  until 
It  forg'd  him  fome  defign,  which,  being  believ'd, 
It  was  much  like  to  do  :   He  anfwered,  ^uJIj^ 
It  can  do  ?ne  no  dmn^ge :  Adding  further, 
Thar,  had  the  king  in  his  lafl:  ficknefs  fail'd, 

^ under  the  commijjion' s  feal 

He  folemnly  had  f^jjorn^ ] 

So  all  the  editions  down  from  the  very  beginning.  But  what 
commifjion '^  feal  ?  That  is  a  quefiion,  I  dare  fay,  none  of  our 
diligent  editors  ever  a&ed  themfelves.  The  text  mufl  be  reftored, 
as  I  havecorreftedit ;  and  honeft  Holingfliead,  from  whom  our 
author  took  the  fubilance  of  this  pafTage,  may  be  called  in  as  a 
teflimony, — -**  The  duke  in  talk  told  the  wow/^,  that  he  had  done 
««  very  well  to  bind  his  chaplain,  John  de  la  Court,  under  the 
**  {^:^\td  c-rr7fefp,on,  to  keep  fecret  fuch  matter."  Vid,  Life  of  Hen. 
Vlir.  p.  863,     Theobald. 

The 
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The  cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  ofx. 

King.  Ha  !  what  lb  rank  ?  ^  ah,  ha  ! 

There's  nnifchief  in  this  man : — Canil  thou  lay  further? 

Surv,  I  can,  my  liege. 

King.  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 
After  you  highnefs  had  reprov'd  the  dnke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer, 

King,  I  remember 
Of  fuch  a  time.     ^  Being  my  fworn  fervant. 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his.     But  on  ;  what  hence  P 

Surv.  If,  quoth  he,  '  1  for  this  had  been  committed, 
'  As  to  the  Tower,  I  thought ;  I  would  have  play'd 

*  The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 

*  The  ufurper  Richard  ;  who,  being  at  Salifbury, 

'  Made  fuit  to  come  in's  prefence;   which,  if  granted, 

*  As  he  made  femblance  of  his  duty,  would 
'  Have  put  his  knife  into  him.' 

King,  A  giant  traitor  ! 

fVol,    Now,    madam,    may   his  highnefs   live   in 
freedom-, 
And  this  man  out  of  prifon  ? 
^icen,  God  mend  all ! 
King.  There's  fomething  more  would  out  of  thee  •, 

what  fay'ft  .^ 
Surv,    After,  '  the  duke  his  father,'  with,  '  the 
knife,'— 
He  flretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  fpread  on  his  bread,  mounting  his  eyes, 

^  —fo  rank  P — ]  Pvank  weeds,  are  weeds  that  are  grown  up  to 
great  height  and  Itrength.  What^  fays  the  king,  ivas  he  ad=vanced 
to  this  pilch  ?     Johnson. 

^ Being  my  fnjcorn  fer-vant,    &c.]  Sir   William    Blomer 

(Holinfhed  calls  him  Bulmer)  was  reprimanded  by  the  king  in 
the  liar-chamber,  for  that,  being  his  fworn  fervant,  he  had  left  the 
king's  fervice  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham's.     Ed-wards' s  MSS, 

Steevens. 

N  3  He 
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He  did  difcharge  a  horrible  oath,   whofe  tenour 
Was, — Were  he  evil-us'd,  he  would  out-go 
His  father^  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irrefolute  purpofe. 
King.  There's  his  period. 
To  fheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd  ; 
Call  him  to  prefent  trial :  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his  -,  if  none. 
Let  him  not  feek  it  of  us.     By  day  and  night. 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    III. 

Jn  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain^  and  Lord  Sands, 

Cham,  ^  Is  it  pofllble,  the  fpells  of  France  Ihould 
•       juggle 
Men  into  fuch  flrange  myfteries  ? 

Sands, 

^  Is  ifpcjjihle^  the  {^t\h  of  France  pould  juggle 
Men  into  fuch  J}  range  myfteries?] 
Thefe  myfieries  were  the  fantaftic  court-fa fl-i ions.  He  fays  they 
were  occafioiied  by  the  y/f//j  of  France.  Now  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  common  people,  that  conjurers,  jugglers,  &c.  withy^t/Zi  and 
charms  could  force  men  to  commit  idle  fantaftic  aftions  ;  and 
change  even  their  fiiapes  to  fomething  ridiculous  and  grotefque. 
To  this  fuperftition  the  poet  alludes,  who,  therefore,  we  muft 
think,  wrote  the  fecond  line  thus. 

Men  into  fuch  f  range  mockeries : 
A  word  well  expreftjve  of  the  whimfical  fafhions  here  complained 
of.     Sir  Thomas  More,  fpea king  of  this  very  matter,  at  the  fame 
time,  fays, 

Vt  mere  fimicT  I  ah  or  et  finger e 
Et  amulari  Gallicasineptias. 
But  the  Oxford  editor,  without  regard  to  the  metaphor,  but  in 
order  to  improve  on  the  emendation,  reads  m:mick*ries ;  not  confi- 
dering  neither  that  vvjjatfoever  any  thing  is  changed  or  juggled  \x\XO 
hy  fpells,  muit  have  ^pcjfnje  figniiication,  as  mockeries,  [i.  e.  vifiblc 
tt^ures]  \\Qi^x\  acliis,   ■<^i  mimichjries.     War  burton. 

I  do 
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Sands.  New  cufloms. 
Though  they  be  never  fo  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  *em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Cbam.  As  far  as  I  lee,  all  the  good,  our  Engliih 
Have  got  by  the  laft  voyage,  is  but  merely 
9  A  fit  or  two  o'the  face  ;  but  they  are  fhrewd  ones  ; 
For,  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  (wear  direclly 
Their  very  noies  had  been  counfellors 
To  Pepin,  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  ftate  fo. 

Sands.  They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones ;  one 
would  take  it. 
That  never  faw  them  pace  before,  the  fpavin 
'  And  ftringhalt  reign'd  among  'em. 

Cbam.  Death !  my  lord, 
Their  cloaths  are  after  fuch  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,  fure,  they  have  worn  out  chriilendom.     How 

now  ? 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Ej7ter  Sir  Tbomas  LovclL 

Lev.  Faith,  my  lord, 
I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for.? 

I  do  not  deny  this  note  to  bepiaufible,  but  am  in  doubt  whether 
it  be  right.  1  believe  the  explanation  of  the  word  myjlerce-  will 
fpareus  the  trouble  of  trying  experiments  of  emendation.  Myfte- 
Ties  were  allegorical  Ihews,  which  the  irMmmers  of  thofe  times  exhi- 
bited in  odd  and  fantaftic  habits.  Myjieries  are  ufed,  by  an  eafy 
£gure,  for  thofe  that  exhibited  myjieries ;  and  the  fenfe  is  only, 
that  the  travelled  Englishmen  were  metamorphofed,  by  foreign 
faihions,  into  fuch  an  uncouth  appearance,  that  they  looked  like 
TJiummers  in.  2.  my ^Qvy.     Johnson. 

*  A  Jit  or  t-ivo  o'  the  face  ; ]  A  fit  of  the  face  feems  to  be 

what  we  now  term  ^gnmacsy  an  artificial  caflofthe  countenance. 

Johnson. 
^  And  firinghalt  reign' d  amcng^  em.'\^\iZ  Jlr'inghah   is    a   diTeafe 
incident  to  horfes,  which  gives  them  a  convulfive  motion  in  their 
paces.  St££vens.  - 

N  4  Lov. 
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Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants. 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cbam.  1  am  glad  'tis  there ;  now  I  would  pray  our 
monfieurs 
To  think  an  Englifh  courtier  may  be  wife. 
And  never  fee  the  Louvre. 

Lov,  They  mufl  either 
(For  lb  run  the  conditions)  leave  thofe  remnants 
Cf  fool  and  feiither,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  (as  fights  and  fire-works ; 
Abufing  better  men  then  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wifdom)  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  (lockings. 
Short  bolller'd  breeches,  and  thofe  types  of  travel. 
And  underiland  again  like  honell  men. 
Or  pack  to  their  old  play-fellows  :  there,  I  take  it. 
They  may,  cum  privilegio^  wear  away 
The  lag-end  of  their  lewdnefs,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands.  'Tis  time  to  give  them  phyfick,  their  difeafes 
Are  grown  fo  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  lofs  our  ladies 
Will  have  of  thefe  trim  vanities  .^ 

Lgv,  Ay,  marry. 
There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :   the  fly  v^horefons 
Have  got  a  fpeeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies  : 
A  French  fang  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  'em  !   I  am  glad,  they're 
going, 
For,  fure,  there's  no  converting  of  'em.    Now, 
An  honed  country  loid,  as  I  am;  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain -fong. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing  \  and,  by'r  Lady, 
Held  current  mufick  too. 

Cha7n.  Well  faid,  lord  Sands  ^ 
Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cafl:  yet  r 


Sands.  No,  my 


i^n-ci  • 


Nor 
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Nor  fhall  not,  while  I  have  a  flump. 

Cham,  Sir  Thomas, 
Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's  -, 
Your  lordfhip  is  a  gueft  too. 

Cham,   O,  'tis  true  : 
This  night  he  makes  a  fupper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I'll  afliire  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  in- 
deed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us  j 
His  dew  falls  ev'ry  where. 

Cham,  No  doubt  he's  noble  ; 
He  had  a  black  mouth,  that  faid  other  of  him. 

Sands,  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal ;  in 
him, 
Sparing  would  fhew  a  worfe  fin  than  ill  doiftrine  : 
Men  of  his  way  fhould  be  mofl  liberal. 
They  are  fet  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  fo  j 
But  fev;  novv^  give  fo  great  ones.    My  barge  flays ; 
Your  lordihip  fnall  along. — Come,  good  Sir  Thomas, 
We  fhall  be  lateelfe-,  which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  fpoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands,  I  am  your  lordfhip's.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE     IV. 

Changes  to  Tork-Place. 

Hautboys.  A  fmall  table  under  a  flat e  for  the  Cardinal:, 
a  longer  table  for  the  gueft s.  Then  enter  Anne  Bulkny 
and  divers  other  ladies  and  gentlewomen^  as  gueft s^  at 
one  door ;   at  another  door,  enter  Sir  Henry  Guilford, 

Guil,  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  you  all:  this  night  he  dedica^s 

To 
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To  fair  content,  and  you  :  none  here,  he  hopes, 
In  all  this  *  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad  ;  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
5  As  firil-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome. 
Can  make  good  people. —  O  my  lord,  you  are  tardy  ; 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain^  Lord  Sands^  and  LovelL 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clap'd  wings  to  me. 

Ckam    You  are  young.  Sir  Harry  Guilford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay- thoughts  in  him,  fome  of  thefe 
Should  find  a  running  banquet,  ere  they  refted, 
I  think,  would  better  pleafe'em.     By  my  life, 
They  are  a  fweet  fociety  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O,  that  your  lordfliip  were  but  now  confelTor 
To  one  or  two  of  thefe  ! 

Sands,  I  would,  I  were ; 
They  Ihould  find  eafy  penance. 

Lov.  'Faith,  how  eafy  ? 

Sands.  As  eafy,  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  itpleafe  you  fit?  Sir  Harry, 
Place  you  that  fide,  I'll  take  the  charge  of  this  : 
His  grace  is  entring — Nay,  you  muft  not  freeze :    • 
Two  women,  plac'd  together,  make  cold  weather: — 

2  „ « — nohle  hezy,  —  '\  Milton  has  copied  this  word  : 


^bevy  affair  dames,  Johnson. 

"^  Ai^^x2i,  good  company,  good  njoine,  &c.]  As  this  pallage  has 
been  all  along  pointe'd,  Jir  Harry  Guilford  is  made  to  include  ail 
theie  under  l\itfrji  article  ;  and  then  gives  us  the  drop  as  to  what 
ihould  follow.     The  poet,  I  am  perfuaded,  wrote; 

As  finl-good  compar.y^  good  ^vine,  good  ivelcome,  kc 
i.  e.   he  would  have  you    as  merry  as   thefe  three   things  can 
make  you,  the    beft  company  in  the  land,    of  the   belt   rank, 
good  wine,  &c.     Theobald. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  mended  it  more  elegantly,  but  v.'ith  greater 
violence : 

As  firfly  gOQdcompan\^^  then  good  *w:ne,  Zee,       Joh  ^'  son. 

My 
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My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking  j 
Pray,  fit  between  thefe  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith. 
And  thank  your  iordlhip.— By  your  leave,  fweet  la- 
dies   iSits, 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me, 
I  had  it  from  my  father.  ^ 

Anne,  Was  he  mad,  Sir  ? 

Sands,  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too: 
But  he  would  bite  none;  juft  as  1  do  now, 
He'd  kifs  you  twenty  with  a  breath.  [liijifes  her. 

Cham.  Well  faid,  my  lord. — 
So,  now  you  are  fairly  feated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  thefe  fair  ladies 
Pafs  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 
Let  me  alone. 

Hauthoys.     Enter  Cardinal  PFolfey,  and  takes  his  ft  ate, 

Wol,   You  are  welcome,    my  fair  guefts :    That 
noble  lady. 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend.     This,  to  confirm  my  welcome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  \I)rinh. 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble  : — 
Let  me  have  fuch  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  fave  me  fo  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 
I  am  beholden  to  you :  Cheer  your  neighbours.— 
— Ladies,  you  are  not  merry. — Gentlemen, 
W^hofe  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  firil  muft  rife 
In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord  \  then  we  fhall  have  *em 
Talk  us  to  filence. 

Anne,  You  are  a  merry  gamefter. 
My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  m.y  play. 

Here's 
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Here's  to  your  hdyn:iip,  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  'tis  to  fuch  a  thing, 

Aiine.  You  cannot  lliew  me. 

Sands.  1  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 

[Brum  and  trumpets^  chambers  difchar^d,  * 

WgL  What's  that  ? 

Cham,  Look  out  there,  fome  of  you. 

Wol.  What  warlike  voice  ? 
And  to  what  txid.  is  this  ?  Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  priviieg*d. 

Re-enter  Servant, 

Cham.  How  now  P  What  is't  ? 
Ser'D.  A  noble  troop  of  ftrangers  ; 
For  fo  they  leem  :  they  have  left  their  barge,    and 

landed, 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambafiadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain. 
Go,  give  'em  welcome  \  you  can  fpeak  the  French 

tongue ; 
And,  pray,  receive  'em  nobly,  and  condufi:  'em 
Into  our  prefence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  ihinc  at  full  upon  them  : — Some  attend  him. — 

[All  arife.,  and  tables  removed. 
— You  have  now  a  broken  banquet  ^  but  we'll  mend 

it. 
A  good  digeilion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
1  fnower  a  welcome  on  you.     Welcom.e  all. 

^  chambers  dtfchdrged.'\  Chambers  are  very  fmall  guns,  ufed  only 
on  occafions  of  rejoicing.  They  are  fo  contrived  as  to  carry  great 
charges,  and  thereby  to  make  a  noife  more  than  proportioned  to 
their  fize.  Some  of  them  are  ilill  fired  in  the  Park,  and  at  the 
places  oppofite  to  the  parliament-houfe,  when  the  king  goes  thi- 
ther. Camden  enumerates  them  among  other  guns,  as  follows,-— 
.«  cannons,  demi-canncns,  chambirsy  arqucbufe,  mufquet.' 

St££V£NS. 

Eaut' 
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Hautboys.  Enter  King  and  others  as  Mafners^  habited 
like  Shepherds^  ufher'd  by  the  Lord  Chaynberlain. 
^hey  pafs  direufly  before  the  Cardinal^  and  gracefully 
falute  him, 

A  noble  company  !  What  are  their  pleafures  ? 

Cham.  Becaufe  they  fpeak  no  Englifti,  thus  they 
pray'd 
To  tell  your  grace; — that  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  'io  noble  and  ib  fair  alTembly, 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  lefs. 
Gut  of  the  great  refpe6l  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and  under  your  fair  condud 
Crave  leave  to  view  thefe  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

IVol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain. 
They  have  done  my  poor  houlc  grace ;  for  which  I 

pay  'em 
A  thoufand  thanks,  and  pray  'em,  take  their  pleafures. 
[  Chufe  ladies^  King  and  Anne  Bullen, 

King,  The  faireft  hand  I  ever  touch'd  !  O  beauty, 
'Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  {jShifck,    Dance. 

Wol  My  lord, 

Cham,  Your  grace  ? 

JVoL  [To  Cham,  af/de.^   Pray   tell  'em  thus   mucli 
from  m.e  : 
There  fhould  be  one  amongfl'em,  by  his  perfon 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myfelf;  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  furrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord, 

[Cham,  goes  to  the  company  and  returns, 

Wol.  What  fay  they  r 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confeis. 
There  is,  indeed  ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  ^  take  it. 

fVol.  Let  me  fee  then. 


-take  ;■/.]  That  is,  t.ike  the  chief  nhice.    JoHNfON. 
2  ^  By 
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By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen; — Here  Til  make 
My  royal  choice. 

King,  ^  You  have  found  him,  cardinal. 
You  hold  a  fair  affembly  ;  you  do  well,  lord. 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  Ihould  judge  now  ^  unhappily. 

JVoL  I  am  glad. 
Your  grace  is  grown  fo  pleafant. 

King,  My  lord  chamberlain, 
Pr'ythee,  come  hither.     What  fair  lady's  that? 

Cham,  An't  pleafe  your  grace,  fir  Thomas  Bullen's 
daughter. 
The  vifcount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highnefs'  women. 

King.  By  heaven,  fhe's  a  dainty  one. — Sweet  heart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out,  [To  Anne  Bullen, 

And  not  to  kifs  you. — A  health,  gentlemen 

Let  it  go  round. 

WoL  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
r  the  privy  chamber. 

Lov,  Yes,  my  lord. 

U^ol,  Your  grace, 
I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

King,  I  fear,  too  much. 

IVol,  There's  frefher  air,  my  lord. 
In  the  next  chamber. 

King,  Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one. Sweet 

partner, 
I  mufl:  not  yet  forfake  you. — Let's  be  merry  ; — 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  thefe  fair  ladies,  and  a  meafure 
To  lead  them  once  again  :  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  beft  in  favour. — Let  the  mufick  knock  it. 

[Exeunt  with  trumpets, 

*  Ton  ha've found himy  earJinal]  Holinihed  fays  the  cardinal  mif- 
took,  and  pitched  upon  lir  Edward  Neville;  upon  which  the  king 
laughed,  and  pulled  off  both  his  own  mafk  and  fir  Edward's.  £.'/• 
rji-ards's  MSS,     Steevens. 

'  ^>~.^^ unhappily.]  That  is,  unluckily,  tntjih'wvcujly,    Johnson. 

ACT 
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ACT     II.     SCENE     I. 

A    S  T'  R  E  E  r. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen  at  fever al  doors. 

I  Gentleman. 

WHITHER  away  fo  faft  ? 
2  Gen.  O,  God  fave  yon  ! 
Even  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  fhall  become 
Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Gen.  ril  fave  you 

That  labour,  fir.     All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prifoner. 

2  Gen.  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gen.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gen.  Pray,  fpeak,  what  has  happen'd  ? 

1  Gen.  You  may  guefs  quickly,  what. 

2  Gen.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1  Gen.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn'd  upon  it. 

2  Gen.  I  am  forry  for't. 

I  Gen.  So  are  a  number  more. 
2.  Gen.  But,  pray,  how  pafs'd  it  ? 

1  Gen.  I'll  tell  you  in  a  little.     The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar  -,  where,  to  his  accufations. 

He  pleaded  dill  not  guilty,  and  alledg'd 

Many  lliarp  reafons  to  defeat  the  law. 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 

Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confefTions 

Of  divers  witneffes  ;  which  the  duke  defir'd 

To  have  brought,  viva  vcce^  to  his  face  : 

At  which  appear'd  againft  him,  his  furveyor ; 

Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor-,  and  John  Court, 

Confelfor  to  him,  with  that  devil- monk 

Hopkins,  that  made  this  milchief 

2  Gen,  That  was  he, 

6  That 
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That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies. 

1  Gen.  The  fame. 

All  thefe  accus'd  him  ftrongly,  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him  j  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not ; 
And  fo  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high-treafon.     Much 
He  fpoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

2  Gen,  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himfelf  ? 

1  Gen,  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to 

hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment, — he  was  ilirr'd 
With  fuch  an  agony  •,  he  fweat  extremely  ;  ^ 
And  fomething  fpoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hafty -, 
But  he  fell  to  himfelf  again,  and,  fweetly 
In  all  the  reft  fhew'd  a  moft  noble  patience, 

2  Gen.  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1  Gen.  Sure,  he  does  not, 

He  never  was  fo  womanifh  ;  the  caufe 
He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2  Gen,  Certainly, 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gen,  'Tis  likely. 

By  all  conjedlures.     Firft,  Kildare's  attainder 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  remov'd. 
Earl  Surrey  was  fent  thither,  and  in  hafte  too. 
Left  he  fhould  help  his  father. 

2  Gen.  That  trick  of  ftate 
V/as  a  deep,  envious  one. 

I  Gen.  At  his  return, 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted. 
And,  generally  -,  whoever  the  king  favours, 

^ he  ftveat  exfremeh  :lThis  circumftance  Is  taken  from 


'.v;j 


Holinfhed. — "  After  he  was  found  guilty,  the  duke  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  fore  chafing,  t^nCi/ax-eat  mari>eUofjJIyy  Stievens. 

The 
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The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment. 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gen.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciouily,  and,  o'  my  confcienccj 
Wilh  him  ten  fathom  deep  :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  doat  on ;  call  him   bounteous  Buck- 

inghamj 
The  mirror  of  all  courtefy  :— 

1  Gen,  Stay  there,  fir, 

And  fee  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  fpeak  of. 

Enter  Bkfkingham  from  his  arraignment^  (Tipjlaves  hefore 
him^  the  axe  with  the  edge  toward  him.  Halberds  on 
en  each  fide)  accompanied  with  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir 
Nicholas  FauXy  Sir  PFilliam  ^  Sandsy  and  common 
People^  &c. 

2  Gen.  Let's  (land  clofe  and  behold  him. 
Buck.  All  good  people. 

You  that  thus  far  have  corhe  to  pity  me. 

Hear  what  I  fay,  and  then  go  home  and  lofe  me. 

I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment. 

And  by  that  name  muft  die  j  yet,  heaven  bear  witnefs. 

And,  if  I  have  a  confcience,  let  it  fink  me 

Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithfiTl ! 

The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 

'T  has  done,  upon  the  premifes,  butjuilice; 

But  thofe,  that  fought  it,Icould  wlfli  more  chriilians: 

Be  what  they  will,  1  heartily  forgive  'em  : 

Yet  let  *em  look,  they  glory  not  in  mifchief^ 

Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ; 

For  then,  my  guiklefs  blood  mull  cry  'gainil  'cm. 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 

Nor  will  I  fue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 

More  than  I  dare  make  faults.  '  Ye  few,  that  lov'd  me^ 

®  Sir  William.']  The  old  copy  reads.  Sir  Walter.     Steivens. 
*  Te  feiv,  that  lovd  me,  &c.]  Thefe  lirjes  are  remark- 
ably tender  and  pathetic.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VII.  O  And 
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And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 

His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave  ^ 

Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 

Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 

And  as  the  long  divorce  of  fteel  falls  on  me, 

Make  of  your  prayers  one  fweet  facrifice. 

And  lift  my  foul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,o'  God's  name. 

hov,  I  do  befecch  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  againft  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven  :  I  forgive  all. 
There  cannot  be  thofe  numberlefs  offences 
'Gainft  me,  that  I  can't  take  peace  with  :  *  no  black 

envy 
Shall  make  my  grave. — Commend  me  to  his  grace  ; 

And, 

^ no  black  envy 

Shall  mii^t  my  grwve,' ►-^ 

The  fenle  of  this  is,  that  envy  fliould  not  procure  or  advance  his 
death.  But  this  is  not  what  he  would  fay  ;  he  believed  the  cardi- 
nal's envy  did  procure  his  death.  He  is  fpeaking  not  of  another's 
envy  but  his  own.  And  his  thought  is,  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
membered for  an  implacable  unforgiving  temper.  We  fliould 
read  therefore, 

no  black  eniiy 

Shall  mark  ??7y  grave. 

alluding  to  the  old  cuflom  of  marking  good  or  ill,  by  a  fwhite  or 
Hack  ftone.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  with  good  judgmentobferved  the  error,  but 
lias  not,  I  think,  very  happily  correded  it.  I  do  not  fee  how  the 
envy  of  thofe  that  are  burled  can  mark  the  grave.  In  reading  the 
lines  I  cannot  but  fufped  that  two  words,  as  it  may  naturally  hap- 
pen, have  changed  places. 

'There  cannut  hi  thofe  nufnherlcfs  offences 

'Gain/}  mey  I  can't  i2Lke  peace  •■with  :  no  black  e?ny 

Shall  make  tny  grave* 

I  would  read  thus ; 

^Ihere  cannot  he  thofe  numherlef  o  fences 

^ Gain/}  me,  I  can^t  makepeace  ivllh,  m  black  smy 

Shall  lakQ  my  gru-vs,- 

To 
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And,  if  he  fpeak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him. 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven  :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  foul  forfake  me, 
Shall  cry  for  bleflings  on  him  : — May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be  ! 
And,  when  old  time  fhall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodnefs,  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov,  To  the  water-fide  I  muftxondud  your  grace  j 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there. 
The  duke  is  coming.     See,  the  barge  be  ready  % 
And  fit  it  with  fuch  furniture  as  fuits 
The  greatnefs  of  his  perfon. 

5«r/^.  Nay,  fir  Nicholas, 
Let  it  alone ;  my  ilate  now  but  will  mock  me» 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  conftable. 
And  duke    of  Buckingham  ^    now,    poor  Edward 

Bohun :  ^ 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  bafe  accufers. 

To  take,  in  this  place,  is  to  hiaji,  to  fir  ike  nvith  malignant  infuenc^^ 
So  in  Leafy 

•Strike  her  young  limhsy 


Te  taking  airs,  n.uith  lamenefs* 
So  in  Hamlet, 

■  ■  No  fpirit  dares  ivalk  ahroad. 

No  planet  l2i^Qs. Johnson. 

I  believe  Shakefpeare,  by  this  expreffion,  meant  no  more  than 
to  make  the  duke  fay,  No  ad  ion  exprcjfive  of  malice  fhall  conclude 
my  life.  Envy  by  our  author  is  ufed  for  malice  in  other  places, 
and,  perhaps,  in  this.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  wc  Ihould  read, 

—^x^kQ  my  gra've , —         T.  T. 

^ poor  Edivard Bohun  :'\  The  dake  of  Buckingham's  name 

was  Stafford.  Shakefpeare  was  led  into  the  miilake  by  Holin/lied. 

ST£EVENS. 

O  2  That 
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That  never  knew  what  truth  meant :  "^  I  now  feal  it ; 
And  with  that  blood,   will  make  'em  one  day  groan 

for't. 
My  noble  father,  Flenry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  firft  rais'd  head  againft  ufurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  fuccour  to  his  fervant  Baniiler, 
Being  diftrefs'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell;  God's  peace  be  with  him! 
Henry  the  feventh  fucceeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  lofs,  like  a  moft  royal  prince 
Reftor'd  to  me  my  honours  ;  and,  out  of  ruins. 
Made  my  name,  once  more,  noble.     Now  his  fon, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  flroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial, 
And,  mud  needs  fay,  a  noble  one  ;  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 
Fell  by  our  fervants,  by  thofe  men  we  lov'd  moft. 
A  molt  unnatural  and  faithlefs  fervice  ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  Yet,  you  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : — 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  you  loves  and  counfels. 
Be  fure,  you  be  not  loofe;  for  thofe  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  leafl:  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again. 
But  where  they  mean  to  fink  ye.     All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me!  I  muft  now  forfake  you  •,  the  laft  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewel ;  and  when  you  would  fay  fomething  that  is 

fad. 
Speak  how  I  fell: — I  have  done;  and  God  forgive  me! 
[Exem2^  Buckingham  and  T!rain. 


4 Jncnjufcal  it,  &e.]   I  now  fea!  my  truth,  my  loyalty, 

svith  blood,  which  blood  fhall  one  day  make  them  groan. 

Johnson. 

I  Gen, 
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i  Gen.  O,  this  is  full  of  pity  !  Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curfes  on  their  heads. 
That  were  the  authors. 

2  Gen,  If  the  duke  be  guiltlefs, 
*Tis  full  of  woe  :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  enfuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this. 

1  Gen»  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 

What  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,   Sir  ? 

2  Gen.  This  fecret  is  fo  weighty,  'twilj  require 
^  A  ftrong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1  Gen.  Let  me  have  it ; 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gen.  I  am  confident; 

You  fhall,  Sir.     Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  feparation 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ? 

1  Gen^  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  fent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  ilrait 
To  flop  the  rumour,  and  allay  thoie  tongues, 
That  durft  dilperfe  it. 

2  Gen.  But  that  (lander,  Sir, 

Is  found  a  truth  now  :  for  it  grows  again 
Frefher  than  e'er  it  was,  and  held  for  certain. 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal, 
Or  fome  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  pofiefs'd  him  with  a  fcrilple 
That  will  undo  her :    To  confirm  this  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,  and  lately. 
As  ail  think,  for  this  bufinefs. 

I  Gen.  '  ris  the  cardinal  •, 
And  meerly  to  revenge  him  on  the  em.peror. 
For  not  beftowing  on  him,  at  his  afking. 
The  archbiflioprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purpos'd, 

■^  Sfirof7g  faith — ]  is  great  fidelity.     Johnson. 

Q  3  2  Gr,u 
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2  Gen.  I  think,  you've  hit  the  mark :  But  is't  not 
cruel. 
That  fhe  fhould  feel  the  fmart  of  this  ?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  fhe  muft  fall. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  woeful. 
"We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    11. 

An  Antichamher  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lord  Ckamherlain  reading  a  letter, 

MT  lord,  the  horfes  your  lordjhip  fent  for,  with  all 
the  care  I  had,  Ifaw  well  chofen,  ridden,  and  furnijhed, 
*They  were  young  and  handfome,  and  of  the  befi  breed  in 
the  North.  When  they  were  ready  to  ft  cut  for  London^ 
a  man  of  my  lord  cardinaVs,  by  commiffion  and  main 
fower  took  ''em  frori  nu  -,  with  this  reafon  -,  his  mafier 
would  be  fervd  before  a  fubje5f,  if  not  before  the  king, 
which  flopped  our  mouths.  Sir.  ^ 

I  fear,  he  will,  indeed.     Well,  let  him  have  them  5 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  ro  both  your  graces.- 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employ'd  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 
Full  of  fad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What's  the  caufe.^ 

Cham.  It  feems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  confcicnce. 

Suf.  No,  his  confcience 
Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.   'Tis  fo  ; 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal ! 

That 
I 
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That  blind  priefl,  like  tb.e  eldeil  fon  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  lifts.     This  king  will  know  him  one 
day. 

Suf.  Pray  God,  he  do!  he'll  never  know  himfelf  elfe. 

Nor,  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  bufinels! 
And  with  what  zeal!  For  nowhehascrack'd  theleao^ue 
Tween  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great  nephew. 
He  dives  into  the  king's  foul  ^  and  there  fcatters 
Doubts,  dangers,  wringing  of  the  confcience. 
Fears,  and  defpairs,  and  all  thefe  for  his  niarriage  : 
And,  out  of  all  thefe,  to  reftore  the  king, 
He  counfels  a  divorce  :  a  lofs  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  loft  her  luftre ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence. 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her. 
That,  when  the  greateft  ftroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  blefs  the  king.     Ami  is  not  this  courfe  pious  ? 

Cham,  Heaven  keep  me  from  fuch  counfel !   'Tis 
'    moft  true, 
Thefe  news  are  every  where;  every  tongue  fpeaks  'em. 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't.     All,  that  dare 
Look  into  thefe  affairs,  fee  his  main  end. 
The  French  king's  fifter.     tleaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  fo  long  have  flept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  from  his  flavery. 

Nor,  We  had  need  pray, 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance  ^ 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
^From  princes  into  pagts :  all  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fan:iion'd 
^  Into  what  pitch  he  pleafe. 

Suf, 

^  From  princes  h.to  pages  : — ]  Tins  may  allude  to  the  retinue  oi'' 
the  cardinal,  who  had  fevcral  of  the  nobility  among  his  menial 
fervants.     Johnson. 

^  Lito  '■ahat  pitch  he  p!eaf.'.^\  Here  ii  a  llrange  dinbnance  In  the 

O  4  meuv 
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Suf,  For  me,  my  lords, 
I  love  him  nor,  nor  fear  him  ;  there's  my  creed  ; 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  fo  I'll  Hand, 
If  the  king  pleafe ;  his  curies  and  his  bleffings 
Touch  me  alike ;  they  are  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  1  know  him  \  fo  I  leave  him 
To  him,  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let's  in. 
And  with  fome  other  bufmefs  put  the  king 
From  thefe  fad  thought?,  that  work  too  much  upon 

him: 
— My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham.  Excufe  me-,/ 
The  king  hath  fcnt  me  other-where  :  befides 
You'll  find  a  moft  unfit  time  to  difturb  him. 
Heakh  to  your  lordihips.         [Exit  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Nor.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

J  Doer  opens,  and  difcovers  the  Kivg  fitting  and  reading 
penfively,  ^ 

^uf.  How  fad  he  looks !   fure,  he  is  much  afflided. 

li'.ng.  Who's  there!  ha? 

Nor.  Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry. 

liing.  Who'^:  there,  I  fay  ?    Hov/  dare  you  thruft 
yourfelves 
Into  my  private  meditations? 
Whom  am  I  ?  ha? 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences, 

metaphor,  which  is  taken  from  unbak'd  dough.    I  read, 

Ir.to  ivhat  pinch  I. e pleafe. 
i.e.  into  what  fiiape  he  pleafe      Waheurton. 

I  do  not  think  this  emendation  neceiTary,  let  the  allufion  be  tp 
v.hat  it  will.  Hie  niaf?  muil  be  fafnioned'into  fitch  or  height,  as 
well  as  into  particular  form.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  cardinal 
can,  as  hepleafes,  make  high  or  low.     Johnson. 

^  A  dcor  opfHi,  &c.  j  The  flage  diredion  in  the  old  copy  is  a  fin- 
gnjar  one.  Exit  Lord  Chawktrlain^  a7ix  ibe  King  aranx'S  the  cur- 
uun^  and f.ts  reading  ptujiuty,     ^teeveks. 

Malice 
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Malice  ne'er  meant.     Our  breach  of  duty,  this  way. 
Is  bufinefs  of  eflate ;  in  which,  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleafure. 

King.  You  are  too  bold  : 
Go  to  J  ril  make  ye  know  your  times  of  bufinefs; 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ? 

Enter  JVolfey^  and  Campciits  with  a  Commijfion, 

Who's  there?    my   good   lord    cardinal?  — O  my 

Wolfey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  confcience ! 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You're  welcome, 

\^To  Campeius, 
Mofl  learned  reverend  Sir,  into  our  kingdom ; 
Ufe  us,  and  it: — My  good  lord,  ^  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.  [To  Wolfey. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 
I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

King,  We  are  bufy  •,  go.  \^o  Norf,  and  Suf, 

Nor,  This  priell  has  no  pride  in  him  ? 

Suf,  Not  to  fpeak  of: 
I  would  not  be  '  fo  fick  though,  for  his  place. 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor,  If  it  do, 
I'll  venture  one  heave  at  him. 

Suf.  I  another.  [Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Wcl  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wifdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  fcruple  to  the  voice  of  chriftendom  : 

9  hwve  great  ca^'t 

I  be  not  found  a  talker  S\ 

I  take  the  meanirg  to  be,    Let  care  he  taken  that  my  prcmi/e  he  fer' 
formed,  that  my  p'roff£k72s   cf  n.{:elicme   he   not  found  empty   talk. 

Johnson. 
'^ foJickfUugh,'^']  That   is,  fofck  as  he  is  proud. 

Johnson. 

Who 
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Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 

The  Spaniard,  ty'd  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 

Muft  now  confefs,  if  he  have  any  goodnefs, 

The  trial  juft  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 

1  mean,  the  learned  ones,  in  chriftian  kingdoms, 

Have  their  free  voices.  Rome,  the  nurfe  of  judgment. 

Invited  by  your  noble  felf,  hath  fent 

One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 

This  juft  and  learned  priefl,  cardinal  Campeius; 

Whom,  once  more,  I  prefent  unto  your  highnefs. 

Khig,  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him  wel- 
come, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves; 
They  have  fent  me  fuch  a  man  I  would  have  wifh'd  for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  muft  needs  defer  ve  all  ftrangers' 
loves. 
You  are  fo  noble.     To  your  highnefs'  hand 
I  tender  my  commiftion  j  by  whole  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their  fervant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  bufmefs. 

King.  Two  equal  men.     The  queen  fhall  be  ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith  for  v;hat  you  come  :— Where's  Gardiner? 

IVol.  I  know,  your  majefty  has  always  lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  lefs  place  might  afic  by  law  ; 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

King.  Ay,  and  the  beft,  ihe  fhall  have  ;  and  my 
favour 
To  him  that  does  beft  ;  God  forbid  elfe.    Cardinal, 
pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  fecretary  ; 
i  hnd  him  a  fit  fellow. 

Cardinal  gcss  out^  and  re-enters  zvith  Gardiner. 

Wcl.  Give  me  you  hand  :  much  joy  and  favour  to 
you ; 

You 
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You  are  the  king's  now. 

Card.  But  to  be  commanded 
For  ever  by  vour  grace,  whofe  hand  has  rais'd  me, 

lAfide, 

King.  Come  hither,  Gardiner.    [JValks  and  whijpers. 

Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  dodor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

Wol,  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes  furely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there's  an  ill  opinion  fpread  then 
Even  of  yourfelf,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol,  How  !  of  me  ? 

Cam.  They  will  not  (lick  to  fay,  you  envy'd  him  ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rife,  he  was  fo  virtuous, 
*Kept  hini  a  foreign  man  ftill  :  which  fo  griev'd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  dy'd. 

Wol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That's  chriflian  care  enough.    For  living  murmurers. 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool, 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  That  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment; 
I  will  have  none  fo  near  elfe.   Learn  this,  brother. 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  perfons. 

King.  Deliver  this  with  modefty  to  the  queen. 

[  Exit  Gardiner. 
The  moft  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of. 
For  fuch  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars ; 
There  ye  lliall  meet  about  this  weighty  bufinefs : — 
My  Wolfey,  fee  it  furnifli'd. — O  my  lord. 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  fweet  a  bedfellow  ?  Bur,  confcience  !  confcience  ! 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  rnuil  leave  her.  {^Exeunt. 

*  Kept  him  afcr.ign  tnan  ft  ill : ]  Kept  him  Out  of  the  king's 

prefence,  employed  in  foreign  embaiTies.     Johnson. 

SCENE 
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An  Antichamher  of  the  S^uem's  Apartments, 
Enter  Anne  Bullen^  and  c^n  old  Lady, 

Anne,  Not  for  that  neitlier  .-—here's  the  pang  that 
pinches : 
His  highnels  having  liv'd  fo  long  with  her;  and  flie 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  difhonour  of  her,  (by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing)  oh,  now  after 
So  many  courfes  of  the  fun,  enthron'd. 
Still  growing  in  a  majefty  and  pomp, — the  which 
To  leave  is  a  thoufand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
'Tis  fweet  at  firit  to  acquire;  after  thisprocefs, 
^  To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monfler. 

OldL.  Hearts  of  mod  hard  temper 
Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  Oh,  God's  will !  much  better 
She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  temporal, 
"•■  Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  it  is  a  fufferance,  pangina 
As  foul  and  body's  fevering. 

3  Togi've  her  the  aijaunt ! ]  To  fend  her  away  contemp- 

tuoufly  ;    to  pronounce  againft  her  a  fentence  of  ejeflion. 

JOill^JSON. 

^Tet,  z//^^/ quarrel,  Fortune,—]  He  calls  Fortune  2i  quarrel 
or  arrow,  from  her  llriking  fo  deep  and  fuddenly.  garret  was  a 
large  arrow  fo  called.     1  hus  Fairfax, 

—-T^an^  d  the  firing,  out  Jleiv  the  quarrel  long. 

War  BURTON. 
Such  IS  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
reads. 

That  quarreller  Fertune. 
I  think  the  poet  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  ufe  quarrel  for  quarrel- 
hr,  as  murdir  for  wuraerer,  the  acl  for  the  agent.     Johnson. 

OldL, 
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Old  L.  Alas  !  poor  lady  ! 
She's  ^  ftranger  now  again. 

Anne,  So  much  the  more 
Muft  pity  drop  upon  her  :  verily, 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glillering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  Ibrrow, 

Old  L,  Our  content 
Is  ^  our  beil  having, 

Anne,  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 
I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L,  Befhrew  me,  I  would. 
And  venture  maidenhead  for't ;  and  fo  would  you. 
For  all  this  fpice  of  your  hypocrify  : 
You,  that  have  fo  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affeded  eminence,  v/ealth,  fovcreignty ; 
Which,  to  fay  footh,  are  blefllngs  :  and  which  gifts, 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  foft  ^  cheveril  confcience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  pleafe  to  ftretch  it. 

Anne,  Nay,  good  troth, 

Old  L,  Yes,  troth  and  troth,-— You  would  not  be 
a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L,  'Tis   flrange  j  a  three-pence  bow'd  would 
hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.     But  I  pray  you, 

^  Jiranger  no'eo  again.']  Again  an  alien  ;  not  only  no  longer 

queen,  but  no  longer  an  Englifhwoman.     Johnson. 

*  -— our  heft  halving.]  That  is,  our  beft  poj[feJ[pott,     So  in 

Macbeth, 

'    ■  ■  Promifes 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope. 

In  Spanifh,  hacienda,     Johnson. 

^  "•'^■^cbsveril — ]  is  kid~ikin,  foft  leather.     Johkson. 

What 
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What  think  you  of  a  dutchefs  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne,  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made  :  ^  Pluck  off  a 
little  ; 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blufhing  comes  to.     If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchfafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne,  How  do  you  talk  ! 
I  fwear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

OldL,  In  faith,  for  little  England 
5*  You'd  venture  an  emballing  :  I  myfelf 
Would  for  Carnarvonihire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Lo,  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  were't  worth 
to  know 
The  fecret  of  your  conference  ? 

*  '^luck  off  a  little ','\  What  muft  fhe  pluck  ofF?    I 

think  we  may  better  read, 

■ ' Pluck  up  a  little. 

Pluck  up  !  is  an  idiomatical  expreffion  for  take  courage,    Johns. 

The  old  lady   firft  quefuons  Anne  Bullen  about  being  a  ^^/^ff/?, 
which  fhe  declares  her  averfion  to  ;  Ihe  then  propofes  the  title  of 
a  dutchefsy  and  aflcs  her   if  fhe  thinks  herfelf  equal  to  the  talk  of 
fuflaining  it ;  but  as  Ihe  Itill  declines  the  offer  of  greatnefs. 
Pluck  off  a  little, 

fays  Ihe,  i.  e.  let  us  defcend  ftill  lower,  and   more   upon  a  levei 
with  your  own  quality,  and  then  adds, 

/  fwould  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  ^jjciy, 
which  is  flill  an  inferior  degree  of  honour  to  any  yet  fpoken  of. 

Ste  EVENS. 

^  ^Tou'd  'venture  an  emballing  : ]  You  would  venture  to  be 

diHiuguifhed  by  the  ball,  the  enffgn  of  royalty.     Johnson. 

Anne, 
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Anne,  My  good  lord, 
Not  your  demand  •,  it  values  not  your  alking  : 
Our  miftrefs'  forrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  bufmefs,  and  becoming 
The  a6tion  of  good  women  :  there  is  hope. 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne,  Now  I  pray  God,  amen  ! 

Cham.  You    bear  a  gentle  mind,    and  heavenly 
bleflings 
Follow  fuch  creatures.     That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  1  fpeak  fmcerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majefty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,  and 
Does  purpofe  honour  to  you  no  lefs  flowing 
Than  marchionefs  of  Pembroke;  to  which  title 
A  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  annual  fupport. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds, 

Anne.  I  do  not  know 
What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  fhould  tender  ; 
*  More  than  my  all,  is  nothing  :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow'd,  nor  my  wiihes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities :  yet  prayers  and 

wifhes 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Befeech  your  lordlhip, 
Vouchfafe  to  fpeak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience. 
As  from  a  bluftiing  handmaid,  to  his  highnefs, 
Whofe  health,  and  royalty,  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

*  More  than  my  ally  is  nothing  : ]  No  figure  can   free  thh 

cxpreflion  from  nonfenfe.     In  fpite  of  the  exadnefs   of  meafure, 
we  ftiould  read. 

More  than  my  all,  which /j  nothing. 
i.  e.  which  all  is  nothing.     War  bur  ton. 

It  is  not  nonfenfe,  but  only  a  hyperbole.     Not  only  my  all  is 
nothings  but  if  my  all  were  more  than  it  is,  it  were  ftill  nothing. 

Johnson. 

I  fliall 
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*  I  fhall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit. 
The  king  hath  of  you.— I  have  perus'd  her  well  ; 
Beauty  and  honour  are  in  her  fo  mingled,  [Jjtde, 

That  they  have  caught  the  king  :  And  who  knows 

yet, 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  '  gem. 
To  lighten  all  this  ifle  ? — I'll  to  the  king. 
And  fay,  I  fpoke  with  you.     [Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Anne,  My  honour'd  lord. 

Old  L,  Why,  this  it  is  ;  fee,  fee  f 
I  have  been  begging  fixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late^ 
For  any  fuit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (oh  fate  !) 
A  very  frefh  fifh  here,  (fy,  fy  upon 
This  compeird  fortune,)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up. 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne,  This  is  ftrange  to  me. 

OldL.  How  taftes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  ^  forty  pence,  na. 

*  I Jhall not  fail,  &c.]  I  fhall  not  omit  to  ftrengthen  by  my  com- 
mendation, the  opinion  which  the  king  has  formed,     Johnson. 


•*  -a  gem 

To  lighten  all  this  ijle  ? ] 

Perhaps  alluding  to  the  carbuncle^  a.  gem  fuppofed  tohavelntrirific 
light,  and  to  fnii.e  in  the  dark  ;  any  other  gem  may  refledl  light, 
but  cannot  give  ir.     Johnson. 

^- 'Is  it  bitter  P  forty  pence,  no.]   Mr.  Roderick,   in   his 

appendix  to  Edwards's  book,  propofes  to  read, 

— -/br  itvo  pence. 

The  old  reading  may,  however,  fland.  Forty  pence  was  in  thofc 
days  the  proverbial  expreffion  of  a  fmail  wager.  Money  was  then 
reckoned  hy  pounds^  marks,  and  nobles.  Forfy  pence  is  half  a  noble, 
or  the  fixth  part  of  a  pound.  Forty  pence,  or  three  and  foiTi^ 
pence,  ftill  remains  in  many  offices  the  legal  and  ettabljihed  fee. 

So  in  AWs  nvi'll  that  ends  ivell,  aft  ii,  the  clown  fays,    As  Jit  as 
ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  aitomey. 
i^gain  in  The  Wild-Goof  Chafe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

a Now  could  I  fpend  iny  forty  pence 

«'  With  all  my  heart."         St e evens. 

There 
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There  was  a  lady  once  ('tis  an  old  ftory) 

That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  fhe  not, 

For  all  the  mud  in  ^gypt.     Have  you  heard  it  ? 

June,  Come,  you  are  pleafant. 

Old  L,  With  your  theme,  I  could 
O'er  mount  the  lark.  The  marchionefs  of  Pembroke ! 
A  thoufand  pounds  a  year  !  for  pure  refped  j 
No  other  obligation  ?  By  my  life, 
Thatpromifes  more  thoufands :  Honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  fore-lkirt.     By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  dutchefs  : — Say, 
Are  you  not  ftronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne,  Good  lady. 
Make  yourfelf  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on't.     'Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  falute  my  blood  a  jot;  it  faints  me. 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortlefs,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  abfence :  pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? —  [Exemf* 

SCENE     IV, 

A  Hall  in  Black-Fry ar 5^ 

Trumpets y   ^  fennet,  and  cornets.     Enter  tzvo  Vergers^ 
with  jhort  ftlver  wands ;  next  them^  two  Scribes  in 

the 

^  /etjnetil  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  this  word,  which  is  in  all 
the  editions,  except  that  Hanmer,  not  underllanding  it,  has  left  it 
out.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Burney,  to  whom  the  world  will  foon  be  under  great:  obliga- 
tions on  the  fubjetl  of  mufick,  undertook  to  trace  the  crymolcgVj 
and  difcover  the  certain  meaning  of  this  word,  but  without  fuccefs* 
The  following  conjedlure  of  his  ihould  not,  however,  be  witheld 
from  the  public. 

Senne  or  fennie  de  I'AlIemandy^;/  qui  fignifle  affemblee.  Diclo 
de  vieux  Langage. 

Senne  ailemblee  a /on  de  chche.     Menage, 

Vol  Vir.  P  Perhaps, 
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the  habits  of  doners  •,  after  thenty  the  Archhifhap  of 
Canterbury  alone  j  after  him^  the  Bifhops  of  Lincoln, 
Ely^  Rochejler^  and  St.  Afaph  ;  next  them,  zmth  fome 
fynall  diftance^  follows  a  Gentleman  bearing  the  purfe, 
with  the  great  feal,  and  the  cardinars  hat  \  then  two 
Priejlsy  bearing  each  a  fiver  crofs  \  then  a  Gentleman- 
ufher  bare-headed^  accompanied  with  a  Serjeant  at 
armSy  bearing  a  mace  \  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing 
two  great  filver  ^  pillars ;  after  them,  fide  by  fide,  the 
two  Cardinals ;  two  Noblemen  with  the  fword  and 
mace.  The  King  takes  place  under  the  cloth  of  fiat e  \ 
the  two  Cardinals  fit  under  him,  as  judges,  The 
^een  takes  place,  fome  diflance  from  the  King,  The 
Bifhops  place  themfelves  on  each  fide  the  court,  in 
manner  of  a  confijlory  •,  below  them,  the  Scribes.  The 
Lords  fit  next  the  Bifhops.  The  refi  of  the  attendants 
ft  and  in  convenient  order  about  the  fiage, 

Wol.  Whilil  our  commifTion  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  filence  be  commanded. 

King,  What's  the  need  ? 
It  hath  already  publickly  been  read. 
And  on  all  fides  the  authority  allow'd  j 
You  may  then  fpare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be't  fo-, — proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England^  come  into 
the  co'urt. 

Crier,  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 

King.  Here. 

Scribe,  Say,  Catherine  queen  of  England, 

Perhaps,  therefore,  fays  he,  Jennet  may  mean  a  flourifh  for  thr 
purpoie  of  afTembling  chiefs,  or  apprizing  the  people  of  their  ap- 
proach. I  have  likewife  been  informed,  (as  is  ellewhere  noted^ 
Iti-dtjtnejit  is  the  name  of  an  antiquated  French  tune.  Steevens. 
^  pzllarj ;]  Pillars  were  fome  of  the  enfigns  of  dignity  carried 
before  cardinals.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  he  was  fpeaker  to 
the  common.s  advifed  them  to  admit  VVolfey  into  the  houfe  with 
his  maces  and  his  pillars,    More'j  Lije  of  Sir  T,  More,   Johnsok. 

*  Come 
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Come  into  the  court. 

Crier,  Catherine,  queen  of  England,  &c. 

[The  ^een  makes  no  anfiver^  rifes  out  of  her  chair ^  goes 
about  the  courts  comes  to  the  King^  and  kneels  at  his 
feet',  then /peaks.'] 

^lueen.  Sir,  I  defire  you,  do  me  right  and  juftice^^ 
And  to  beftow  your  pity  on  me:  for 
I  am  a  moft  poor  woman,  and  a  ftranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  aiTurance 
Of  equal  friendfhip  and  proceeding.     Alas,  fir. 
In  what  have  1  offended  you  ?  what  caufe 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  difpleafure. 
That  thus  you  Ihould  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  P  Heaven  witnefs, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  ail  times  to  your  will  conform.able; 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  diflike, 
Yea,  fubjecl  to  your  countenance  %  glad,  or  forry. 
As  I  faw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradicted  your  defire. 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  flrove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  ^  nay,  gave  not  notice 
He  was  from  thence  difcharg'd  ?     Sir,  call  to  mind. 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

^  Sir,  I  dejireyou  do  me  right  andjujiice,  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  the 
queen's  and  the  king's  reply  are  taken  from  the  old  chronicles. 

Steeveins. 
*  nay y gave  net  no/:ce]  In  former  editions, 


fiay^  ga've  notice, 

Which,  though  the  authour's  common  liberties  of  fpeech  might 
juftify,  yet  1  cannot  but  think  that  not  was  dropped  before  nottca^ 
having  the  fame  letters,  and  have  therefore  followed  fir  Thomas 
Hanmer's  corredion.     Johnson. 

P  2  Upward 
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Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  bled 

With  many  children  by  you  :  If  in  the  courfe 

And  procefs  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  againil  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Againft  you  facred  perfon,  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  foul'fl  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  fo  give  me  up 

To  the  lliarpeft  kind  of  juflice.     Pleafe  you,  fir. 

The  king,  your  father,,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  mofl:  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment.     Ferdinand 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

The  wifefl  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before.     It  is  not  to  be  quellion'd. 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wife  council  to  them. 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  bufinefs, 

Who  deem'd   our  marriage  lawful.      Wherefore  I 

humbly, 
Befeech  you,  fir,  to  fpare  me,  'till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd  -,  whole  counfel 
I  will  implore.     If  not ;  i'the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleafure  be  fulfilled  ! 

fFcL  You  have  here,  lady, 
(And  of  your  choice)  thefe  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  fingular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  eled  o'the  land,  who  are  afTembled 
To  plead  your  caufe.    It  fhall  be  therefore  bootlefs. 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  fedify 
What  is  unfettled  in  the  king. 

Cam,  His  grace 
Hath  fpoken  well  and  juflly  :  Therefore,  madam, 
It's  fit  this  royal  feflion  do  proceed  -, 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  novvT  produc'd,  and  heard. 

0uce}j,  Lord  cardinal,-— 

^  To 
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To  you  I  ipeak. 

JVoL  Your  pleafure,  madam  ? 

^ieen.  Sir, 
i  am  about  to  v/eep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  fo)  certain,- 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
Pil  turn  to  fparks  of  Ere. 

TVol.  Be  patient  yet, 

^een.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble;  nay,  before, — . 
Or  God  will  punifh  rne.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  eirciimftances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy  ;  ^  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  (hall  not  be  my  judge  :  For  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, — 
Which  God's  dew  quench  !  Therefore,  I  fay  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  foul 
Kefufe  you  for  my  judge  •,  whom,  yet  once  more 
1  hold  my  mod  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
j!^t  al[  a  friend  to  truth. 

PFoL  I  do  profefs. 
You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf ;  who  ever  yet 
Have  ftood  to  charity,  and  difplay'd  the  effeds 
Of  difpofition  gentle,  and  of  vi^ildom 
O'er-topping  woman's  power.     Madam,  you  do  mc 

wrong : 
I  have  no  fpleen  againfl  you  •,  nor  injuftice 
For  you,  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  proceeded,- 
Or  how  far  further,  fhall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commiflion  from  the  confiftory. 


and  make  my  chaJUngCy 


You  fhall  not  be  tny  judge 
Challenge  is  here  a  <verl  urn  juris,  a  law  term.    The  criminal,  whea 
he  refufes  a  juryman,  fays,  /challenge  hhn.     I  think  there  15  a 
flight  eiiour  which  deftroys  the  connexion,  and  would  read. 
Induced  hy  potent  circumji<tnces,  that 
I'ou  are  mine  enemy ,  I  7nake  wy  challenge, 
•"—Tcujhall  7iot  bg  my  judge.  Johnson* 

F  3  Yea, 
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Yea,  the  whole  confiftory  of  Rome.  You  charge  mej 

That  I  have  blown  this  coal  :  I  do  deny  it : 

The  king  is  prefent :  If  it  be  known  to  him 

That  I  gainfay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 

And  worthily,  my  falfhood  ?  yea,  as  much 

As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 

That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 

I  am  not  of  your  wrong.     Therefore  in  him 

It  lies,  to  cure  me;  and  the  cure  is,  to 

Remove  thefe  thoughts  from  you.  The  which  before 

His  highnefs  (hall  fpeak  in,  I  do  befeech 

You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  fpeaking  5 

And  to  fay  fo  no  more. 

^een.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  fimple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppofe your  cunning.  You  are  meek,  and  humblc» 

mouth'd  ; 
'  You  fign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  feeming, 
With  meeknefs  and  humility  :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  fpleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highnefs'  favours. 
Gone  (lightly  o'er  low  fteps ;  and  now  are  mounted,* 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers  :  and  your  words, 
*  Domefticks  to  you,  ferve  your  will,  as't  pleafe 
Yourfelf  pronounce  their  office.     I  mult  tell  you, 

*  Tou  {igTi  your  place  and  calling, ]  Sign,  for  anfwer. 

War  BURTON. 
I  think,  to  fign,  muft  here  be  to  Jhoiv,  to  denote.  By  your  out- 
ward meeknefs  and  humility,  you  Jho'w  that  you  are  of  an  holy 
order,  but,  &c.     Johnson, 

*   ■ you  are  mcunle^y 

Where  pQv^ers  are  your  retainers  ;  and  your  nxjords, 
Domejiicks  to  ycu,  fer've  your  ivillf  — ■  ] 
You  have  now  got  pov^er  at  your  beck,  following  in  your  retinue  ; 
and  nvcrds  therefore  are  degraded  to  the  fervile  ftate  of  performing 
any  office  which  you  iball  give  them.  In  humbler  and  more 
common  terms  ;  Having  naw  get  power,  you  do  not  regard  your 
nxord*     Johnson. 

You 
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You  tender  more  your  perfon's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profefTion  fpiritual: — That  agaia 
I  do  refufe  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  caufe  'fore  his  holinefs  5 
And  to  bejudg'd  by  him. 

[She  curt'ftes  to  the  King^  and  offers  to  depart. 

Cam,  The  queen  is  obftinate, 
Stubborn  to  juftice,  apt  to  accufe  it,  and 
Difdainful  to  be  try'd  by  it  3  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

King,  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Catherine,  queen  of  England,  come  Into  the 
court. 

UJher.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

^een.  What  need  you  note  it?  Pray  you  keep  your 
way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help, 
They  vex  me  pad  my  patience  ! — Pray  you,  pafs  on : 
I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  bufinefs,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  ^een  and  her  Attendants, 

King.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate: 
That  man  i'the  world  who  fhall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trufted. 
For  fpeaking  falfe  in  that.     Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  fweet  gentlenefs. 
Thy  meeknefs  faint-like,  wife  like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  elfe,  ^  could  fpeak  thee  out) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens: — She  is  noble  born  \ 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  fhe  has 
Carried  herfelf  towards  me. 


^  — ■ could /peak  thee  out]  If  thy  feveral  qualities  had  tongues 

to  fpeak  thy  praife,     Johnson. 

P  4  Wol. 
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PFol.  Mofl  gracious  fir. 
In  humbleft  manner  I  require  your  highnefs. 
That  it  Ihall  pleafe  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  thefe  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  boundj 
There  muft  I  be  unloos'd  ;  "^  although  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  fatisfy'd)  if  I 
Did  broach  this  bufmefs  to  your  highnefs ;  or 
Laid  any  fcruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  queftion  on*t  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  v/ith  thanks  to  God  for  fuch 
A  royal  lady,  fpake  one  the  leaf!:  word,  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  prefent  Hate, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  perfon? 

King,  M  y  1  o  rd  c  a  r d  i  n  a  1 , 
I  do  excufe  you  ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught^ 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  fo  -,  but,  like  the  village  curs. 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  fome  of  thefe 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.    You  are  excused: 
But  will  you  be  more  juftified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wi(h'd  the  Heeping  of  this  bufinefs ;  never 
Delir'd  it  to  be  flhT'd;  but  oft  have  hindred,  oft 

■although  not  there 


At  once,  and  fully  Jatisjicd: ] 

What  he  is  aims  at  is  this ;  where  I  am  robbed  and  bound,  there 
xnurt  1  be  unloofed,  though  the  injurers  be  not  there  to  make  me 
fatisfadfion  ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  I  owe  fo  much  to  my  own  inno- 
cence, as  to  clear  up  my  characler,  tho*  I  do  not  expeft  my 
wrongers  will  do  me  juiHce.  It  feems  then  that  Shakefpeare 
vvrote^ 

Aton'd,   and  fully  fat  i- fie  d. V/arburton. 

I  do  not  fee  what  is  gained  by  this  alteration.  The  fenfe,  which 
is  encumbered  with  words  in  either  reading,  is  no  more  than  this, 
J  m'jft  be  loofedy  though  when  (olorfed^  I  iliall  not  hzfati sfied  inWy 
and  at  cfice\    that  is,   I  fliall  not  be  imvudiatcly  fatished. 

Johnson. 
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The  paflages  made  toward  it. — ^On  my  honour, 
I  fpeak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point. 
And  thus  far  clear  him.  Now,  what  mov'd  me  to't — 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention. — 
Then  mark  the  inducement.     Thus  it  came: — give 

heed  to't : — 
My  confcience  firft  receiv'd  a  tendernefs, 
^  Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  fpeeches  utter'd 
By  the  biftiop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambaffador; 
Who  had  been  hither  fent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary:  Tthe  progrefs  of  this  bufmefs, 
Ere  a  determinate  refolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bifiiop)  did  require  a  refpite-, 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertife, 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Refpe6ling  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometime  our  brother's  wife.     ^  This  refpite  (hook 
The  bofom  of  my  confcience,  encer'd  me, 

5  On  7ny  honour, 

I  fpeak  my  gcod  lord  cardinal  ic  this  point  y"] 

The  king,  having  firil  addreffed  to  Woliey,  breaks  ofF;  and  de- 
clares upon  his  honour  to  the  whole  court,  chat  he  fneaks  the  c'^^.-- 
<jV«.'7/'s  ientiments  upon  the  point  in  c;u.llion;  and  clears  him 
from  any  attempt,  or  wifh,  to  fiirthat  bufinefs.     Theobald. 

^  Scrui-Uy  and pricky ]  Prick  of  confcience  was  the  term  in 

confeffion.     Johnson. 

'  This  refpite  Jho-.k 

fhe  bofom  of  my  confcience,- ] 

The'  this  reading  be  fenfe,  yet,  I  verily  believe,  the  poet  wrote, 

Tht  bottom  of  my  confcience ,  - 

Shakefpeare,  in  all  his  hiftorical  plays,  was  a  moft  dillo-ent  obfer- 
ver  of  Holingfhead's  Chronicle.  Now  Holinfhead,  in  the  fpeech 
which  he  has  given  to  king  Henry  upon  this  fubjecl,  makes  him 
deliver  him.felf  thus  :  '*  Which  words,  once  conceived  wichin  the 
**  fecret  bottom  o^  my  confcience,  ingendredfuch  a  fcrupulous  doubt, 
«*  that  my  confcience  was  incontinently  accombred,  vexed,  and 
#^  dif<juieted.''    /7^.  Life  of  Henr^  VIII.  p.  907.    Theobald. 

Yea, 
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Yea,  with  a  fplitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  region  of  my  breaft  -,  which  forc'd  fuch  way. 

That  many  maz'd  confiderings  did  throng. 

And  preft  in  with  this  caution.    Firft,  methought, 

I  ftood  not  in  the  fmile  of  heaven,  which  had 

Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 

If  it  conceiv'd  a  male-child  by  me,  jfhould 

Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 

The  grave  does  to  the  dead  :  for  her  m.ale-ifTue 

Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  fhortly  after 

This  world  had  air'd  them.    Hence  1  took  a  thought. 

This  was  a  judgment  on  me;  that  my  kingdom. 

Well  worthy  the  beft  heir  o'the  world,  (hould  not 

Be  gladded  in't  by  me.     Then  follows,  that 

I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  ilood  in 

By  this  my  ilfue's  fail  •,  and  that  gave  to  me 

Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  ^  hulling  in 

The  wild  fea  of  my  confcience,  I  did  fteer 

Towards  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 

Now  prefent  here  together  •,  that's  to  fay, 

I  mean  to  recflify  my  confcience,- — which 

I  then  did  feel  fuU-fick,  and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land 

And  dodors  learn'd. — Firft,  I  began  in  private 

With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln ;  you  remember. 

How  under  my  opprefiion  1  did  reek. 

When  I  fird  mov'd  you. 

Lin,  Very  well,  my  liege. 

King,  I  have  fpoke  long  •,  be  pleas'd  yourfelf  to  fay 
How  far  you  fatisfy'd  me. 

^           ■  hulling  in 
The  njuila/ea ] 

That  is,  floating  without  guidance  ;  tofsM  here   and   there. 

Johnson. 
The  exprefTion  belongs  to  navigation.     A  fliip  is  faid  to  /W/, 
when  (he  is  difmailed,  and  only  her  hull,  or  hulk^  is  left  at  the  di- 
re<^ion  and  mercy  of  the  waves,     S  x  £  e  v  e  n  s . 

Lin, 
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Lin.  Pleafe  your  highnefs. 
The  queftion  did  at  firft  fo  itagger  me,— 
Bearing  a  ftate  of  mighty  moment  in't. 
And  confequence  of  dread,  that  I  committed 
The  daring'ft  counfel,  which  I  had,  to  doubt; 
And  did  intreat  your  highnefs  to  this  courfe. 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

King.  9 1  then  mov'd  you, 
My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  prefent  fummons. — UnfoUicited 
1  left  no  reverend  perfon  in  this  court  5 
But  by  particular  confent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  feals.    Therefore  go  on ; 
For  no  diflike  i'the  world  againft  the  perfon 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  iharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  atledged  reafons  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  .but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  (late  to  come,  with  her, 
Catherine  our  queen,  before  the  primeft  creature 
'  That's  paragon'd  o'the  world. 

Cam.  So  pleafe  your  highnefs. 
The  queen  being  abfent,  'tis  a  needful  fitnefs 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  to  further  day  : 
Mean  while  mud  be  an  earnefl  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 

5  /  then  mcvd  you.]  I  have  refcued  the  text  from  Hollnfhead. — 
«« I  moved  it  in  confeflion  to  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln,  then  ghoftly 
**  father.  And  forafmuch  as  then  you  yourfelf  were  in  fome 
«*  doubt,  you  moved  me  to  a{k  the  counfel  of  all  thefe  my  lords. 
<*  Whereupon  I  ;77C'z;f^  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  firft  to  have, 
**  your  It cence/m  as  much  as  you  were  metropolitan,  to  put  this 
**  matter  in  queftion  ;  and  y2? /^/^<7/'«//_>'ca,  my  lords."  Holin- 
ihead's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  908.     Theobald. 

»  That's  paragon'd  /'  th'  ivorJd.]  Hanmer  reads,  I  think,  better^ 

The  primeft  creature 

Thai's  parcgon  0'  th'  -ziorld,  Joh nson. 

She 
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She  intends  to  his  hoiinefs. 

[Tbey  rife  to  depart,  *  'The  King  fpeaks  to  Cranmer, 
King,  I  may  perceive, 
Thefe  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  floth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learn'd  and  well  beloved  fervant  Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee,  return  !  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comforc  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court. 

1  fay,  fet  on. 

[Exeunty  in  manner  as  they  entered. 


ACT     III.     SCENE     I. 

The  keen's  Apartments, 
The  ^een  and  her  Women^  as  at  work, 

Q^U  E  E  N. 

TAKE  thy  lute,  wench  :  my  foul  grows  fad  with 
troubles ; 
Sing,  and  difperfe  them,  if  thou  canft:  leave  working. 


^  The  king /peaks  to  C>anmer.'\  This  marginal  direction  is  not 
found  in  the  old  folio,  and  was  wrongly  added  by  fome  fubfequent 
editor.  Cranmer  was  now  abfent  from  court  on  an  embaffy, 
as  appears  from  the  hft  fcene  of  this  aft,  where  Cromwell  in- 
forms Wclfey,  that  he  is  return'dand  inftall'd  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

My  learned  and  ivell  hdoued  fer<vanty  Cranmer, 

ia  nc  more  than  an  apofirophe  to  the  abfent  bifhop  of  that  name. 

Dr.  Ridley. 

SONG. 
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SONG. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees^ 
And  the  mountain-tops^  that  freeze^ 

Bow  themfehes  when  he  didfing, 
^0  his  mufick^  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  fprung  ;  as  fun^  and  jloowers 

There  had  made  a  lafting  fpring,  < 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play-, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  fea^ 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  fweet  mufick  isfuch  art ; 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  hearty 

Fall  afleep,  or^  hearing  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

^een.  How  now  ? 

Gent,  A  n't  pleafe  your  grace,  the  two  great  car- 
dinals 
Wait  in  the  prefence. 

^een.  Would  they  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Gent,  They  will'd  me  fay  fo,  madam. 

^leen.  Pray  their  graces 
To  come  near.     What  can  be  their  bufinefs 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  ? 

[_Exit  Mejfenger. 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
'They  fhould  be  good  men  -,  their  affairs  are  righteous. 
But,  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

2  They  jhould  be  good  vrn^  their  affairs  are  right eousy"]  Affairs  for 
profeJJioKs  ;  and  then  the  lenfe  is  clear  and  pertinent.  The  prcpo- 
Jiiion  is  they  are  priefts.  The  illatkn,  therefore  they  are  good 
men  ;  for  being  underilood  :  but  if  affairs  be  interpreted  in  its 
common  fignification,  the  fentence  is  abfurd.     Warburton. 

The  fentence  has  no  great  difficulty  :  Affairs  means  not  their 
prefent  errand,  but  the  iuftrjfi  of  their  calling.     Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  the  Cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campeius* 

WoL  Peace  to  your  highnefs ! 

^een.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  houfe- 
wife  \ 
I  would  be  all,  againft  the  worft  may  happen. 
"What  are  your  pleafures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 

TVol.MdiY  itpleafeyou,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  fhall  give  you 
The  full  caufe  of  our  coming. 

S^ueen.  Speak  it  here. 
There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  confcience, 
Deferves  a  corner  :  'would,  all  other  women 
Could  fpeak  this  v/ith  as  free  a  foul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (fo  much  I  am  happy- 
Above  a  number)  if  my  attions 
"Were  try'd  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  faw  'em, 
^  Envy  and  bafe  opinion  let  againft  'em  ; 
I  know  my  life  fo  even.     If  your  bufmefs 
^  Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly.     Truth  loves  open  dealing. 

WoL  Tanta  eft  erga  te  mentis  integritas^  regina  fere* 
nijfima^ — 

^een.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  •, 
1  am  not  fuch  a  truant,  fince  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 

F  ^  Efi'vy  and  hafe  opinion  fit  againft  ^em\\  I  would  be  glad  that  my 
condud  were  in  fome  publick  trial  confronted  with  mine  enemies, 
that  envy  and  corrupt  judgment  might  try  their  utmoft  power 
againft  me.     Johnson. 

5  and  that  <way  I  am  <wife  in,]  That  is,  if  you  come  to 

examine  the  title  by  which  I  am  the  king's  ivi/e  ;  or,  if  you  come 
to  know  how  I  have  behaved  as  a  wife.  The  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  is  fo  coarfely  and  unfkilfully  exprefled,  that  the  latter  edi- 
tors have  liked  nonfenfe  better,  and  contrarily  to  the  antient  and 
only  copy,  have  publiihed, 

j^nd  that  <way  I  am  wife  in.  Johnjon. 

A 
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A  ftrange  tongue  makes  my  caufe  more  ftrange,  fuf- 

picious. 
Pray,  fpeak  in  Englidi :  here  are  feme  will  thank  you. 
If  you  fpeak  truth,  for  their  poor  miilrefs'  fake  : 
Believe  me,  (he  has  had  much  wrong.  Lord  cardinal. 
The  willing'ft  fm  I  ever  yet  committed. 
May  be  abfolv'd  in  Englifh. 

IVol.  Noble  lady, 
I  am  forry,  my  integrity  fhould  breed, 
(And  fervice  to  his  majefty  and  you) 
So  deep  fufpicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accufation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blefTes, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  forrow, 
(You  have  too  much,  good  lady  !)  but  to  know 
How  you  (land  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you  j  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honefl  men,  our  jull  opinions 
And  comforts  to  your  caufe. 

Cam.  Mofl  honoured  madam, 
My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  ftill  bore  your  grace. 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  cenfu  re 
Both  of  his  truth  and  hi  n,  which  was  too  far,— 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  fign  of  peace 
His  fervice  and  his  counfel. 

^leen.  To  betray  me.  [AJide, 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills, 
Ye  fpeak  like  honeft  men;  fpray  God,  ye  prove  fo  !) 
But  how  to  make  ye  fuddeniy  an  anfwer 
In  fuch  a  point  of  weight  fo  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life  1  fear)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  fuch  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  fet  at  work 
Among  my  maids-,  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  fuch  men,  or  fuch  bufmefs. 
For  her  fake  that  I  have  been,  ;for  I  feel 

The 
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The  lad  fit  of  my  greatnefs)  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time,  and  counci],  for  my  caufe. 
Alas  !  I  am  a  woman,  friendlefs,  hopelefs. 

IVol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with  thofc 
fears  ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

^een.  In  England 
But  little  for  my  profit :  Can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Engliihman  dare  give  mecounfel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend  'gainft  his  highnefs'  pleafurc, 
(^  Though  he  be  grown  fo  defperate  to  be  honeft) 
And  live  a  fubjed  ?  Nay,  forfooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  mufl  ''  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trufl  mufl  grow  to,  live  not  here; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  my  own  country,  lords. 

Cam,  I  would,  your  grace 
Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  council. 

^ueen.  How,  fir  ? 

Cam,  Put  your  main  caufe  into  the  king's  pro 
ted  ion  ; 
He's  loving  and  mod  gracious.     'Twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  caufe  ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you, 
You'll  part  away  difgrac'd. 

V/ol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

^leen.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wifh  for  both,  my  ruinf. 
Is  this  your  chriftian  counfel  ?  Out  upon  you  1 

«  Though  he  hegro'wnfo  defperate  to  he  hojtefi]  Do  you  think  that 
any  Engliihman  dareadvifeme;  or,  if  any  man  fliould  venture  to 
advife  with  honefty,  that  he  could  live  ?     Johnson. 

\ -y^jgh  ^i^'  f^y  affliaions^l  This  phrafe  is  obfcure.     To 

nvgigb  cuf,  IS,  in  modern  language,  to  d-Ai'ver  by  ^veight;  but  thi^ 
feofe  cannot  be  here  admitted.  To  nveigh  is  likewire  to  deliberate 
pp.OK,  to  cor.fider  ixith  due  attention.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  meant. 
Or  the  phrafe,  toni:dgh  out^  may  fignify  to  counterbalance^  to  coun^- 
teraS  with  ecjual  force,     Johnson. 

Heavei) 
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Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  fits  a  judge. 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam,  Your  rage  miftakes  us. 

Siueen,  ^  The  more  fliame  for  you  \  holy  men  I 
thought  you, 
Upon  my  foul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  fins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  you  : 
Mend  'em  for  fhame,  my  lords.     Is  this  your  com- 

fort  ? 
The  cordial  that  you  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  loft  among  you,  laugh'd  at,  fcorn'd  ? 
I  will  not  wifh  you  half  my  miferieSj 
I  have  more  charity.     But  fay,  I  warn'd  ye ; 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  fake,  take  heed,  left  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  forrows  fall  upon  you. 

WoL  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  diftraclion  5 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Queen,  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.    Woe  upon  you 
And  all  fuch  falfe  profelfors  !     Would  ye  have  me, 
(If  you  have  any  juftice,  any  pity, 
If  you  be  any  thing  but  churchmens'  habits) 
Put  my  fick  caufe  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas !  he  has  baniih'd  me  his  bed  already  ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago.     I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowfhip  I  hold  nov/  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me,  above  this  wretchednefs  ?  all  your  ftudies 
Make  me  a  curfe  like  this ! 

Cam,  Your  fears  are  worfe. 

^een.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long— let  me  fpeak  myfelf^ 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends — a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman,  (1  dare  fay,  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  fufpicion  ? 

^  The  more  Jljame  for  you  \- •]   If  I  miilake  yoU,    it  is   by 

jK)Ur  fault,  not  mine  ;  for  I  thought  you  good.  The  didrefs  of 
Catherine  might  have  kept  her  from  the  quibble  to  which  fhe  is 
irrefiftibly  tempted  by  the  word  cardinal,     Johnson. 

Vol.  VIL  O  Have 
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Have  I,  with  all  my  full  affedions 

Still  met  the  king  ?  lov'd  him  next  heaven  ?  obey'd 

him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondnefs,  ^  fuperftitious  to  him  ? 
Almofl  forgot  my  prayers,  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'Tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  aconftant  woman  to  her  hufl^and. 
One,  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleafure  j 
And  to  that  woman,  when  Ihe  has  done  mofl. 
Yet  will  I  add' an  honour  ; — a  great  patience. 

fVoL  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at. 

^een.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myielf  fo  guilty. 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  mailer  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

fVol.  Pray,  hear  me. 

^^een.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifh  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grov/  upon  it  ! 
*  Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  iliall  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. — 
— Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  nowyour  fortunes  ? 

[To  her  womsn* 
Ship-wreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almoft,  no  grave  allow'd  me. — Like  the  lilly. 
That  once  was  mifirefs  of  the  field,  and  flouriih'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perifli, 

WoL  If  your  grace 
Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honeft, 
You'd  feel  more  comfort.  Why  fhould  we,  good  lady. 
Upon  whatcaufe,  wrong  you  ?  alas  1  our  places. 
The  way  of  our  profefilon  is  againil  it ; 


-fuperjiitious  fo  him?]  That  is,  ferved  him  with  fuper- 


ftitious  attention  ;  done  more  than  was  required.     Johnson. 

'  Te  ha'ue  angels'  faces  ^ — ]  She  may  perhaps  allude  to  the  old 
jingle  of  y^«^//  and  Angeli*    Johnson. 

We 
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We  are  to  eure  fuch  forrows,  not  to  fow  'em. 

For  goodnefs'  fake,  confider  what  you  do  •, 

How  you  may  hurt  yourfelf,  ay,  utterly 

Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 

So  much  they  love  it;  but,  toflubborn  fpirits. 

They  fwell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  fhorms. 

1  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 

A  foul  as  even  as  a  calm  -,  Pray,  think  us 

Thofe  we  profefs,  peace-makers^  friends,  and  fer- 

vants, 
Cam.  Madam,  you'll  find  it  fo.     You  wrong  your 

virtues 
With  thefe  weak  womens'  fears.     A  noble  fpirit. 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  evercafls 
Such  doubts,  as  falfe  coin,  from  it.     The  king  loves 

you; 
Beware,  you  lofe  it  not :  For  us,  if  you  pleafe 
To  trufl  us  in  your  bufinefs,  we  are  ready 
To  ufe  our  utmoft  ftudies  in  your  fervice. 

^een.  Do  what  you  will,  my  lords  :  and,   pray^ 

forgive  me, 
If  I  haveus'd  myfelf  unmannerly. 
You  know,  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  feemly  anfwer  to  fuch  perfons. 
Pray,  do  my  fervice  to  his  majefty  : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  (hall  have  my  prayers. 
While  I  fhall  have  my  life.    Come,  reverend  fathers ; 
Beftow  your  counfels  on  me.     She  now  begs. 
That  little  thought,  when  fhe  fet  footing  here. 
She  (hould  have  bought  her  dignities  fo  dear. 

[Exams, 


0^2  SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

Antechamber  to  the  King's  Apartments, 

Enter  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

iVi;r.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  -  force  them  with  a  conftancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  {land  under  them.     If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promife, 
But  that  you  ihall  luilain  more  new  difgraces. 
With  thefe  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 
To  meet  the  leaft  occafion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf  Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  ^  or  at  leaft: 
Strangely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
Theftamp  of  noblenefs  in  any  perfon 
Out  of  himlelf  ? 

Cham, 

*  And  force  them—^-^']  Force  is  enforce,  urge*     Johnson. 

Strangely  negleSied  ? ] 

The  plain  fenfe  requires  us  to  read. 

Stood  not  ne'Aefied? Warburtom. 

o 

Dr.  Warburton^s  alteration  makes  a  more  correfl  fentence,  but 
in  our  authour's  licentious  Englifh,  the  paflage,  asitftands,  means 
the  fame  as,  lAjhich  of  the  peers  has  not  gone  by  him  contemned  or  neg- 
h8ed  ?     Johnson. 

^  •  •'  -rivhen  he  did  regard 

The  f  amp  of  noblenefs  in  any  perfon 
Out  of  himfelfP] 

The  expreffion  is  bad,   and  the  thought  falfe.     For  it  fuppofes 
Wolfey  to  be  noble,  which  was  not  fo  :  we  Ihould  read  and  point, 

^fvuhen  did  he  regard 

The 
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Cham,  My  lords,  you  fpeak  your  pleafures. 
What  he  delerves  of  you  and  me,  I  know  ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Give  way  to  us)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  accefs  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not ; 
His  fpell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  againft  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he's  fettled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  difpleafure. 

Sur.  Sir, 
I  Ihould  be  glad  to  hear  fuch  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 
In  the  divorce,  his  ^  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded  ;  wherein  he  appears. 
As  I  would  wifh  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 
His  pra6lices  to  light  ? 

Suf.  Moil  flrangely. 

Sur,  O,  how,  how  ? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  mifcarried. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king  :  wherein  was  read. 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  intreat  his  holinefs 
To  (lay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce  ;  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  I  do^  quoth  h^^  perceive 
My  king  is  'tangled  in  affcBion  to 

The  Ji  amp  of  nobhnefs  in  any  per/on  ; 
0:it  oft  hwtfelf  ? 
i.  e.  when  did  he  regard  noblenefs   of  blood  in   another  ;  having 
none  of  his  own  to  value  himfelf  upon?     Warburton. 

I  do  not  think  this  corredlion  proper.  The  r-eaning  of  the  prefent 
reading  is  eafy.  When  did  he,  however  careful  to  carry  his  own 
dignity  to  the  utmoft  height,   regard  any  dignity   cf  another  ? 

Johnson. 

^  contrary  froceedinzs\  Private  p'raftices    oppofite  to  his 

public  procedure.    Johnson. 

Q.3  A 
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A  creature  of  the  queen's^  lady  Anne  BuUen. 

Sur,  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Suf,  Believe  it. 

Sur.  \yill  this  work  ? 

Cham,  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coafts, 
^  And  hedges,  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  phyfick 
After  his  patients  death  ;  the  king  already 
JIath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  'Would  he  had ! 

Suf,  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wllh,  my  lord  ; 
For,  I  profefs,  you  have  it. 

Sur,  Now  all  my  joy 
I  Trace  the  conjundion  1 

Suf.  My  Amen  to't  1 

Nor.  All  mens'  1 

Suf.  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation. 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  fomeears  unrecounted.— But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  compleat 
In  mind  and  feature.     I  perfuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  fome  bleffing  to  this  land,  which  Ihall 
Jn  it  be  memorized. 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 
Digeft  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  .? 
The  Lord  forbid  ! 

Nor.  Marry,  A.men ! 

Suf  No,  no  ; 
There  be  more  wafps,  that  buz  about  his  nofe^ 

^  ^  Jfid  hedges^  his  onun  ^ay. ]  It  is  not  faid,  that  the 

Icing  perceives  how  heobjlru^rs  his  own  way  ;  but  how  obliquely  he 
purlues  it  :  we  fhouid  read  therefore, 

-^ -edges  his  oivn  nvay.'       ■     Warburton. 

To  he^gey  is  to  creep  along  by  the  hedge  ;  not  to  take  the  di- 
ixQ.  and  open  path,  but  to  ileal  covertly  through  circumvolutions, 

Johnson. 
^  fya^e  the  conjunction  /J  To  trace,  is  tofollo'w.    Joh  nson. 

Will 
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Will  make  this  fling  the  fooner.     Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  ftolen  away  to  Rome  -,  has  ta'en  no  leave  j 
Hath  left  the  caufe  o'  the  king  unhandkd  ,  and 
Is  pofted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  fecond  all  his  pbt.     I  do  affure  you. 
The  king  cry'd,  Ha  !  at  this.  ^ 

Cham.  Now,  God  incenfe  him  -, 
And  let  him  cry,  ha,  louder ! 

Nor,  But,  my  lord, 
"When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf.  He  is  return'd  in  his  opinions ;  which 
Have  fatisfy'd  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almoft  in  Chriftendom  : '  fhortly,  I  believe. 
His  fecond  marriage  fliall  be  publilh'd,  and 
Her  coronation,     Catherine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd,  queen  •,  but  princefs  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  fame  Cranmer's 
A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  bufinefs. 

Suf,  He  has  j  and  we  fhall  fee  him 

^  He  is  return^  in  his  opinions  ;  ^^hich 

Hwve  fatisfyd  the  king  for  his  di'uorcct 

Together  nv'th  all  famous  colleges, 

Ahnofl  in  Chrifendom  : ] 

Thus  the  old  copy.  The  meaning  is  this  :  Cranmer,  fays  SufFo!k» 
is  reiurned  in  his  opimons,  i.  e.  with  the  fame  fentiments,  which  he 
entertained  before  he  went  abroad,  w/3zV.'^  (fentiments)  ha^-je  Jdtis- 
fied  the  king, together  with  all  the  famous  colleges  to  which  he  referred 
in  his  expediti'on.  1  Ihouid  have  thought  thefe  lines  too  plain  m 
need  an  explanation,  had  they  been  ever  yet  prefented  to  the 
reader  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rowe  altered  them  as  follows, 
and  ail  fucceeding  editors  have  filentiy  adopted  his  unneccilary 
change. 

He  is  returned  with  his  opinions,  ivhich 

Have  fatisfy  d  the  king  for  his  di'vorce, 

Gather'd  trom  all  ih^ famous  colleges 
'  jUmoji  in  Chrijiendom.  ■  S T  E  E  V E  k  s . 

0,4  1'°=^ 
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For  it,  an  archbifhop. 

Nor.  So  1  hear. 

Suf.  'Tis  lb. 
The  cardinal-— — > 

Enler  Wolfey  and  Cromwell 

Nor.  Obferve,  obferv^e ;  he's  moody. 

TFcl.  The  packet,  Cromwell, 
pave  it  you  the  king  ? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bed-chamber« 

ffol.  Look'd  he  o'  the  infide  o'  the  paper  ?    ' 

Crom.  Prefently 
He  did  unfeal  them  :  and  the  firflhe  view'd. 
He  did  it  with  a  ferious  mind  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.     You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

IVol.  Is  he  ready 
To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

,   T'!: ,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  while.—  [Exit  Cromwell 

It  fliall  be  to  the  dutchefs  of  Alenfon, 
The  French  king's  fifter  :  he  ihall  marry  her. 
Anne  Bullen  !  no ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him  :_ 

There's  more  m't  than  fair  vifage. Bullen  I 

No,  we'll  no  Bullens  !— Speedtly,  I  wilh 
To  hear  from   Rome.— The   marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke ? — 

Nor.  He's  difcontcnted. 

Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 
Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 
Lord,  for  thy  juflicc  ! 

fi'oL  [JJde.]  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  -,  a 
knight's  daughter, 
To  be  her  miftrefs'  miftrefs  !   the  queen's  queen  !— 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  :  'tis  I  mud  fnufr  it  5 
Then^ouLitgoes.— What  thoughl  know  her  virtuous,, 
2  ^  And 
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And  vvell-deferving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  fpleeny  Lutheran  •,  and  not  wholefome  to 
Our  caufe,  that  fhe  fhould  lie  i'  the  bofom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.     Again,  there  is  fprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one. 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor,  He  is  vex'd  at  fomething. 

Sur,  I  would  'twere  fomething  that  would  fret  the 
ftring. 
The  mailer  cord  of  his  heart ! 

9  Enter  King^  reading  a  fchedule ;  and  LovelL 

Suf,  The  king,  the  king. 

King, 

5  Ejiter  the  King,  reading  a  fchedule  ;]  That  the  cardinal  gave 
the  king  an  inventory  of  his  own  private  wealth,  by  miftake, 
and  thereby  ruined  himfelf,  is  a  known  variation  from  the  trutli 
of  hiftory.  Shakefpeare,  however,  has  not  injudicioufly  reprcfent- 
ed  the  ^all  of  that  great  man,  as  owing  to  an  incident  which  he 
had  once  improved  to  the  deftrudion  of  another.  See  Holinfhed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  796  and  797. 

"  Thomas  Ruthall,  bifhop  of  Durham,  was,  after  the  death  of 
**  king  Henry  Vll.  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VIII.  to 
**  whom  rhe  king  gave  in  charge  to  write  a  book  of  the  whole 
**  eiiate  of  .he  kingdom,  &c.  Afterwards,  the  king  commanded 
<*  cardinal  Wolfey  to  goto  this  bifhop,  and  to  bring  tne  book  away 
"with  him. — This  billiop  having  written  two  books  (the  one  to 
**  anfvver  the  king's  command,  and  the  ether  in  treating  of  his 
*'  own  private  alrairs)  did  bind  them  both  after  one  fore  in  veilum, 
f  *  &:c.  Now,  when  the  cardinal  came  to  demand  the  book  due  to 
**  the  king,  the  bifhop  unadvifedly  commanded  his  fervant  to 
*'  bring  him  the  book  bound  in  white  veilum,  lying  in  his  iludy, 
f*  in  fucha  place.  The  fervant  accordingly  brought  forth  one  of 
**  the  books  fo  bound,  being  the  book  intreating  of  the  llate  of 
**  the  bifnop,  Sec.  The  cardinal  having  the  book,  went  from  the 
**  bifhop,  and  after  (in  his  Itudy  by  himfelf)  underftanding  the 
*'  contents  thereof,  he  greatly  rejoiced,  having  now  occafion 
*'  (which  he  long  fought  for)  offered  unto  him,  to  bring  the  bilhop 
*'  into  the  king's  dilgrace. 

*'  Wherefore  he  went  forthwith  to  the  king,  delivered  the  book 
f*  into  his  hands,  and  briefly  informed  him  of  the  contents  there- 
«'  of  ;  putting  further  into  the  king's  head,  that  if  at  any  time  he 

**  were 
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King,  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion  !  and  what  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him!  How,  i' the  name  of  thrift. 
Does  he  rake  this  together! — Now,  my  lords; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have 
Stood  here  obferving  him  :  fome  {Irange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  ftarts  ; 
Stops  on  a  fudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  flraight. 
Springs  out  into  fail  gaitj  then,  (tops  again,' 
Strikes  his  breaft  hard ;  and  then  anon,  he  cafls 
His  eye  againfl  the  moon:  in  moil  ftrange  poftures 
We  have  leen  him  fet  himfelf. 

King.  It  may  well  be ; 
There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  flate  he  fent  me  to  perufe, 
As  I  required ;  and  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  confcience  put  unwittingly  ?    - 
Forfooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treafure. 
Rich  ftufl^s,  and  ornaments  of  houlhold  ;  which 
I  find  at  fuch  proud  rate,  that  it  out-fpeaks 
PoiTefTion  of  a  fubje6b. 

Nor.  It  is  heaven's  will : 
Some  fpirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet. 
To  blefs  your  eye  withal. 

King.  If  we  did  think, 

*'  were  deftitiite  of  a  mafs  of  money,  he  fhould  not  need  to  feek  fur- 
«*  ther  therefore  than  to  the  coffers  of  the  bifhop.  Of  all  which  when 
**  the  bifhop  had  intelligence,  &c.  he  was  ftricken  with  fuch  grief 
•*  of  the  fame,  that  he  (lionly,  through  extreme  forrow,  ended  his 
<*  life  at  London,  in  the  year  of  Chrill  1523.  After  which,  the 
**  cardinal,  who  had  long  before  gaped  after  his  bifhoprick,  in 
«« fingular  hope  to  attain  thereunto,  had  now  his  wifti  in  effeft, 
«<  &c.'*     Steevens. 

* ■ i/jf.Uy  JJops  again,']  Salluft  defcribing  the  diflurbcd 

ilate  of  Catiline's  mind,  takes  notice   of  the  fame  circumllance. 
** citus  modo,  mode  tardus  inceflus."      Steevens. 

His 
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His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth. 
And  iix'd  on  fpiritual  objeds,  he  fhould  ftill 
Dwell  in  his  mufings  •,  but,  I  am  afraid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 


His  ferious  confidering. 


[He  takes  bis  feat^  whifpers  Lovell^  who  goes  to  Wolfey^ 
Wol  Heaven  forgive  me ! 


Ever  God  blefs  your  highnefs  ! >— 

King,  Good  my  lord, 
You  are  full  of  heavenly  fluff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  befl  graces  in  your  mind  •,  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  fcarce  time 
To  fleal  from  fpiritual  leifure  a  brief  fpan. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit :  fure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  hufband  •,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  Sir, 
For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  bufinefs,  which 
I  bear  i'the  flate  \  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  prefervation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  fon,  amongfl.  my  brethren  mortal, 
Muft  give  my  tendance  to. 

King,  You  have  faid  well. 

WoL  And  ever  may  your  highnefs  yoke  together. 
As  I  will  lend  you  caufe,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  faying  ! 

King,  'Tis  well  faid  again  ; 
And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  fay  welL^ — ■ 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.  My  father  lov'd  you : 
He  faid,  he  did  \  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.     Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home. 
But  par'd  my  prefent  havings,  to  beitow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol  What  fhould  this  mean?  {Afii^- 

Sut\ 
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Sur.  The  Lord  increafe  this  bufinefs  !  [JJide. 

King.  Have  I  not  made  you 
The  prime  man  of  the  ilate  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  what  I  now  pronounce,  you  have  found  true : 
And,  if  you  may  confefs  it,  fay  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.     What  fay  you  ? 

l^ol.  My  fovereign,  I  confefs,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  ftudied  purpofes  requite  ;  which  went 
^  Beyond  all  man's  endeavours.     My  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  fhort  of  my  defires^ 
2  Yet,  fil'd  with  my  abilities :  Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  fo,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  mioft  facred  perfon,  and 
The  profit  of  the  ftate.     For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  un-deferver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you  ;  my  loyalty, 
VVhich  ever  has,  and  ever  fhall  be  growing, 
^Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

King.  Fairly  anfwer'd  ^ 
A  loyal  and  obedient  fubjecl  is 
Therein  illuitrated  :  the  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  aci;  of  it,  as  ^  i'the  contrary 

^  Btyojiii  all  Thau's  endeTiVOMrs ]  Endewvcurs  for  deferts. 

But  the  Oxford  editor  not  knowing  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  is 
here  ufed,  alters  it  to  ambition.     Warburton. 

To  put  amotion  in  the  place  oi  erid^a^Jcurs  is  certainly  wrong  ; 
and  to  explain /?«^/'<3T;'c«r5  by  ^.^'^r/j  is  not  right.  The  fenfe,  and 
that  not  very  difficult,  is,  my  purpofes  went  beyond  all  human  en- 
iieavour.  I  purpofed  for  your  honour  more  than  it  falls  within  the 
compafs  of  man's  nature  to  attempt.     Johnson-. 

""  Yet  fiVd  <u)iih  j?iy  abilities  :- ]  My  endeavours,    though  lefs 

than  my  defires,  have^/V;  that  is,  have  gone  an  equal  pace  with 
iQy  abilities.     Johnson.' 

^ o'  the  contrary 

Thefoulnefs  is  the  punijhment .'\ 

^'O  Hanmcr.     The  reft  read, 

— \!  "i^^  contrary.  Johnson. 

The 
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The  foulnefs  is  the  punifliment.     I  prefume^ 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  yon. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
On  you,  than  any ;  fo  your  hand  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  funftion  of  your  power, 
Should,  5  notwithftanding  that  your  bond  of  duty. 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

WoL  I  profefs. 
That  for  your  highnefs'  good  I  ever  labour'd. 
More  than  mine  own  ;  that  am,  have,  aiad  will  be. 
Though  all  the  world  fhould  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  foul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  'em,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  Rood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  Hand  unlhaken  yours. 

King.  'Tis  nobly  fpoken  : — 
Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breaft. 
For  you  have  ktn  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this  ; 

[^Giving  him  papers. 
And,  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfaft,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[£,Y/V    King.,  fro^joning   upon   Cardinal  V/olfey^    the 
Nobles  throng  after  him.,  whifpering  and  fmiling, 

Wol.  What  fhould  this  mean  ? 
What  fudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it? 
He  parted  frowning  from  maC,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes.     So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntfman  that  has  gali'd  him, 
Then  makes  him  nothing.    I  mud  read  this  paper; 
I  fear,  the  ilory  of  his  anger. — 'Tis  fo  ;— ^ — • 

-noi'whhjianding  that  your  hcnd  of  Jufy,'\  Beuces  the  gene- 


ral bond  of  duty,  by  which  you  are  obliged  to  te  a  loyal  and  obedient 
fubjeil,  you  owe  a  particular  devotion  ofyourfelf  to  me,  as  your 
particular  benefaclor.     Johnson. 

This 
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This  paper  has  undone  me :  —'tis  the  account 

Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 

For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 

And  fee  my  fritnis  in  Rome.    O  negligence. 

Fit  icT  I  fooi  to  xall  by!   What  crofs  devil 

Mact  me  put  this  main  fecret  in  the  packet 

I  fent  the  king  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 

No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 

I  know,  'twill  ftir  him  llrongly ;  yet  I  know 

A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  fpight  of  fortune 

Will  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this^ — To  the  Pope? 

The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  bufinefs 

I  writ  to  his  holineft.     Nay,  then  farewel  I 

I  have  touch'd  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  greatnefs  j 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  hafte  nov/  to  my  fetting : — I  fhall  fall. 

Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 

And  no  man  fee  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor,   Hear  the   king's   pleafure,  cardinal  5    who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  feal  prefently 
Into  our  hands;  and  to  confine  yourfelf 
To  Efher-houfe,  my  lord  of  Winchefter's, 
f  Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highnefs. 

IFol.  Stay. 
Where's  your  commifllon,  lords  .^^  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  fo  mighty. 

Suf  Who  dare  crofs  'em. 
Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  exprefly  ? 

PFoL  ^  'Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words  to  do  it, 

(I  mean 

^  Till  I  find  more  than  nvill  or  <woYds  to  do  it, 

(I  mean  your  malice)  knonvy 

/  dare deny  z/.] 

They  bid  him  render  up  \iis  feal,  Heanfwers,  'where' s your  commif- 
I  Jion  ? 
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(I  mean,  your  malice)  know,  officious  lords, 

I  dare,  and  muft  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 

Of  what  coarfe  metal  ye  are  moulded, — Envy. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  difgrace, 

As  if  it  fed  ye  ?  and  how  fleek,  and  wanton. 

Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin  ? 

Follow  your  envious  courfes,  men  of  malice ; 

You  have  chriftian  warrant  for  'em,  and,  no  doubt. 

In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  feal, 

You  afk  with  fuch  a  violence,  the  king, 

{Mine  and  your  mafler)'with  his  own  hand  gave  me; 

Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 

During  my  life;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodnefs, 

Ty'd  it  by  letters  patent.     Now,  who'll  take  it  ? 

Sur,  The  king  that  gave  it. 

IVoL  It  muft  be  himlelf  then. 

Sur,  Thou'rt  a  proud  traitor,  prieft. 

JVoL  Proud  lord,  thou  liefl ; 

Jton  P  They  fay,  nve  hear  the  kin^s  ivillfrom  his  mouth.  He  re- 
plies, till  I  [find,  &c.  i.  e.  all  the  tjjill  or  ^ords  I  yet  difcover  pro- 
ceed from  your  malice  ;  and  till  I  iind  more  than  that,  I  ihall  not 
comply  with  your  demand.  One  would  think  this  plain  enough  ; 
yet  the  Oxford  editor,  in  the  rage  of  emendation,  alters  the  line 
thus, 

Whlljl  I  find  more  than  his  'will  or  nuords  to  do  ity 

I  mean  your  malice ,  &c. 
which    bears    this   noble  fenfe,  worthy  a  wife  lord  chancellor: 
WhilftI  find  your  malice  joined  to  the  king's  will  and  pleafure,  I 
Ihall  not  obey  that  will  and  pleafure,    Warburton, 
Wolfey  had  faid, 

fwords  cannot  carry 

Authority  fo  mighty » 

To  which  they  reply, 

tVho  dare  crcfs  ^em  P  &c. 
Wolfey,  anfwering  them,  continues  his  own   fpecch,  Till  I  find 
more  than  nvill  or  <rojords  (I mean  more  than  jc?rrr  malicious  will  and 
words)  to  do  it  ;  that  is,  to  carry  authority  Jo  mighty  ;  I  will  deny 
to  return  what  the  king  has  given  me.    Johnson. 

Within 
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Within  thefe  forty  hours  Surrey  durft  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  faid  fo. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 
Thou  fcarlet  fin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law. 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  befl  parts  bound  together,) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  on  your  policy! 
You  fent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  fuccour,  from  the  king,  from  all. 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault,  thou  gav'ft  him  i 
Whilft  your  great  goodnefs,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Abfolv'd  him  with  an  ax. 

WoL  This,  and  all  elfe 
This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  anfwer,  is  mofl  falfe.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deferts.    Flow  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  caufe  can  witnefs. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  Ihould  tell  you, 
You  have  as  little  honefly  as  honour; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  mafter. 
Dare  mate  a  founder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  foul. 
Your  long  coat,  prieft,  proteds  you ;  thou  fliould'ft 

feel 
My  fword  i'the  life-blood  of  thee  elfe. — My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  }  If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet, 
Farewel,  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  with  his.  cap,  like  larks. 

V/oL  All  goodnefs 
Is  poifon  to  thy  ftomach. 

Sur,  Yes,  that  eoodnefs 

Of 
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Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one^ 

Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion  ; 

The  goodnefs  of  your  intercepted  packets 

You  writ  to  the  pope,  againft  the  king:  your  goodnefs^ 

Since  you  provoke  me,  ihall  be  mod  notorious. — 

My  lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble. 

As  you  refpeft  the  common  good,  the  ftate 

Of  our  defpis'd  nobility,  our  iffues. 

Who,  if  he  live,  will  fcarce  be  gentlemen,-^ 

Produce  the  grand  fum  of  his  fins,  the  articles 

Colledled  from  his  life.— I'll  ftartle  you, 

7  Worfe  than  the  facring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 

Lay  kifllng  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal 

fi^ol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  defpife  this 
man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  againil  it ! 

Nor.  Thofe  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king'3 
hand: 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones<, 

fVoL  So  much  fairer. 
And  fpotlefs,  fhall  mine  innocence  arife. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  fave  you  : 
I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  thefe  articles,  and  out  they  (hall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blufh,  and  cry  guiliy^  cardinal. 
You'll  [hew  a  little  honefty. 

PTol.  Speak  on,  fir  ^ 
I  dare  your  worft  obje6lions«     If  I  bluih, 

7  Worfe  than  /.^^  facring  bell,—]  The  little  bell,  which  is  ruftg 
to  give  notice  of  the  Hoji  approaching  when  it  is  carried  in  procef- 
fion,  as  alfo  in  other  offices  of  the  Rcmilh  church,  is  called  the 
Jacringy  qi  conjee  rat  ion  bell;  from  the  French  word,  facrer. 

X HEOEALD. 

So  In  Heywcca's  Ttape  of  Lucrtce^  161.;., 
"  Love  is  perhaps  x\iQ.facrmg  hilly 
*'  That  rings  all  in  to  heaven  or  hell."      Stbevbns, 

Vol.  VII.  R  I^^ 
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It  is  to  [f^c  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur.  I'd  rather  want  thofe,  than  my  head.     Have 
at  you. 
Firft,  that,  without  the  king's  afTent,  or  knowledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurirdidion  of  all  bilhops. 

Nor.  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  elfe 
To  foreign  princes,  Ego  ^  Rex  meus 
Was  ilill  infcrib'd  ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  fervant. 

Suf,  Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge     ' 
Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  feal. 

Sur,  Item.  You  fent  a  large  commifllon 
To  Gregory  de  CalTalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  date's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highnefs  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  ilampt  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  fent  innumerable  fub- 
fiance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  confcience) 
To  furnilli  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities  ^  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  fmce  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  v/ith, 

Cham.  O,  my  lord, 
l^ytis  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue  : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  corred  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  fee  him 
So  little  of  his  great  felf. 

Sur.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleafure  is,— 
Becaufc  all  thole  things,  you  have  done  of  late, 
^y  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 

Fall 
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Fall  in  the  compafs  of  a  Pramiinire^ — 

That  therefore  fuch  a  writ  be  fu'd  againfl  you^ 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements^ 

*  Chattels,  and  whatfoever,  and  to  be 

Out  of  the  king's  protection  :  — This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.  And  fo  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  ftubborn  anfwer. 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  feal  to  us. 
The  king  fnall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  Ihall  thank 

you. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

\_Exeunt  ail  but  IVolfey^ 

Wol.  So  farewel  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewel,  a  long  farewel  to  all  my  greatnefs  ! 
This  is  the  ftate  of  man  ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  bloffoms. 
And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frofl,  a  killing  froft; 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening, — ^  nips  his  root. 

And 

®  Chattelsy  and  ^vhatfoe'vcr, ]  In  former  editions, 

Caftles,  and  whatfoever, 

I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute  chattels  here,  as  the  author*s  genuine 
word,  becaufe  the  judgment  in  a  writ  of  Prammme  is,  that  the 
defendant  Ihall  be  out  of  the  khtg^s  pyoteciion  ;  and  l.i :  lanjs  and  te- 
nementSf  goods  and  chattels  fort's i ted  to  the  kingj  and  that  his 
body  {hall  remain  in  prifon  at  the  king's  pleafure.  This  very  de- 
fcription  of  the  Pramunire  is  fet  out  by  Holinlhead  in  his  Life  of 
AT.  ^^«?7  VIII.  p.  909.     Theobald. 

9  — nips  his  root,'\  As  fpring  froll$  are  not  injurious  to  the 

roots  of  fruit-trees,  I  fhould  imagine^rlvsr  poet  \v\'0\^  Jhoot  ^  i.  e.  that 
tender /'ro/^  on  ^ich  are  the  yp-ttg  halves  and  bljjoms.  The 
comparifon,  as  well  as^eTrprdfidn  oi nips,  is  juller  too  in  this  read- 
ing.    He  has  the  fame  thought  in  Lovers  Lahow  lojL 

Byron  is  like  an  enuious  fneaping  frofl 

That  bites  the  firll-born  infants  of  the  fpring. 

So  Milton  in  Sampfon  Agonijies, 

R  2  Abortive 
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And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  fwim  on  bladders, 
Thefe  many  fummers  in  a  fea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  fervice,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  dream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.     Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  fmile  we  would  afpire  to, 
That  fvveet  afpedl  of  princes,  and  our  ruin, ' 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 
And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell^  amazedlj. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  Ipeak,  fir. 

WoL  What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  fpirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  (hould  decline  ?  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom,  How  does  your  grace } 

Wol  Why,  well  •, 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell, 
I  know  myfelf  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

Aborti've  as  the  firft-born  bloom  of  fpring, 

Nip'd  nxjith  the  lagging  rear  of  rivinter's  frofl, 

wliich  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  place  in  queftion.    Ware. 

Here  is  a  long  note.  But  at  laft  we  may  as  well  continue  the  an- 
cient reading.  Vernal  frofts  indeed  do  not  kill  the  root,  but  then 
to  nip  t\i&JhoDts  does  not  kill  the  tree  or  make  it  fall.  The  meta- 
phor will  not  in  either  reading  correfpond  exadly  with  nature. 

Johnson. 

« and  our  ruin y"]  The  old  copy  reads, 

'  tbiir  ruinz  Steeveks. 

A 
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A  dill  and  quiet  confcience.   The  king  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace  •,  and,  from  thefe  fhoulders, 
TheCe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 
O,  'tis  a   burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
ufe  of  it. 

fFoL  I  hope,  1  have.     I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel) 
To  endure  more  miferies,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak- hearted  enemies  dare  otFer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom,  The  heavieft,  and  the  word. 
Is  your  difpleafure  with  the  king. 

PFoL  God  blefs  him  ! 

Crom,  The  next  is,  that  fir  Thomas  More  is  chofen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

fJ^ol.  That's  fomewhat  fudden  : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highnefs'  favour,  and  do  juftice 
For  truth's  fake  and  his  confcience  ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  courfe,  and  fleeps  in  bleflings. 
May  have  *  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  them  ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome  ; 
Inftall'd  lord  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

IVoL  That's  news,  indeed. 

Crom.  Laft,  that  the  lady  Anne, 
Vv^'hom  the  king  hath  in  fecrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

a  tomb  of  orphans^  tears  ixejt  en  them  /]  The  chancellor 

is  the  general  guardian  of  orphans.    A  tomb  of  tears  is  very  harlh. 

Johnson. 

R  3  IVoI, 
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TVoL  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down  : 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me  \  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  loft  for  ever. 
No  fun  fliall  ever  iifher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  fmiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell  5 
I  am  a  poor  falFn  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  mafter.     Seek  the  king ; 
That  fun,  1  pray,  may  never  fet  !  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee  : 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  ftir  him, 
I  know  his  noble  nature,  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  fervice  perifli  too.     Good  Cromwell^ 
Negled  him  not  j  make  ufe  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  fafety. 

Crcm.  O  my  lord^ 
Muft  I  then  leave  you  ?  muft  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  mafter  r 
Bear  witnefs,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  forrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord.-^ 
The  king  {hall  have  my  fervice  ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  (hall  be  yours. 

WcL  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  ihed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miieries  ;  but  thou  haft  forc*d  me, 
Out  of  thy  honeft  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes:  And  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell-, 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  1  fiiali  be  -, 
And  deep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  muft  be  heard  of,  fay,  I  taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolfey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  founded  all  the  depths  and  fhdals  of  honours- 
Found  thee  a  Vv^ay,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rife  in  j 
A  fure  and  fafe  one,  though  thy  mafter  mifs'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  me,  fling  away  ambition  ; 
Ev  that  fin  fell  the  an^^eh;  how  can  man  then, 


^  The 
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The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 

Love  thy felf  lad ; '  cherilli  thoie  hearts,  that  hate  theej 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honelly. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  nience  envious  tongues.     Be  juft,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'ft  at,  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's,    and  truth's;    then   if  thou   fali'it,    O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'ft  a  blefled  martyr.     Serve  the  king  j 
And, — Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 
There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  lafl  penny,  'tis  the  king's.     My  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 

'chertjh  thofe  hearts  that  hate  ihee  .'"l  Though  this  be  good 


divinity  ;  and  an  admirable  precept  for  our  conduct  in  private  life  ; 
it  was  never  calculated  or  defigned  for  the  magiilrate  or  public 
minifter.  Nor  could  this  be  the  direction  of  a  man  experienced 
in  affairs  to  his  pupil.  It  would  make  a  good  chriltian  but 
a  very  ill  and  very  unjufi:  fLatefman,  And  we  have  nothing  fo  in- 
famous in  tradition,  as  the  fuppofed  advice  given  to  one  of  our 
kings,  to  cherijh  his  enetniesi  end  be  in  no  pain  for  his  friends,  1  am 
of  opinion  the  poet  wrote, 

• chertjh  thofe  I e arts  that  wait  thee  ; 

i.  e.  thy  dependants.  For  the  contrary  praclice  had  contributed 
to  Wolfey's  ruin.  He  was  not  careful  enough  in  making  depen- 
dants by  his  bounty,  while  intent  in  amalhng  wealth  to  himfelf. 
The  following  line  feems  to  confirm  this  correclion, 

Corruption  nxjins  net  more  than  ho*:eJly. 

i.  e.  You  will  never  find  men  won  over  to  your  temporary  occa- 
fions  by  bribery  fo  ufeful  to  you  as  friends  made  by  a  juii  and  ge- 
nerous munificence.     War  burton. 

I  am  unwilling  wantonly  to  contradift  fo  ingenious  a  remark, 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  be  mified,  and  believe  the  em.endatlon 
propofed  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  he  lliould  remember  that  this 
is  not  a  time  for  Wolfey  to  fpeak  only  as  a  (iatefmon^  but  as  a 
chriftian  :  Shakeipeare  would  have  debafed  th^  charafter,  juft 
when  he  was  employing  his  ftrongeft  efforts  to  raife  it,  had  he 
drawn  it  otherwife.  Nothing  makes  the  hour  of  difgrace  more 
irkfome,  than  the  reflection,  that  we  have  been  deaf  to  oftcrs  of  re- 
conciliation, and  continued  thofe  our  enemies,  whom  we  might 
have  converted  into  friends.     Steeve  ns. 

R  4  I  dare 
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I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
-^  Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  ferv'd  rpy  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crojn.  Good  fir,  have  patience. 

JVoL  So  I  have.     Fare  we  1 
The  hopes  of  court !"  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[^Exeunt, 


ACT    IV,     SCENE    I, 


Y 


A  Street  in  Weftminfier. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen^  meeting  one  another, 

I  Gentleman. 

O  U'  R  E  well  met  ^  once  again. 
2  Gen,  So  are  you. 

1  Gen.  You  come  to  take  your  fland  here,  and  be-^ 

hold 
The  lady  Anne  pafs  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gen»  'Tis  all  my  bufinefs.  At  our  lall  encounter^ 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  Gen.  'Tis  very  true.     But  that  time  offer'd  for- 

row ; 
This,  general  joy. 

2  Gen,  'Tis  v/ell :  the  citizens, 

I  am  fure,  have  (hewn  ar  full  their  loyal  minds  ; 
As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forv/ard 

*'Ha^Ihutfcrnj*iimy  God,  &:c.]  This  fentence  was  really  uttered 
|5y  Wo]  fey.     Jqkuson. 


^ cnc'  again. '\  Alluding  to  their  former  meeting   \r\ 

^he  fccond  aft.    Johxson.  ^ 

In 
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In  celebration  of  ^  this  day  with  (hews. 
Pageants,  and  fights  of  honour. 

I  Gtn.  Never  greater, 
Nor,  I'll  aflure  you,  better  taken,  fir. 

2  Gen,  May  I  be  bold  to  alk  what  that  contains, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  P 

1  Gen,  Yes,  'tis  the  lift 

Of  thofe  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 

By  cuftom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  firft,  and  claims 

To  be  high  fteward ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

To  be  earl  marfhal :  you  may  read  the  reft, 

2  Gen.  I  thank  you,  lir;  had  I  not  known  thofe 

cuftoms, 
I  fhould  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  befeech  you,  what's  become  of  Catherine, 
The  princefs  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  bufmefs  ? 

1  Gen,  That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  archbilhop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 

Held  a  late  court  at  Dunftable,  fix  miles 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princefs  lay  ;  to  which 
She  oft  v/as  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not : 
And,  to  be  ftiort,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  fcruple,  by  the  main  aftent 
Of  all  thefe  learned  men  ftie  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effed  : 
Since  which,  fiie  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  ftie  remains  now  fick. 

2  Gen,  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

The  trumpets  found  :  ftand  clofe,  the  queen  is  com- 
ing. [Hautboy  i. 


■this  day — ]  Hanmer  reads, 
— thefe  dayst    ' 


but  Shakefpeare  meanty«ri'  a  day  as  th's,  a  coronation  day.  And 
fuch  is  the  Englifh  idiom,  which  our  authour  commonly  prefers  to 
grammatical  nicety.     Johnson. 

The 
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The  order  of  the  CORONATION. 

1.  A  lively  flour  iffO  of  trumpets, 

2.  ^hen  two  Judges. 

3.  Lord  Chancellor  with  the  purfe  and  mace  before  him, 

4.  Chorifters  finging,  [Mufick. 

5.  Mayor  of  London^  hearing  the  mace.  Then  Garter 
in  his  coat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head  a  gilt  copper 
crowyi. 

6.  Mcirquis  of  Derfet^  hearing  a  fcepter  of  gold.,  on  his 
head  a  demi- coronal  of  gold,  IViih  him  the  Earl  of 
Surrey^  hearing  the  rod  offdver  with  the  dove,  crcwn'd 
with  an  earl's  ccronct.     Collars  of  SS, 

7.  Duke  of  Suffolk.,  in  his  robe  of  ft  ate,  his  coronet  on 
bis  head,  hearing  a  long  white  wand,  as  high  fteward, 
V/itb  htm  the  Duke  of  'Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  mar- 
Jhalfljip,  a  coronet  on  his  head.     Collars  of  S3. 

8.  A  canopy  horn  hy  four  of  the  Cinque  ports.,  under  it 
the  ^een  in  her  robe  -,  in  her  hair  richly  adorned  with 
pearl,  crowned.  On  each  fide  her,  the  bifJoops  of  Don- 
don  and  V/inchefter, 

9.  ne  old  Dut chefs  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold., 
wrought  with  flowers,  hearing  the  §ueen^s  train, 

10.  Certain  Ladies  or  Count effes,  with  plain  circlets  of 
gold  without  flowers, 

They  pafs  over  the  ftage  in  order  and  ftate,  and  then 
Exeunt,  with  a  great  flour ifh  of  trumpets, 

2  Gen,  A  royal  train,  believe  me. — Thefe  I  know. — 
Who's  that,  who  bears  the  fcepter  ? 

1  Gen.  Marquis  Dorfet  : 

And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod, 

2  Gen.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.     That  fnould  be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gen,  'Tis  the  fame  :    high  fie  ward. 

2  Gen.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk. 
I  Gen.  Yes. 

I  2  Gen. 
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2  Gen.  Heaven  olefs  thee !       [Looking  on  the  queen. 

Thou  haft  the  fweeteil  face  I  ever  look'd  on. . 

Sir,  as  I  havw  a  ibiil,  fhe  is  an  angel : 

Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 

And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  ilrains  that  lady : 

I  cannot  blame  his  confcience, 

1  Gen.  They,  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports, 

2  Gen.  Thofe  men  are  happy  •,  fo  are  all,  are  near 

her. 
I  take  it,  fne  that  carries  up  the  train, 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  dutchefs  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gen.  It  is ;  and  all  the  reft  are  countefles. 

2  Gen.  Their  coronets  fay  fo.     Thefe  are  ftars,  in- 

deed i 
And,  fometimes,  falling  ones. 

1  Gen.  No  more  of  that.  [^Exlt  Froceffion. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman, 

God  fave  you,  fir  !   Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

3  Qen.  Among  the  croud  i'  the  Abbey  ;  where  a 

finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  :  I  am  ftifled. 
With  the  mere  ranknefs  of  their  joy. 

2  Gen.  You  faw  the  ceremony  ? 

3  Gen,  That  I  did. 

1  Gen.  How  was  it  ? 

3  Gen.  Well  worth  the  feeing. 

2  Gen.  Good  fir,  fpeak  it  to  us. 

^  Gen,  As  well  as  1  am  able.     The  rich  dream 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
Adiftance  from  her;  while  her  grace  fat  down 
To  reft  awhile,  fome  half  an  hour,  or  fo. 
In  a  rich  chair  of  ftate  ;  oppofing  freely 
Xhe  beauty  of  her  perfon  to  the  people : 

(Believe 
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(Believe  me,  fir,  fhe  is  the  goodliefl  woman. 
That  ever  lay  by  man)  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  luch  a  noife  arofe 
As  thedirouds  make  at  fea  in  aftifFtempeft, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes.     Hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,  I  think)  flew  up  ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loofe,  this  day  they  had  been  loft.     Such  joy 
I  never  faw  before.     Great-belly'd  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  '  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  Ihake  the  prefs. 
And  make  'em  reel  before  'em.     No  man  living 
Could  fay,  ^his  is  my  wife  there  •,  all  were  woven 
So  flrangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Gen.  But,  pray,  vv^hat  followed  } 

3  Gen,  At  length  her  grace  rofe,  and  with  modeft 

paces 
Came  to  the  altar,  where  fhe  kneel'd  ;  and,  faint-like, 
Caft  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rofe  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people  : 
When  by  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury, 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen  -, 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  ConfelTor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  and  peace,  and  all  fuch  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her :  which,  perform'd  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choiceft  mufick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  fung  T>  Deum,     So  fhe  parted, 
And  with  the  fame  full  ftate  pac'd  back  again 
To  York- Place,  where  the  feaft  is  held. 

1  Gen»  You  muft  no  more  call  it  York- Place,  that's 
paft. 
For  fince  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  loft; 
'Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call'd  Whitehall. 

3  Gen.  I  know  it  •, 
Bu't'tis  fo  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  frefh  aboi5t  me. 

7  - — ^iike  rams']  That  is,  like  battering  rams.     Johnson. 

2  Gen. 
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2  Gen,  What  two  reverend  bifhops 

Were  thofe  that  went  on  each  fide  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gen.  Stokefly  and  Gardiner ;  the  one,  of  Win- 

chefter, 
(Newly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  fecretary) 
The  other,  London. 

2  Gen,  He  of  Wincheiler 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbilhop. 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gen,  All  the  land  knows  that : 

However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach  ;  when't  comes, 
Cranmer  will-find  a  friend  will  not  fhrink  from  him, 

2  Gen,  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  Gen,  Thomas  Cromwell ; 

A  man  in  much  efteem  with  the  king,  and,  truly, 
A  worthy  friend.     The  king  has  made  him 
Mailer  o'  the  jewel-houfe, 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy- council. 

2  Gen,  He  will  deferve  more. 

3  Gen.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. 

Come,  gentlemen,  you  fhall  go  my  way,  which 
Is  to  the  court,  and  there  fhall  be  my  guefts  ; 
Something  I  can  command.     As  I  walk  thither, 
I'll  tell  ye  more. 

Both,  You  may  command  us,  fir.  [Exeunt, 

'SCENE     II. 

Changes  to  Kmholton, 

Enter  Catherine  Dozcager,  JIck,  led  between  Griffith  her 
gentkman-vfljer^  and  Patience  her  woman, 

Grif,  How  does  your  grace  ? 
Calh,  O  Griffith,  fick  to  death  : 

My 

*  SCENE  II.]   This   fcene  is  above  any  other  part  cf  Shake- 
fpeare's  tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  fcene  of  an\  other  poet, 

tender 
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My  legs  like  loaded  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 

Willing  to  leave  their  burden.     Reach  a  chair; i^ 

So, — Now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  eafe.  \_Sitting  down, 
Didft  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led*ft  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolfey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif.  Yes,  madam  ;  but,  I  think,  your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  fuffer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Cath.  Pry'thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  hedy'd  : 
If  well,  he  ftep'd  before  me,  happily,  ^ 
For  my  example. 

Grif,  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madami 
For  after  the  ilout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrefted  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward, 
(As  a  man  forely  tainted)  to  his  anfwer. 
He  fell  fick  fuddenly,  and  grew  fo  ill. 
He  could  not  fit  his  mule. 

Cath,  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grif,  At  laft,  with  eafy  roads, '  he  came  to  Lei- 
cefler  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey  ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gave  thefe  words,  "  O  father  abbot, 
*'  An  old  man,  broken  with  the  ftorms  of  ftate, 
"  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 
"  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !" 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  ficknefs 

tender  and  pathetick,  without  gods,  or  furies,  orpoifons,  or  preci- 
pices, without  the  help  ofromantickcircumftances,  without  impro- 
bable Tallies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  any  throes  of 
tumultuous  inifery.     Johnson. 


9 


-hejiepp'd  before  me^  happily. 


For  my  example.] 

Happily  feems  to  mean  on  this  occafion — peradventure.  I  have 
been  more  than  once  of  this  opinion,  when  I  have  met  with  the 
fame  word  mis-fpelt  in  other  paflages.     St e evens. 

*  — — w/V/y  e^^Jy  road$t — — ]  i.  e.  by  fhort  ftages.    Steevens. 

Purfu'd 
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Pnrfu'd  him  ftill;  and,  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (wh:ch  he  himfelf 
Foretold  lliould  be  his  laft)  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  forrows. 
He  o-ave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blelTed  part  to  heaven,  and  flept  in  peace. 

Cath,  So  may  he  reft  ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him  ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity  ^ — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  ftomach,  ^  ever  ranking 
Himfelf  with  princes ;   ^  one,  that  by  fuggeilion 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom.     Simony  was  fair  play ; 

His 

"^  Of  an  unbounded  ^om2iz\i, ]  i.  e.  of  unbounded  pride,  or 

haughtine/s,     Steevens. 

3 ■■ — one  that  by  fuggeilion 

Ty'd  all  the  kingdom. ] 

i.  e.  by  giving  the  king  pernicious  counfel,  he  ty*d  or  enflaved 
the  kingdom.  He  ufes  the  word  here  with  great  propriety,  and 
Teeming  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  For  the  late  Roman 
writers,  and  their  glofTers,  agree  to  give  this  fenfe  to  it :  Suggeftio 
ejl  cum  magijiratus  quilibet  principifaluhre  conJiliu?nJuggerit.  So  that 
nothing  could  be  feverer  than  this  refledion,  that  that  wholefome 
counfel,  which  it  is  the  minifier's  duty  to  give  his  prince,  was  fo 
empoifoned  by  him,  as  to  produce  flavery  to  his  country.  Yet  all 
this  fine  fenfe  vanifhes  inftantaneoufly  before  the  touch  of  the  Ox- 
ford editor,  by  his  happy  thought  of  changing  ^jVinto  tyth^d. 

Warburton, 

The  ^ or difuggejii on,  fays  the  critick,  is  here  ufed  with  great 
propriety,  2LnAje.ming  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  :  and  he 
proceeds  to  fettle  the  fenfe  of  it  from  the  late  Roman  ivriters  and 
their  gUJfcrs.  But  Sliakefpeare's  knowledge  was  from  Holingflied, 
whom  he  follows  ^oerbatim  : 

**  This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  ftomach,  fcrhecompted  himfelf 
equal  with  princes,  and  by  Qraftieyuggi^Jliofi  gQlinio  his  hands  in- 
numerable treafure  :  he  forcer!  little  on  fimonie,  and  was  not  piti- 
full,  and  ftood  aifedlionate  in  his  own  opinion  :  in  open  prefence 
he  would  lie  and  feie  untruth,  and  was  double  both  in  fpeech  and 
meaning :  he  would  promife  much  and  perform  little  :  he  was 
vicious  of  his  bodie,  and  gaue  the  clergie  euii  example."  Edit. 
1587.  p. 9:2. 

Perhaps  after  this  quotation,  you  may  not  think,  that  fir  Thomas 

lianmer, 
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His  Own  opinion  was  his  law.     I'  the  prefence 
He  would  fay  untruths-,  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never. 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful. 
His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  •, 
But  his  performance,   as  he  now  is,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 
Grif,  Noble  madam. 
Mens' evil  manners  live  in  brafs  ;  their  virtue* 
We  write  in  water.  ^    May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
To  hear  me  fpeak  his  good  now  ? 

Hanmer,  who  reads  Tj'/^V — inftead  of  Ty^d  all  the  kingdom y  de- 
fcrves  quite  To  much  of  Dr.  Warburton's  feverity. — Indifputably 
the  pafiage,  like  every  other  in  the  fpeech,  is  intended  to  exprefs 
the  meaning  6f  the  parallel  one  in  the  chronicle :  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  credited,  that  any  man,  when  the  original  was  produced, 
fhould  Hill  chufe  to  defend  a  cant  acceptation,  and  inform  us,  per- 
haps, y^r/o'^y^,  that  in  ^«w/;7^  language,  from  I  know  not  what 
pradice,  to  tye  is  to  equal !  A  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  far  as  I  have 
yet  foundi,  unknonjun  to  our  old  writers;  and,  ii  kno^ivn,  would  not 
furely  have  been  ufed  in  this  place  by  our  author. 

But  let  us  turn  from  conjefture  to  Shakefpeare's  authorities. 
Hall,  from  whom  the  above  defcription  is  copied  by  Holingihed, 
is  very  explicit  in  the  demands  of  the  cardinal :  who  having  in- 
{oX^Titly  toldi  the  loyd  fnayor  2ivA  aldermm,  **  For  fothe  I  thinke, 
that  halfe  your  fubflaunce  were  too  litle,"  aiTures  them  by  way  of 
comfort  at  the  end  of  his  harangue,  that  upon  an  auerage  the  tythe 
fhoald  be  fufficient;  '*  Sers,  fpeake  not  to  breake  that  thyng  that 
is  concluded,  for  fome  Ihall  not  paie,  the  ttmh  parte,  2.vA/ome 
more."  — And  again  ;  *'  Thei  faied,  the  cardinall  by  vifitacions, 
makyng  of  abbottes,  probates  oF  tellamentes,  graunting  of  facul- 
ties, licences,  and  other  pollyngs  in  his  courtes  legantines,  had 
made  his  ihreajore  egall  ^i.i~:ilh  the  kynges^  Edit.  1548.  p  138? 
and  143.     Farmer. 

* their  ^virtues 

We  -jcriie  in  <^vat8r. — —  ] 

Beaumont  and  f  leicher  have  the  fame  thought  in  their  Philajlerf. 

«<   , Ail  your  better  deeds 

*'  Shttil  be  iii  Water  writ,  but  this  in  marble." 

Steevens. 

Catt, 
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C^//^.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 
I  were  malicious  elfe. 

Grif.  This  cardinal. 
Though  from  an  humble  flock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fafhion'd  to  much  honour.     From  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  Icholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one  ; 
Exceeding  wife,  fair  fpoken,  and  perfuading: 
Lofty,  and  four,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not. 
But,  to  thofe  men,  that  fought  him,  fweet  as  fummero 
And  though  he  were  unfatisfy'd  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  fin)  yet  in  beftowing,  madam. 
He  was  moil  princely  :  Ever  witnefs  for  him 
Thofe  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipfwich  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  he  did  it  -,  ^ 
The  other,  though  unnnifli'd,  yet  fo  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  ilill  fo  riling, 
That  Chriflendom  fliall  ever  fpeak  his  virtue* 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happinefs  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himielf. 
And  found  the  bleifednefs  of  being  little  : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  dy'd  fearing  God, 

Cath.  After  my  death  I  wifh  no  other  herald, 
No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  fuch  an  honed:  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  mod  hated  living,  thou  haft  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth,  and  modefty. 
Now  in  his  allies  honour.     Peace  be  with  him! 
— Patience,  be  near  me  ftill,  and  fet  me  lower  : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee.     Good  Griffith, 
Caufc  the  muficians  play  me  that  fad  note, 
I  nam'd  my  knell ;  whilil  I  fit  meditating 
On  that  celeltial  harmony  I  go  to. 

* he  did  it,]  The  old  copy  reads, 

—th^t  rf/i  ;/.       STiiEVHNS. 
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Sad  and  folemn  mufick, 

Grif,  She  is  afleep.     Good  wench,  let's  f^t  dovrn 
quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her : — Softly,  gentle  Patience. 

^he  ijifion.     Enter  folemnly  tripping  one  after  another ^^ 
fix  perfonages^  clad  in  white  rohes^  wearing  on  their 
heads  garlands  of  bays,  and  golden  vizards  on  their 
faces ',  branches  of  bays,  or  palm,  in  their  hands,  ^hey 
firft  congee  unto  her^    then  dance  -,    and,    at  certain 
changes,  the  firft  two  hold  a  fpare  garland  ever  her 
head',  at  which,  the  other  four  make  reverend  courte- 
Jies ',  then  the  two,  that  held  the  garland,  deliver  the 
fame  to  the  other  next  two ;  who  obferve  the  fame  order 
in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  head ; 
which  done,  they  deliver  ihe  fame  garland  to  the  laft 
two,  who  likewife  obferve  the  fame  order  -,  at  which, 
(as  it  were  by  infpiration)  fhe  makes  in  her  fleep  Jign2 
of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven  \  and 
fa  in  their  dancing  vanifh,  carrying  the  garland  with 
them,     The  mifick  continues. 

Cath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?    Are  ye  all 
gone  ? 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchednefs  behind  ye  ? 

Grif  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Cath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for: 
Saw  ye  none  enter,  fince  1  flept? 

Grif  None,  madam. 

Cath.  No  ?  Saw  you  not  even  now  a  blelTed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whofe  bright  faces 
Caft  thoufand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  fun  ? 
They  promis'd  me  eternal  happinefs, 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 

5  folemnly  tripping  c?2e  after  another,']  This   whimfical    ftage- 
dire^tioa  is  exactly  copied  from  the  folio,     Steevens. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  fhall 
AfTuredly. 

Grif,  I  am  mofl  joyful,  madamj  fuch  good  dreams 
PofTefs  your  f^ncy. 

Cath.  Bid  the  mufick  leave^ 
They  are  harih  and  heavy  to  me.  [Mujick  ceafes, 

Pat,  Do  you  note. 
How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  fudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  How  pale  fhe  iooks^ 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?  Mark  her  eyes. 

Grif.  She  is  going,  wench.     Pray,  pray. 

Pat,  Heaven  comfort  her  ! 

Enter  a  MeJJenger. 

Mef,  An't  like  your  grace, — ■ 

Cath,  You  are  a  fawcy  fellow  ; 
Deferve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif,  You  are  to  blame. 
Knowing,  fhe  will  not  lofe  her  wonted  gfeatneftj 
To  ufe  fo  rude  behaviour.     Go  to,  kneel. 

Mef  [Kneeling.'^  I  humbly  do  intreat  your  highnefs^ 
pardon ; 
My  hafte  made  me  unmannerly.     There  is  flaying 
A  gentleman,  fent  from  the  king,  to  fee  you. 

Catb.    Admit  him  entrance,    Griffith  :    but  this 
fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  fee  again.    '  [Exit  Griff,  and  Mef 

Re-enter  Griffith^  with  Lord  Capucius, 
If  my  fight  fail  not, 

You  fhould  be  lord  ambafTador  from  the  emperor. 
My  royal  nephew;  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  fame,  your  fervant. 

Cath,  O  my  lord. 
The  times,  and  titles,  are  now  alter*d  flrangely 
With  me,  fince  firft  you  knew  me.     But  I  pray  you 
What  is  your  pkafure  with  me  ? 

S  2  Cap, 
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Cap.  Noble  lady, 
Firft,  mine  own  fervice  to  your  grace;  the  next. 
The  king's  requeit  that  I  would  vifit  you  ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weaknefs,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 
And  heartily  intreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Catb.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  late; 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  : 
That  gentle  phyfick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me; 
But  now  I  am  pait  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highnefs  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Calb.  So  may  he  ever  do  !   and  ever  flourifli. 
When  I  ihall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banilli'd  the  kingdom  !~Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  wrice,  yet  fent  away? 

PaL  No,  madam. 

Casb.  Sir,  I  rauft  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Moil:  willing,  madam. 

Calb.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodnefs 
The  model  of  our  chafte  loves,  his  young  daughter: — 
The  dcvjs  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blelTmgs  on  her !  — 
Befeechirg  him,  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding; 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modefl  nature ; 
I  hope  Hie  will  deferve  well)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  fake,  that  lov'd  him. 
Heaven  knows,  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  fome  pity 
Upon  my  v/retched  women,  that  fo  long 
Have  foilow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  fhould  not  lie)  but  will  deferve, 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  foul, 
For  honelly,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  hufband  ;  let  him  be  a  noble  ; 
And,  fure,  thofe  men  are  happy,  that  ihali  have  *em. 

The 
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The  laft  is  for  my  men  ; — they  are  the  poorefl. 

But  poverty  could  never  drav/  'em  from  me  ; — 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em. 

And  fomething  over  to  remember  me  by. 

If  heaven  had  pieas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus, 

Thefe  are  the  whole  contents: — And,  good  my  lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  deareft  in  this  world. 

As  you  wifh  chriftian  peace  to  fouls  departed, 

Stand  thefe  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  laft  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 
Or  let  me  lofe  the  fafhion  of  a  man  I 

Cath.  I  thank  you,  honeft  lord.     Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highnefs : 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  pafilng 
Out  of  this  world.     Tell  him  in  death  I  bleft  him. 
For  fo  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewel, 

My  lord Griffith,  farewel. Nay,  Patience, 

You  muft  not  leave  me  yet.     I  muft  to  bed: 

Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  ftrsw  me  over 
"With  maiden  fiowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chafte  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth :  Although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. \_EKCunt^  hading  Catherine. 


S  3  AC  T 
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ACTV.      SCENE    I. 

Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Gardiner  Bi/Jocp  of  Winchefter^  a  Page  with  6l 
torch  before  him^  met  by  Sir  Thomas  LovelL 

Gardiner. 

It's  one  clock,  boy,  is't  not  ? 
Boy,  It  hath  ftruck. 

Gard,  Thefe  fhould  be  hours  for  neceflitieSj^ 
^  Not  for  delights ;  times,  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repofe,  and  not  for  us 
To  wafte  thefe  times. — Good  hour  of  night,    Sir 

Thomas! 
Whither  fo  late? 

Lov,  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 
Card,  I  did,  Sir  Thomas  j  and  left  him  at  Primero^ 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Lov,  I  muft  to  him  too. 
Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gard.  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas  LovelL     What's  the 
matter  ? 
It  feems  you  are  in  hafte  :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
*  Some  touch  of  your  late  bufipefs.  Affairs,  that  walk^ 
(As  they  fay,  fpirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 

*  Not  for  delights', ]  Gardiner  himfelf  is  not  much  delight- 
ed. The  delight  at  which  he  hints  Teems  to  be  the  king's  diver- 
fion,  which  keeps  him  in  attendance.     Johnson. 

^ at  Primero]   Pnmero  and  trima^vi/ia^  two  games  at 

cards,  H.  I.  Frimera  Prnna'vifa.  La  Primiere,  G.  P;-ime,  f. 
Prime  %i£ue,  Primum,  et  primum  'vijum,  that  is,  firil,  and  firft  feen  : 
becaufe  he  that  can  fhew  fuch  an  order  of  cards  firft,  wins  the 
game,     Mivfnieus  Guide  into  Tongues,  col,  575.      Dr.  Gray. 

^  Some  touch  of  your  late  bufnefs. ]  Some  hint  of  the  bufinefs 

that  keeps  yoa  awake  To  late,    Tohnsgn';, 

"       ■  ■  la 
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In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  bufinefs 
That  feeks  difpatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you  ; 
And  durft  commend  a  lecret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.     The  queen's  in 

labour. 
They  fay,  in  great  extremity  ;  and  fear'd 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gard,  The  fpuit  fhe  goes  with 
I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live:  but  for  the  flock,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  wifh  ic  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov,  Methinks,  1  could 
Cry  the  amen;  and  yec  my  confcience  fays. 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  fweet  lady,  does 
Deferve  our  better  wiilies. 

Gard,  But,  Sir,  fir 

Hear  me.  Sir  Thomas : You  are  a  gentleman 

9  Of  mine  own  way  ;  I  know  you  wife,  religious  \ 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, — 
^ Twill  not,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me, 
*Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  fne, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  fir,  you  fpeak  of  two 
The  moilremark'd  I'the  kingdom.  As  for  Cromwell,— 
Befide  that  of  thejeweUhoule,  he's  made  mailer 
O'the  rolls,  and  the  king's  fecretary ;  further,  fir, 
'  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.   The  archbifhop 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  fpeak 
One  fy liable  againil  him  .^ 
Gard.  Yes,  Sir  Thomas, 

9  — jy^iy^g  Q~yjn  rivay  ; ]  Mine  own  opinion  in  religion. 

JOHN'SON. 

^  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade    of  more  preferments ^1    We  fhould 
read  tread,  i.  e.  road.      War  burton. 

Trade  is  the  pra^ifed  m^ibod,  the  general  courfe.     JoH n son. 

S  4  There 
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There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myfelf  have  ventur'd 

To  ipcak  my  mind  of  him.     And,  indeed,  this  day. 

Sir,  (J  may  teii  it  you)  I  think,  I  have " 

Incens'd  the  lords  o'the  council,  that  he  is, 

(For  lb  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 

A  mofl  arch  heretick,  a  peltilence 

That  does  infecl  the  land:  with  which  they  mov'd. 

Have  '  broken  with  the  king;  who  hath  fo  far 

Given  car  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 

And  princely  care;  forefeeing  thole  fell  m^ifchiefs 

Our  reafons  laid  before  hmi)  he  hath  commanded. 

To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 

He  be  convented.     He's  a  rank  weed.  Sir  Thomas, 

And  we  muft  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs 

I  hinder  you  too  long:  good  night,  Sir  Thomas. 

[Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page* 
Lov.  Many  good   nights,   my  lord;    I  reft  your 
fervant, 

Js  Lcvdl  is  going  out,  enter^  the  King  and  the  Duke  cf 

Siijj'olk, 

King.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Siif,  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

King.  But  litrle,  Charles ; 
Nor  fhall  nor,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. — 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  wha^  is  the  news.^ 

Lov.  I  could  not  perlonaliy  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 


•/  ba've 


Incens'd  the  lords  o'the  aiir.cil  thai  he  /V,  &c. 
A  moji  arch  heretick, ] 

The  paiTage,  according  to  Shakcfpeare's  licentious  grammar,  may 
mean— 1  have  incens'd  the  lords  of  the  council,   for  that  he  is 
i.  e.  becaufe.     Steevens.  ' 

3  ..^iroken  n^ith  the  king  ; ]  They  have  broken  filence  ; 

to.d  tiieir  minds  tQ  the  king,     Johnson. 

I  fent 
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I  Tent  your  mefTage  ;  who  retnrn'd  her  thanks 

In  the  greateft  humblenefs,  and  begg'd  your  highnefs 

Moft  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

King.  What fay'll  thou  ?  ha! 
To  pray  for  her  !  what  is  (lie  crying  out  ? 

Lov,  So  faid  her  woman  5  and  that  her  fufferance 
made 
Almoil  each  pang  a  death. 

King,  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Suf.  God  fafely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travel,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highnefs  with  an  heir  ! 

King.  'Tis  midnight,  Charles  ; 
Pr'ythee,  to  bed  •,  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  eflateof  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone  ; 
For  I  mud  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf,  I  wifh  your  highnefs 
A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  miflrefs  v/ill 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

King,  Charles,  good  night.  [£.v//  Suffolk, 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  'Denny, 

Well,  fir,  what  follows  ? 

Benny,  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbiihop. 
As  you  commanded  me. 

King,  Ha  !  Canterbury  ? — 

Benny,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King,  'Tis  true — Where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Benny.  He  attends  your  highnefs*  pleafure. 

King.  Bring  him  to  us.  \ErAt  Benny, 

Lav.  This  is  about  that,  which  the  bifhop  fpake  ; 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  [JJzJe. 

Re- enter  Benny  with  Cranmer. 

King,  Avoid  the  gallerv.         [Lovell feemeth to fiay. 

Ha! 
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Ha  ! — I  have  faid.— Be  gone. 

What !  —  [ Exeunt  Lovell  and  Demy, 

Cran.  I  am  fearful. — Wherefore  frowns  he  tiius  ^ 
'Tis  his  afpe(ft  of  terror.     AWs  not  well. 

King,  How  now,  my  lord  ^  You  do  defire  to  know. 
Wherefore  I  fent  for  you. 

Cran.  [Kneeling.]  It  is  my  duty 
To  attend  yourhighnefs'  pieafure. 

King.  Pray  you,  arife. 
My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  muflwalk  a  turn  together; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.  Come,  come,  give  me  your 

hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  fpeak. 
And  am  right  forry  to  repeat  what  follows. 
I  have,  and  moll  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  fay,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you-,  which,  being  confider'd. 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  fhall 
This  morning  comie  before  us ;  where,  I  know. 
You  cannot  with  fuch  freedom  purge  yourfelf. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  in  thofe  charges 
Which  will  require  your  anfwer,  you  muft  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  houfe  our  Tower.    "^  You  a  brother  of 

us, 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  elfc  no  witnefs 
Would  come  againll  you. 

Cran.  [Kneeling.']  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs  ; 
And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occafion 
Moft  thoroughly  to  be  vvinnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  jThall  fly  afunder  :  for,  I  know. 
There's  none  flands  under  more  calumnious  tongues 

^ }'"^.v  a  Ircthcr  of  us,]  You  being  one  of  the  council, 

il  is  neceiTary  to  !nipriron  you,  that  the  witneffes  againft  you  may 
not  bs  detcrr'd,     John  son. 

Than 
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Than  I  myfelf,  poor  man.  ^ 

King.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury  5 
Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.     Give  me  thy  hand,  (land  up; 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.    [Cranmer  rifes]  Now,  by  my 

holy  Dame, 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  look'd. 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  fhould  have  ta'en  fome  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourfelf  and  your  accufers  ;  ana  to  have  heard  you 
"Without  indurance,  further. 

Cran.  MofI:  dread  liege, 
^  The  good  I  iland  on  is  my  truth,  and  honefty ; 
If  they  fhall  fail,  I  with  mine  enemies 
Will  triumph  o'er  myperfon,  which  I  weigh  not. 
Being  of  thofe  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
Which  can  be  faid  againfl  me. 

King.  Know  you  not 
How  your  (late  flands  i'  the  world,  v/ith  the  wholi 

world  P 
Your  foes  are  many,  and  not  fmall ;  their  practices 
Pvlufi  bear  the  fome  proportion  :  and  not  ever 
The  juftice  and  the  truth  o'  the  queftion  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdidl  with  it.     At  what  eafe 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  fwear  agaliUl:  you  ?  Such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd  ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  fize.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witnefs,  than  your  mailer, 
Whofe  minifter  you  are,  while  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to, 

5  T^an  I  mj/cl/j  poor  fnan.]  Pocr  man  probably  belongs  to  the 
king's  reply.     Johnson. 

6  The  good  1  fiarj  on — ]  Though  ^cc^ may  be  taken  for  advan- 
tage Qt fu[^erior'tty^  or  any  thing  which  may  help  or  iupport,  yet 
it  would,  I  think,  be  more  natural  to  fay, 

The  ground  I fia-:d-C7i — ^      Johnson. 

You 
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You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  dellruflion. 

Cran.  God  and  your  majelly 
Proted:  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me  ! 

King.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
They  fhall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  •,  and  this  morning  fee 
You  do  appear  before  them  :  if  they  fhall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  bell:  perfuafions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  ufe  •,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occafion  (hall  inftrud  you.     If  intreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 

There  make  before  them* Look,  the  good  man 

weeps  ! 
He's  honeft,  on  mine  honour.     God's  bleft  mother ! 
I  fwear,  he  is  true-hearted  -,  and  a  foul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you — He  has  ftrangled 
His  language  in  his  tears.  {Exit  Cranmer. 

Enter  an  old  Lady. 

Gen.  [TVitbin.]  Come  back  -,  what  mean  you  ? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back  ;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldnefs  manners. — Now  good  angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  (hade  thy  perfon 
Under  their  bleflcd  wings  ! 

Kif?g.  Now,  by  thy  looks 
I  guefs  thy  meflage.     Is  the  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Sav,  ay  ',  and  of  a  hoy.  ^ 

'Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 
And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  The  God  of  heaven 
•Both  now  and  ever  ^  blefs  her ! 'tis  a  girl. 


1 —  hJefs  her! — ]  It  is  doubtful  whether  htr  is  referred  to 

the  queen  or  the  girl.     Johnson. 

1  Pro. 
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Promifes  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Defiresyour  vifitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  ilranger  -,  'tis  as  like  you. 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 
King,  Lovell,' 

Enter  LovelL 
Lov.  Sir. 

King,  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.  I'll  to  the  queen. 

[Exit  King. 
Lady.  An  hundred  marks  !  by  this  light,  I'll  have 
more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  fuch  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  fcold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  him-*  Til 
Have  more,  or  elfe  unfay't.     Now,  while  'tis  hot, 
ril  put  it  to  the  iflue.  [Exeunt  Lady  and  LovelL 

SCENE     II. 

Before  the  CounciUChamher^ 

Enter  Cranmer, 

Cran,  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late  -,  and  yet  the  genr 
tleman,  "^ 

That  was  fent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  hafte.     All  fad  ?  what  means  this  ? — 

hoa  ! 
Who  waits  there  ? — 

Enter  Door-Keeper. 

Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D,  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 
But  yet  1  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why  .^ 

^  Lo'velly ]  Lovell    has  been  juH  fentout  of  the  prefence, 

and  no  notice  is  given  of  his  return,  I  have  placed  it  here  at   the 
inllant  when  the  king  calls  for  him.     Stee ve  ns. 

D.  Keep. 
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D,  Keep,  Your  grace  muft  wait,  till  you  be  call*d 
for. 

Enter  Do5for  Butts. 

Cran.  So„ — 

Butts.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  fo  happily.     The  king 
Shall  underftand  it  prefently.  [^Exlt  Butti, 

Cran,  [_4fide.']  'Tis  Butts, 
The  king's  phyfician  : — ^As  he  pad  along. 
How  earneftly  he  call  his  eyes  upon  me  ! 
Pray  heaven  he  found  not  my  difgrace  !  For  certain^ 
This  is  of  purpofe  laid  by  fome  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts  !  I  never  fought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honour  :  they  would  fhanhe  to  make 

me 
Wait  elfe  at  door,  a  fellow-counfellor, 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys  !    But  their  plea- 

fures 
Muft  be  fulfiil'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter  the  King  and  Butts^  at  a  window  above. 

Butts,  I'll  fhew  your  grace  the  ftrangeft  fight, — - 

Kifig.  What's  that,  Buits  ? 

Butts.  I  think,  your  highnefs  faw  this  many  a  day. 

King.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord  : 
The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  ftare  at  door  'mongll  purfuivants^ 
Pages,  and  foot- boys. 

King.  Ha  !  'tis  he,  indeed  : 
Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
^Tis  well,  there's  one  above  'em  yet.     I  had  thought, 
They  had  parted  fo  much  honefty  among  'em, 
(At  leaft,  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  fuffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  fo  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordlhips'  pleafures,' 

And 
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And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  poft  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery  : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  clofe  j 
We  ihall  hear  more  anon.  — 

SCENE    III. 

The  Council-Chamher. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor^  places  himfelf  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  on  the  left  hand ;  a  feat  being  left  void 
above  him^  as  for  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury .  Duke 
of  Suffolk^  Buke  of  Norfolk^  Surrey ^  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
and  Gardiner^  feat  themfelves  in  order  on  each  ftdei 
Cromwell  at  the  lower  end^  asfecretary, 

9  Chan.  Speak  to  the  bufinefs,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Pleafe  your  honours, 
The  caufe  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury* 

Card,  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Nor,  Who  waits  there  ? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 

Card.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbifhop  -, 
And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your-pleafufes. 

Chan,  Let  him  come  in. 

^  Chan.  Speak  to  the  hujinefs, — ]  This  lord  chancellor,  though  a 
charafter,  has  hitherto  had  no  place  in  the  Dramatis  Perfonee.  Irt 
the  laft  fcene  of  the  fourth  acl,  we  heard  that  fir  Thomas  More 
was  appointed  lord  chancellor  :  but  it  is  not  he,  whom  the  poet 
here  introduces.  Wohey,  by  command,  delivered  up  the  feais  on 
the  1 8th  of  November,  1529;  on  the  2  5thof  the  fame  month,  they 
were  delivered  to  fir  Thomas  More,  who  furrendered  them  on 
the  i6th  of  May,  1532.  Now  the  conclufion  of  this  fcene  taking 
notice  of  queen  Elizabeth's  birth,  (which  brings  it  down  to  the 
year  1534)  fir  Thomas  Audlie  muil:  neceflarily  be  our  poet's 
chancellor  ;  who  fucceeded  fir  Thomas  More,  and  held  th«  feals 
many  years.     Tbeobald* 

D.  Keep. 
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D.  Keep,  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  council-talk, 

Chan,  My  good  lord  archbiihop,  I  am  very  forry 
To  fit  here  at  this  prefent,  and  behold 
That  chair  ftand  empty  :  but  '  we  are  all  men 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flefh,  fev/  are  angels  :  out  of  which  frailty 
And  want  of  wifdom,  you,  that  bed  fhould  teach  us. 
Have  mifdemean'd  yourfelf,  and  not  a  little  ; 
Toward  the  king  firfl,  then  his  laws,   in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your  chaplains, 
(For  lb  we  are  inform'd)  with  new  opinions 
Divers,  and  dangerous,  which  are  herefies, 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gard,  Which  reformation  mull  be  fudden  too. 
My  noble  lords  :  for  tliofe,  that  tame  wild  horfes. 


-xu^  are  all  men 


In  our  oiun  natures  frail ^  and  capable 

Offrailty, J 

If  all  men  were  actually  frail,  they  were  more  than  capable  of 
frailty;  to  underitand  this  therefore,  as  only  faid  of  the  natural 
weaknefs  cf  humanity,  it  is  abfurdly  expreiTed  ;  but  this  was  not 
our  authour's  fenfe  :  By  in  our  ci.vn  natures  frail,  he  alludes  to  the 
dodlrineof  original  fin  :  fo  that  the  fentiment  is  this,  We  are 
fmners  by  imputation,  and  liable  to  become  adually  fo. 

Warburton. 
This  fentence,  I  think,  needed  no  commentary.  The  meaning, 
and  the  plain  meaning,  is,  ^e  are  men  frail  hy  nature,  and  therefore 
liable  to  acts  of  frailty  y  to  deviations  from  the  right.  I  wifh  every 
commentator,  before  he  fuffers  his  confidence  to  kindle,  would 
repeat, 

nx)e  are  all  men 

In  cur  o^jjn  natures  frail,  and  capable 

Of  frailty  ;  feiv  a>e  angels,  Johnson. 

There  are  no  fuch  words  as.thofe  vv'hich  either  commentator 
has  been  equally  ambitious  to  explain.  The  firit  and  only  ancient 
copy  reads, 

— ' — and  capable 

Of  our  flejhife^w  are  angels  :— — 

If  this  paiTage  means  any  thing,  it  may  hiean,/^T:t;  areperfeSl,  <while 
they  remain  m  their  mortal  capacity ,     S  t  e  li  v  E  n  s . 

Pace 
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Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle  ; 

But  Hop  their  mouths  with  ftubborn  bits,  and  fpur'em^ 

Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  fufFer, 

(Out  of  oureafinefs,  and  childifh  pity 

To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  ficknefs^ 

Farewell  all  phyfick  :  and  what  follows  then  ? 

Commotions^  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 

Of  the  whole  ftate  :  as  of  late  days  our  neighbours 

The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witnefsj 

Yet  frefhly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progreft 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'dj 
And  with  no  little  ftudy,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  ftrongcourfeof  my  authority. 
Might  go  one  way,  and  fafely  ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  fpeak  it  with  a  fingle  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detefts,  more  ftirs  againfl:, 
Both  in  his  private  confcience,  and  hisplacCj 
Defacers  of  the  publick  peace,  than  I  do. 
Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  lefs  allegiance  in  it  1  Men,  that  make 
Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nouriihment, 
Dare  bite  the  belt.     I  do  befeech  your  lordfhips, 
That,  in  this  cafe  of  juftice,  my  accufers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  ft  and  forth  face^^to  face, 
And  freely  urge  againft  me. 

Suf.  Nay,  my  lord, 
That  cannot  be  •,  you  are  a  counfellorj 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  mandate  accufe  you* 

Gard,  My  lord,  becaufe  we  have  bufinefs  of  more 
moment, 
We  will  be  (hort  with  you.  'Tis  his  highnefs'  pleafure^ 
And  our  confent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower  \ 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  fhall  know,  n^anv  dare  accufe  you  boldly, 

Vol.  VII.  '         T  Mor^ 
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More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran,  Ay,   my  good  lord  of  Wincheiler,  I  thank 

you, 

You  are  always  my  good  friend  ;  if  your  will  pafs, 
I  fhali  both  find  your  lordlhip  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  {o  merciful.     I  fee  your  end, 
^Tis  my  undoing.     Love,  and  meeknefs,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  ; 
Win  (traying  iouls  with  m.odeily  again, 
Caft  none  away.     That  I  fhall  clear  myfelf. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  confcience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  fay  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modeil. 

Gard.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  fe^lary, 
That's  the  plain  truth  ;  *  your  painted  glofs  difcovers, 
To  men  that  underiland  you,  words  and  weaknefs, 

Crcm.  My  lord  of  Wincheiler,  you  area  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  iliarp  ;  men  fo  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  fnould  find  refpedl 
For  what  they  have  been:  'tis  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gard,  Good  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  cry  your  honour  mercy  -,  you  may,  word 
Of  ail  this  table,   fay  fo, 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  .^ 

Gard.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  fe6l  ?     Ye  are  not  found. 

Cro7n.  Not  found  } 

Gard,  Not  found,  I  fay. 

Crotiu  'Would  you  were  half  fo  honell ! 
Mens'  prayers  then  would  feek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gard  A  fhall  remember  this  bold  language. 

^—purpainiidghfs^  &c.]  Thofe  that  underftandyou,  under  this 
painted glcjs^  this  fairoutfide,  dilcover  your  empty  talk  and  your 
falfe  reafoning.    Johnson. 

I  Crom* 
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Crom,  Do : 
Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Cham.  This  is  too  much  -, 
Forbear,  for  fhame,  my  lords. 

Gard.  I  have  done. 

Crom,  And  I. 

Cham.  Then  thus  for  you,   my  lord.— It   flands 
agreed,  . 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prifoner  j 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleafure 
Be  known  unto  us.     Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  f 

AIL  We  are. 

Cran,  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 
But  I  rauft  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  1 

Gard.  What  other 
Would  you  exped  ?  You  are  flrangely  troublefcme* 
•—Let  fome  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  the  Guard, 

Cran,  For  me  ? 
Mull  I  go  like  a  traitor  then  ? 

Gard.  Receive  him. 
And  fee  him  fafe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  my  good  lords, 
I  have  a  little  yet  to  fay.     Look  there,  my  lords  % 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  1  take  my  caufe 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  moil  noble  judge,  the  king  my  malier. 

Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 

Sur.  'Tis  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  'Tisthe  right  ring,  by  heaven  :  I  told  ye  all. 
When  we  firft  put  this  dangerous  (lone  a  rolling, 
'Twould  fall  upon  ourfelves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 
The  king  will  fuffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ^ 

T  2  Chmu 
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Cha7n.  'Tis  now  too  certain  : 
How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me. 
In  feeking  tales,  and  informations 
Againft  this  man,  (whofe  honefty  the  devil 
And  his  difciples  only  envy  at) 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.     Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  King,  frozvning  on  them ;  takes  his  feat. 

Card.  Dread  fovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  fuch  a  prince; 
Not  only  good  and  wife,  but  moft  religious  : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  cf  his  honour;  and,  to  ftrengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  refped, 
His  royal  felf  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  caule  betwixt  her  and  this  great  otFender. 

King.  You  were  ever  good  at  fudden  commendations, 
Bifliop  of  Wincheller.     But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  fuch  flatteries  now ;  and  in  my  prefence 
They  are  too  thin  and  bafe  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  ;  you  play  the  fpaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me ; 
But,  whatfoeVr  thou  tak'ft  me  for,  I  am  fure. 

Thou  hafb  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. 

Good  man,  fit  down.     Now  let  me  fee  the  proudeft 

\^o  Cranmer. 
He,  that  dares  moft,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee  : 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  ftarve. 
Than  but  once  think,  this  place  becomes  thee  not. 

Sur.  May't  pleafe  you  grace 

King,  No,  fir,  it  does  not  pleafe  mc. 
I  had  thought,  I  had  men  of  fome  underilanding 
And  wildom,  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  difcrction,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 

This 
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This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deferve  that  title) 
This  honeft  man,  wait  like  a  lowfy  foot- boy 
At  chamber-door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  ihame  was  this?  Did  my  commifllon 
Bid  ye  fo  far  forget  yourfelves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  counfellor,  to  try  him, 
Not  as  a  groom.     There's  feme  of  ye,  I  fee, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmoft,  had  ye  means  ♦, 
Which  ye  (hall  never  have,  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far, 
My  moil  dread  fovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excule  all.     What  was  purpos'd 
Concerning  his  imprifonment,  was  rather, 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice  -, 
I  am  fure,  in  me. 

King,  Well,  well,  my  lords,  refped  him  ; 
Take  him,  and  ufe  him  well,  he*s  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  fay  thus  much  for  him,  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  fubjecl,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  fcrvice,  fo  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him. 
Be  friends,  for  ihame,  my  lords. — My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 
I  have  a  fuit  which  you  muft  not  deny  me  : 
There  is  a  fair  young  maid,  that  yet  wants  baptifm  •, 
You  muft  be  godfather,  and  anfwer  for  her. 

Cran,  The  greateft  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  fuch  an  honour  :   How  may  I  deferve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  fubjecl  to  you  r 

King,  Come,  come,  my  lord,  ^  you*d  fpare  your 
fpoons.     You  fhall  have 

Two 

^  ycu*  d  /pwe  your  /peons. '\    It  appears  by  this   and  another 

pafTage  in  the  next  fcene,  that  thegoinps  gave  fpoons.     Johnson. 

It  was  the  cuftom,  long  before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
for    the   fponfors    at   chriflenings,  to   offer  gilt  fpoons  as  a  pre- 

T  3  feat 
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Two  noble  partners  with  you ;  the  old  dutchefs  of^ 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  marquefs  Dorfet :   Will  thefe  pleafe  you  ? 
f — Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchefler,  I  charge  you 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Gard.   With  a  true  heart 
And  brother's  love  I  do  it. 

Cran,  And  let  heaven 
[Witnefs,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

[EmhraciiJg. 

King,  Good  man,  thofe  joyful  tears  fhew  thy  trae 
heart. 
The  common  voice,  I  fee,  is  verify'd 
Qf  thee,  which  fays  thus :  Bo  my  lord  of  Canterhury 
But  one  Jhrewd  turn ^  and  he  is  your  friend  for  evtr» — 
Come,*lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  chriftian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  ftfonger,  you  more  honour  gain.     [Exeunt^ 

fent  to  the  child.  Thefe  fpoons  were  called  apoj^le  fpoonsf 
becaufe  the  figures  of  the  apoftles  were  carved  on  the  tops 
of  the  handles.  Such  as  were  at  once  opulent  and  generous,  gave 
the  whole  twelve  ;  thofe  who  were  either  more  moderately  rich  or 
liberal,  efcaped  at  the  expence  of  the  four  evangelills ;  or  even 
fometimes  contented  themfelves  with  prefenting  one  fpoon  onl/j, 
which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  faint,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
child  received  its  name. 

Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Bartholorr.e^jj  Fair,  mentions  fpoons  of  this 

kind  ;-" "  and  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  afojile  fpoons ^ 

f  ?  and  a  cup  to  eat  caudle  in.'* 

Spin  Middletoa-s  comedy  oi  A  chafte  Maid  in  Cheapjide^  1620, 
*'  What  has  he  given  her  ?— what  is  it,  goffip  ? 
"  A  faire  high  {landing  cup,  and  two  great 
•*  *PoJIle  fpoons,  one  of  them  gilt. 
^-Sur?that  was  Jud^s  with  the  red  beard. '^ 

Steevens. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

The  Pahce-Tard. 
Noife  and  tumult  within :  Enter  Porter  and  his  Alan, 

Port,  You'll  leave  your  noife  anon  ye  rafcals :  Do 
you  take  the  court  for  +  Paris-Garden  r  ye  rude  flaves, 
leave  your  gaping. 

Within.  Good  mafler  Porter,  I  belong  to  the  larder. 

Port,  Belong  to  the  gallows  and  be  hang'd,  you 
rogue.  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me  a  do- 
zen crab-tree  ftaves,  and  ftrong  ones-,  ^  thefe  are  but 
fwitches  to  'em.  I'll  fcratch  your  heads :  you  mufl 
be  feeing  chrillenings  ?  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes 
here,  you  rude  rafcals  ? 

Man,  Pray,  fir,  be  patient;  'tis  as  much  impoffible, 
(Unlefs  we  fweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons) 
To  fcatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  ileep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  pufh  againft  Paul's,  as  ilir  'em. 

Port,  Hov/  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 

Man,  Alas,  I  know  not:  How  gets  the  tide  in? 
As  much  as  one  found  cudgel  of  four  foot, 
(You  fee  the  poor  remainder)  could  diftribute, 
I  made  no  fpare,  fir. 

Port,  You  did  nothing,  fir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Sampfon,  nor  ^  fir  Guy,  nor  Cole- 
brand,  to  mow  'em  down  before  me :  but  if  I  fpar'd 
any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old,  he  or 

*  Paris-Garden  .?]  The  bear-garden  of  that  time.     Johnson. 

5  thefe  are  but  Jnfj itches  io  'em,]  To  what,  or  whom  ?  We  ihould 
point  it  thus,  rhe/e  are  but  Jivitches^ — To  ^em.  i.  e,  hanje  at you^  as 
we  now  fay.     He  fays  this  as  he  turns  upon  the  mob.     Ware. 

The  prefent  pointing  fcems  to  be  right.     Johnson. 

^  Jir  Guyytior  Coleiravdil  Of  Guy  of  Warwick  every  one  has 
heard.  Colebrand  was  the  Danifli  giant,  whom  Guy  fubdued  at 
Winchefter.  Their  combat  is  very  elaborately  defcribed  by  Dray- 
ton in  his  Po/yclbion,     JoHNiON. 

T  4  fb-e. 
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fhe,  cuckold  or  ciikold-maker,  let  me  never  hope  to 
fee  a  chine  again  j  and  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow, 
God  fave'her. 

Within,  Do  you  hear,  mailer  Porter  ? 

Port.  I  fhall  be  with  you  prefently,  good  mafter 
Puppy. — Keep  the  door  clofe,  firrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port,  What  fhould  you  do,  but  knock  'em  down 
by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  ^  Morefields  to  mufter  in  ?  or 
have  we  feme  flrange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come 
to  court,  the  women  fo  befiege  us  ?  Blefs  me  !  what 
a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  the  door  ?  on  my  chriftian 
confcience,  this  one  chriflening  will  beget  a  thoufandj 
here  will  be  father,  god  father,  and  all  together. 

Man.  The  fpoons  will  be  the  bigger,  fir.  There  is 
a  fellow  fomewhat  near  the  door,  he  ^  Ihould  be  a 
brafier  by  his  face ;  for  o'  my  confcience,  twenty  of 
the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nofe ;  all  that  Hand  a- 
bout  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other  pe- 
nance; that  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the 
head,  and  three  times  was  his  nofe  difcharged  againft 
me ;  he  (lands  there  like  a  mortar-piece  to  blow  us. 
There  was  a  haberdafner's  wife  of  fmall  wit  near  him, 
that  raird  upon  me  'till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off 
her  head,  for  kindling  fuch  a  combuflion  in  the  flate. 
I  mifs'd  the  ^  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 
cry'd  out,  clubs  !  vv^hen  I  might  fee  from  far  fome 
forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  fuccour;  which  were 
/  the  hope  of  the  llrand,  where  fne  was  quarter'd. 

'  Morf/eUs  to  tnuper  in?]  The  train-bands  of  the  city  were  ex- 
ercifed  in  Morefitids.     Johnson. 

^  he  Jhculd  he  ahrafier  hy  his  face;']  A  hrafitr  fignifies  a  man 
that  man ufailures  brafs,  and  a  mafs  of  metal  occalionally  heated 
^0  convey  warmth.     Both  thefe  fenfes  are  here  underftood. 

Johnson, 
*  the  meUcr]  The  fire-drake,  the  brafier.     Johnsov. 
?  tbi  hope  of  tht  firand,]  Hanmer  reads, //6f  forlorn  hope, 

Johnson. 

Ihey 
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They  fell  on;  I  made  good  my  place  •,  at  length  they 
came  to  the  broomftaff  with  me,  I  defy'd  'em  ftill ; 
when  fuddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind  'em,  loofe  fhot, 
deliver'd  fuch  a  fhower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to 
draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let  'em  win  the  work:  the 
devil  was  amongft  'em,  I  think,  furely. 

Port,  Thefe  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play- 
houfe,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  no  audience 
but  *  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-Hill,  or  the  limbs  of 
Limehoufe,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  endure.  I 
have  fome  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patrum^  and  there  they  are 
like  to  dance  thefe  three  days  \  befides  the  ^  running 
banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamherlaln. 

Cham.  Mercy  o*  me !  what  a  multitude  are  here! 
They  grow  ftill  too ;  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
i^s  if  we  kept  a  fair !  Where  are  thefe  porters, 
Thefe  lazy  knaves? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows. 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  are  all  thefe. 
Your  faithful  friends  o'the  fuburbs  ?  We  ihall  have 
Great  ftpre  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 

*  the  Tribulation  ofToiver-hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limehoufe.^  I  fufpeft 
the  Tribulation  to  have  been  a  puritanicgl  meeting-houfe.  Thi 
limbs  of  Limthou/e,  I  do  not  underhand.     Johnson. 

Limehoufe  was  before  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  and  has  conti- 
nued to  be  ever  fince,  the  refidence  of  thofe  who  furnifh  ftores,  as 
fails,  &c.  for  fhipping.  A  great  number  of  foreigners  having  been 
conftantly  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  (many  of  which  were 
introduced  from  other  coiwitries)  they  afiembled  themfelves  under 
their  feveral  paftors,  and  a  number  of  places  of  different  worfhip 
were  built  in  confequence  of  their  refpeclive  affociations.  As  they 
claftied  in  principles,  they  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  the  place 
has  ever  fince  been  famous  for  the  variety  of  its  feds,  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakefpeare 
wrote— /i*^  iambs  of  Limehoufe.     Steevkns. 

^  running  banquet  of  t<vjo  hcadlesy'\   A  publick  whipping. 

Johnson. 

When 
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"When  they  pafs  back  from  the  chriflening  ? 

Port,  Pleafe  your  honour. 
We  are  but  men  j  and  what  fo  many  may  do. 
Not  being  torn  in  pieces,  we  have  done. 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham,  As  I  live. 
If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  Pll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  fuddenly  ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  negled.     You  are  lazy  knaves ; 
And  ^  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,  when 
Ye  Ihould  do  fervice.     Hark,  the  trumpets  found  ; 
They  are  come  already  from  the  chriflening. 
Go  break  among  the  prefs,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pafs  fairly  ;  or  I'll  find 
A  Marfhalfea,  Ihall  hold  you  play  thefe  two  months. 

Port,  Make  way  there  for  tlie  princefs. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,   (land  clofe  up,    or  I'll 
make  your  head  ake. 

Port.  You  i'the  camblet,  get  up  o'the  rail  -,  Pll 
peck  you  o'er  the  pales  elfe.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE     IV. 

Chanzes  to  the  Palace, 

Enter  Trumpets  founding ;  then  two  Aldermen^  Lord 
May  or  ^  Garter^  Cranmer,  Duke  of  Norfolk^  with  his 
MarfhaFsflaff^  Duke  of  Suffolk^  two  Noblemen  hear- 
ing great  /landing  bowls  for  the  chriflening  gifts ;  then 
four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy.,  under  which  the  Dut- 
chefs  of  Norfolk^  god  mother.,  bearing  the  child  richly 
habited  in  a  mantle.,  l£c.  Train  borne  by  a  Lady  : 
then  follows  the  Marchionefs  of  Dorfet^  the  other  god- 
mother^ and  ladies.  The  troop  pafs  once  about  the 
flage^  and  Garter  fpeaks. 

Gart,    Heaven  from  thy  endlefs  goodnefs,    fend 

*  —here ye  lie  baiting  ofbumhards,^  A  humhard  is  an  ale-barrel ', 
to  bait  bumbards  is  to  tipple,  to  lie  at  thefpigot,     Joh  nson. 

*  pro- 
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profperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princefs  of  England,  Elizabeth  1 

Flourijh,     Enter  King  and  Train. 

Cran.  [Kneeling.']  And  to  your  royal  grace,  and  the 
good  queen, 
My  noble  partners,  and  myfelf,  thus  pray  ; 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  moil  gracious  lady. 
That  heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye  ! 

King,  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbiihop  ; 
What  is  her  name  ? 
Cran,  Elizabeth. 

King.  Stand  up,  lord.—     [The  King  hjfes  the  child. 
With  this  kifs  take  my  bleding.  God  proted:  thee! 
Into  whofe  hand  I  give  thy  life. 
Cran.  Amen. 

King.  My  noble  goffips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal, 
I  thank  you  heartily,  fo  fhall  this  lady. 
When  fhe  has  fo  much  Englilh. 

Cran.  Let  me  fpeak,  fir. 
For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter. 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  'em  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  ftill  move  about  her!) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promifes 
Upon  this  land  a  thoufand  thoufand  blefTmgs, 
Which  time  Ihall  bring  to  ripenefs.    She  Ihall  be, 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodnefs) 
A  pattern  to  ail  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  (hall  fucceed.     Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wifdom  and  fair  virtue. 
Than  this  pure  foul  Ihall  be.     All  princely  graces. 
That  mould  up  fuch  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 
Shall  ftill  be  doubled  on  her.     Truth  fhall  nurfe  her: 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  ftill  counfcl  her : 

She 
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She  fhall  be  lov'd  and  fear'd.     Her  own  Ihall  blefs 

her; 
Her  foes  (hake,  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  forrow.    Good  grows  with 

her. 
In  her  days,  every  man  fhall  eat  in  fafety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  •,  and  fing 
The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours, 
God  fhall  be  truly  known  ;  and  thoie  about  her 
Prom  her  fhall  read  the  perfeft  way  of  honour. 
And  claim  by  thofe  their  greatnefs,  not  by  blood. 
[5  Nor  fhall  this  peace  fleep  with  her :  But  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 
Her  afhes  new-create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herfelf ; 
So  ihall  flie  leave  her  blefTednefs  to  one, 
(When  heaven  fhall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  dark- 

nefs) 
Who  from  the  facred  afhes  of  her  honour 
Shall  flar-like  rife,  as  great  in  fame  as  fhe  was. 
And  fo  fland  fix'd.  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 
That  were  the  fervants  to  this  chofen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  ; 
Where-ever  the  bright  fun  of  heaven  fhall  fhine, 

5  Nor  fhall  this  peace  Jlecp  nvith  her: ]  Thefe  lines,  to  the 

interruption  by  the  king,  feem  to  have  been  inferted  st  ibme  re- 
vifal  of  the  play,  after  the  acceflion  of  king  James.  If  the  paf- 
fage,  included  in  crotchets,  be  left  out,  the  fpeech  of  Cranmer 
proceeds  in  a  regular  tenourof  prediction  and  continuity  of  fenti- 
ments  ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  new  lines,  he  firll  cele- 
brates Elizabeth's  fuccefTor,  and  then  wilhes  he  did  not  know  that 
fhe  was  to  die;  firft  rejoices  at  the  confequence,  and  then  laments 
the  caufe.  Our  authour  was  at  once  politick  and  idle  ;  he  re- 
folved  to  flatter  James,  but  negledled  to  reduce  the  whole  fpeech 
to  propriety,  or  perhaps  intended  that  the  lines  inferted  fhould  be 
fpoken  in  the  adlion,  and  omitted  in  the  publication,  if  any  pub- 
lication ever  was  in  his  thoughts,  Mr,  Theobald  has  made  the 
fame  obferv^tion.    Johnson, 

His 
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His  honour,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  name 

Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.     He  fhall  flourifh, 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him: — our  childrens'  children 

Shall  fee  this,  and  blefs  heaven. 

King.  Thou  fpeakefl  wonders.] 

Cran,  She  fhall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 
An  aged  princefs  -,  many  days  (hall  fee  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
'Would  I  had  known  no  more  !  but  fhe  muft  die. 
She  mull,  the  faints  muft  have  her  •,  yet  a  virgin, 
A  moft  unfpotted  lily  (lie  fhall  pafs 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  fhall  mourn  her. 

King,  O  lord  archbifhop. 
Thou  haft  made  me  now  a  man ;  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  fo  pleas'd  me. 
That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  I  fhall  defire 
To  fee  what  this  child  does,  and  praife  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, 
*  And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden; 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  prefence. 
And  ye  fhall  find  me  thankful.  Lead  the  way,  lords: 
Ye  muft  all  fee  the  queen,  and  fhe  muft  thank  ye. 
She  will  be  fick  elfe.     This  day,  no  man  think. 
He  has  bufinels  at  his  houfe,  for  all  fhall  ftay  *, 
This  little  one  fhall  make  it  holy  day. 

[^Exeunt, 

*  AnJ  yoM  good  brethren^ ]  But  the  aldermen  were  never 

called  brethren  to  the  king.     The  top  of  the  nobility  are  but  cou- 
fins  and  counfellors.     Dr,  Thirlby,  therefore,  rightly  advifed  ; 


And  your  good  hrethrtn- 


1.  e.  the  lord  mayor's  brethren  ;  which  is  properly  their  {lyle. 

Theobald. 


TfIR 
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THE  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  one  of  thofe,  which  ftill  keeps 
pofTeflion  of  the  ftage,  by  the  fplendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  co- 
ronation, about  forty  years  ago  drew  the  people  together  in  multi- 
tudes for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  me- 
rit of  this  play.  The  meek  forrows  and  virtuous  diftrefs  of 
Catherine  have  furnifhed  fome  fcenes,  which  may  be  juftly  num- 
bered among  the  greateft  efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of 
Shakefpeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Catherine.  Every  other 
part  maybe  eafily  conceived  and  eafily  written.     Johnson. 


E  PI. 
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EPILOGUE. 

^cr'IS  ten  to  one^  this  play  can  never  pleafe 
•^     All  that  are  here.     Some  come  to  take  their  eafe. 
And  Jleep  an  a5l  or  two\  hut  thofe^  we  fear  ^ 
We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets  :  fo  Uis  clear^ 
^hefll  fay  it^s  naught :  Others^  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely^  and  to  cry^  That's  witty ! 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither ;  that^  I  fear^ 
All  the  expe^edgcodwe  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  ti?ney  is  only  in 
The  merciful  conflru^ion  of  good  women  ; 
Forfuch  a  one  wefhew'^d  '  ^em.     If  they  fmile^ 
And  fay^  Uwill  do  ;  I  know  within  a  while 
All  the  befi  men  are  ours  \  for  ^tis  ill  hap^ 
If  they  hold^  when  their  ladies  bid  ^em  clap, 

'  In  the  charader  of  Catharine. 

Though  it  Is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  fliort  pieces  be  ge- 
nuine or  fpurious,  yet  I  cannot  reftrain  myfelf  from  exprefling  my 
fufpicion  that  neither  the  prologue  nor  epilogue  to  this  play  is  the 
work  of  Shakefpeare  ;  non  --vultus^  non  color.  It  appears  to  me  very 
likely  that  they  were  fupplied  by  the  friendlhip  or  officioufnefs  of 
Jonfon,  whofe  manner  they  will  be  perhaps  found  exaftly  to  refem- 
ble.  There  is  yet  another  fuppofition  poffible  :  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  may  have  been  written  after  Shakefpeare's  departure  from 
the  ftage,  upon  fome  accidental  revifal  of  the  play,  and  there  will 
then  be  reafon  for  imagining  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  v/as,  in- 
tended no  great  kindnefs  to  him,  this  play  being  recommended  by 
a  fubtle  and  covert  cenfure  of  his  other  works.  There  is  in 
Shakefpeare  fo  much  of/;o/  andfigkt, 

the  felloiu 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  nxjtth yellow, 
appears  fo  often  in  his  drama,  that  I  think  it  not  very  likely  that 
he  would  have  animadverted  fo  feverely  on  himfeif.  All  this, 
however,  muft  be  received  as  very  dubious,  fince  we  know  not  the 
exacl  date  of  this  or  the  other  plays,  and  cannot  tell  how  our  au- 
thour  might  have  changed  his  practice  or  opinions.     Johnson. 

In 
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In  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  lines  from  old  Ben's  prologue  to  his  E'vtrj 
Man  in  his  Humour. 

To  make  a  child  nonu  f-uuaddUd^  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  jhoot  up,  in  one  heard  and  noeed 
Pajl  three/core  yean  :   or  ivith  three  rufty  pwords^ 
And  help  of  Jome  feiv  foot  and  half-foot  njjordsy 
Fight  over  To>  k  and  Lancafter* s  long  ivars, 
And  in  the  tyring-houfey  &c,  Steevens. 

THEhiftorical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  among  the 
happieft  of  our  author's  compofitions  ;  and  King  John,  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  defervedly  ftand  in  the  fecond 
clafs.  Thofe  whofe  curiolity  would  refer  the  hillorcal  fcenes  to 
their  original,  may  confult  Hollinfliead,  and  fometimes  Hall : 
from  Hollinfhead  Shakefpeare  has  often  inferted  whole  fpeeches 
with  no  more  alteration  than  was  necefiary  to  the  numbers  of  his 
verfe.  To  tranfcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unneceffary,  be- 
caufe  the  original  is  eafily  examined,  and  they  are  feldom  lefs 
perfpicuous  in  the  poet  than  in  the  hillorian. 

To  play  hiftories,  or  to  exhibit  a  fucceflion  of  events  by  aflion 
and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment  among  our  rude  an- 
ceftors  upon  great  feftivities.  The  parllh  clerks  once  performed 
at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lafted  three  ddys,  containing,  The 
Hifory  of  the  PForld.     Johnson, 
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CORIOLANUS, 


Vol.  VII.  U  Perfons 


Perfons  Reprefented. 

CAIUS    MARCiUS    CORIOLANUS,    a 

noble  Roman* 

Titus  Lartius,  7  ^         ,         *  n    i    r^  ir- 

Cominius,         \  Generals  agatnfi  the  Volfcians. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 
Sicinius  Velutus,  )  ^  .7  r  7     r.      7 

Junius  Brutus,     \  ^''^''''''  'f '^'  ^''P^'^ 
Tullus  Aufidius,  General  of  the  Volfcians. 
Lieutenant  /^Aufidius. 
I'oung  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 
Confprators  ze^/Vi;  Aufidius. 

Volumnia,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
Virgilia,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 

Reman  and  Volfcian  Senator Sy  Mdiles^  Li^fors^  Soldiers^ 
Common  People^  Servants  to  Auiidius,  and  other 
Attendants. 

fhe  SCENE  is  partly  in  Rome-,  and  partly  in  the 
Territories  of  the  Volfcians  and  Jntiates, 


The  whole  hlftory  Is  cxaftly  followed,  and  many  of  the  principal 
fpeeches  exaftly  copied  from  the  Life  of  Coriolanus  in  Plutarch. 

Pope. 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  edition  before  that  of  the  players.  In 
folio,  in  1623.    Johnson. 


C  O  R I  O- 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT     L     SCENE     I. 


A  Street  in  Rente, 

Enier  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizens^  withjlavesi  dubs^ 
and  other  weapons. 

I  Citizen. 

BEFORE   we  proceed   any  further,   hear  me 
fpeak. 
All.  Speak,  fpeak. 
1  Cit,  You  are  refolv'd  rather  to  die,  than  to  fa* 

All  Refolv'd,  refolv'd. 

1  Cit.  Firft,  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  the  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

All'  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  GV,,Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  corn  at  our 
own  price.     Is't  a  verdidl  ^, 

All.  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  be  done.  Away^ 
away. 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patri- 
cians, good.  What  authority  furfeits  on^  would  re- 
lieve us.  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  fuperfluity^ 
while  it  were  wholefome,   we  might  guefs,  they  rc- 

U  2  lieved 
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lieved  us  humanely  •,  *  but  they  think,  we  are  too 
dear.  The  ieannefs  that  afflids  us,  the  objedl  of 
our  mifery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance  ^  our  fufFerance  is  a  gain  to  them.  *  Let 
us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ^  ere  we  become  rakes : 
for  the  Gods  know,  1  fpeak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirft  for  revenge. 

2  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  efpecially  againfl  Caius 
Marcius  ? 

AIL  Againft  him  firft.  He's  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2  Cit,  Confider  you  what  fervices  he  has  done  for 
his  country  } 

I  ( it.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himfeif  with 
being  proud. 

AIL  Nay,  but  fpeak  not  malicioufly. 

*  ktct  they  thinks  ive  an  too  dear  :'\  They  think  that  the  charge 
of  maintaining  us  is  more  than  we  are  worth.     Johnson. 

^  Let  us  re\enge  this  r^ith  our  pikes,  ere  nve  become  rakes  :]  It 
was  Shakefpeare's  defign  to  make  this  fellow  quibble  all  the  way. 
But  time,  who  has  dene  greater  things,  has  here  ftifled  a  miferable 
joke ;  which  was  then  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  now  wrote,  Let 
us  noiu  re-vengeihis  ntoiib  forks,  ere  we  become  rakes  :  for  pikes  then 
figniiicd  the  fame  2i^  forks  do  now.  So  Jewel  in  his  own  tranf- 
lation  of  his  /^/)o/<j^_y,  t\xvns  ChriJ}ianos  adimc2i%  condemnare,  to — 
To  corJemnChriJiianstothe  i^'ikts.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  this,  has  with  great  fagacity  found  out  the 
joke,  and  reads  on  his  own  authority,  pitch-forks,    Warburton. 

^  ere  -ive  become  rakes ;]  It  is  plain  that,  in  our  authour's  time,  we 
had  the  proverb,  as  lea?i  as  a  rake.  Of  this  proverb  the  original 
is  obfcure.  RaU  now  fignifies  a  diffolute  man,  a  man  worn  out 
with  difcafe  and  debauchery.  But  the  fignification  is,  I  think, 
much  more  modern  than  the  proverb.  Rcskd,  in  Iflandick,  is 
faid  to  mean  a  cur-dogy  and  this  was  probably  the  firft  ufe  among 
us  of  the  word  rake  ;  as  lean  as  a  rake  is,  therefore,  as  lean  as  a 
dog  too  worthlefs  to  be  fed.     Johnson. 

It  rnay  be  fo  :  and  yec  I  believe  the  proverb,  as  lean  as  a  rake, 
ov/es  its  origin  fimply  to  the  thin  taper  form  of  the  inftrument 
made  ufe  of  by  hay-makers.  As  thin  as  a  nxhipping^pof ,  is  ano- 
ther proverb  of  the  fame  kind.     Stee ve  ns. 

I  I  Cit, 
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1  CiL  I  fay  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famoufly, 
he  did  it  to  that  end.  Though  foft-confcienced  men 
can  be  content  to  fay,  it  was  for  his  country  j  he  did 
it  to  pleafe  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud  ^  which 
he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2  CiL  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  ac- 
count a  vice  in  him.  You  muft  in  no  way  fay,  he 
is  covetous. 

I  Ql  If  I  muft  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accu- 
fations  :  he  hath  faults,  with  furplus,  to  tire  in  repe- 
tition. [Sbouis  wilhin.]  What  fnours  are  thofe  ?  the 
other  fide  o'  the  city  is  rifen :  Why  ftay  we  prating 
here  ?  To  the  Capitol - 

JIL  Come,  come. 

1  Cit,  Soft ; who  comes  here  } 

Enter  Menenius  Jgrippa, 

1  Cit,  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa  -,  one  that  hath 
always  lov'd  the  people. 

1  Cit,  He's  one  honeft  enough  ;  'would,  all  the  reft 

were  fo ! 
Men,    What  work's,   my  countrymen,    in  hand? 
where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  }   Speak  I  pray 
you. 
7Cit.  Our  bufinefs  is  not  unknown  to  the  fenate; 
they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we'll  fhew  'em  in  deeds.    They  fay, 
poor  fuiters  have  ftrong  breaths;  they  fhall  know,  we 
have  ftrong  arms  too 

Men*  Why,  m afters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honeft 
neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourfelves  ? 

2  Cit.  We  cannot,  fir,  we  are  undone  already. 
Men.  1  tell  you,  friends,  moft  charitable  care 

Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
your  fufferings  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 

U  3  '  Strike 
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Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  flaves,  as  lift  them 
Againfl:  the  Roman  ftate  •,  whofe  conrfe  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thoufand  curbs 
Of  more  ftrong  link  afunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.     For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it  •,  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  mufl  help.     Alack, 
You  are  tranfported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you;  and  you  flander 
The  helms  o'the  ftate,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
"When  you  curie  them  as  enemies. 

2  CzV.  Care  for  us !— True,  indeed  ! — They  ne'er 
car'd  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famiih,  and  their  ilore-. 
houfes  cramm'd  with  grain-,  make  edicts  for  ufury, 
to  fupport  ufurers :  repeal  daily  any  whoicfome  aft 
eflabiifhed  againfl  the  rich  •,  and  provide  more  pier-r 
cing  flatutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  rellrain  the  poor. 
If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and  there's  all 
the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  mufl 
Confefs  yourfelves  wond'rous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  fhall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale  ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  It ; 
But,  fmcc  it  ferves  my  purpofe  ^  I  will  venture 
To  fcale't  a  little  more. 

2  GV. 

4-  ^ Iivill  <vsnture 


To  fcale't  a  little  more. 'I 
Thus  all  the  editions,  as  Mr.  Theobald  confelTes,  who  alters  it  to 
fiah^t.  And  for  a  good  reafon,  becaufe  he  can  find  no  fenfe  (he 
£ays)  in  the  common  rtading.  For  as  good  a  reafon,  I,  who  can, 
Bave  refiored  the  old  one  to  its  place.  To  fcale't  fignifying  to 
weigh,  examine  and  apply  it.  The  author  ufes  it  again,  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  in  this  very  play. 

Scaling  his pre/ent  hearing  ivilh  his  pafi. 
And  fo  Fletcher  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill, 

What  fcale  fpy  in'vention  before  hand?  you  JI:aU  pardon  me  for  ibat, 

Warburton. 

Neither 
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^9i 


1  at.  Well, 

I'll  hear  it,  fir yet  you  mufl:  not  think 

To  fob  off  our  ^  difgraces  with  a  tale. 
But,  an't  pleafe  you,  deliver. 
Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 

Rebeird  againft  the  belly-,  thus  accused  it:- 

That  only,  like  a  gulf,  it  did  remain 
r  the  midfl  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unadive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
JLike  labour  with  the  relli  ""  where  the  other  inflru- 
ments 

Neither  of  Dr.  Warburton*s  examples  afford  a  fenfe  congruous 
to  theprefent  occafion.  In  the  pafTage  quoted,  to/cale  may  be  tQ 
<7veigh  and  compare,  but  where  do  we  find  ihsit/cak  is  to  a/>pfy  ? 
livicfcale  the  two  criticks,  I  think  Theobald  has  the  advantage. 

Johnson. 

Tofcale  is  to  difperfe.  The  word  is  ufed  in  the  North.  If 
emendation  was  at  all  necefiary,  Theobald's  is  as  good  a  one  as 
could  be  propofed.  The  fenfe  of  the  old  reading  is.  Though  fome 
of  you  have  heard  the  ftory,  I  will  fpread  it  yet  wider,  and  impart 
it  to  the  reft, 

A  meafare  of  wine  fpilt  is  called — "  VifcaVd  pottle  of  wine** 
in  Decker's  comedy  of  The  horn/}  Whore,  1635.  So  in  The  Hyjioris 
ofClyomony  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  &c.  a  play  publifhed  ia 
1599. 

*'  Thehugie  heapes  of  cares  that  lodged  in  my  minde 
**  Alt  Jkaled  ^voxa  their  neltling  place,  and  pleafures  pafTage 
*»  find." 
So  Holinlhed,  vol.  ii.  p.  499,  fpeakingof  the  retreat  of  the  VVelfh- 
men  during  the  abfence  of  Richard  11.  fays,  " — they  would  .no 
longer  abide,  hnt/cakd,  and  departed  away."  So  again,  p.  530. 
-— "  whereupon  their  troops  J'ra/ed,  and  fled  their  waies."  In  the 
Gloffary  to  Gawin  Douglas's  Tranflation  of  Virgil  the  following 
a-ccount  of  the  word  is  given.  Skail,  Jkale,  to  fc after,  to  fpread, 
perhaps  from  the  Fr.  efche'veler,  \l^\.  fcapigliare,  crines  palTos,  feu 
fparfos  habere.  All  from  the  Latin  capillus.  Thus  ejche--velert 
Jche'veljjkail ;  but  of  a  more  general  fignincatlon.     Steevens. 

5  difgraces  ivith  a  tale.]   Df graces  are  hardjhips,  injuries. 

Johnson." 

« ..-lijherc  ths  oihsr  iti/Iruments]  IVhers  for  fwhereas. 

JOHNSOK. 

U  4  Did 
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Did  fee,  and  hear,  devife,  inftriidl,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate,  did  minifter 
Unto  the  appetite,  and  affedlion  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  anfvver'd, 

2  Ctt.  Well,  fir,  what  anfwer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  1  Ihall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  fmile, 
^  Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus — 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  fmile. 
As  well  as  fpeak)  it  tauntingly  reply'd 
To  the  difcontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts. 
That  envied  his  receipt  -,  ^  even  fo  moft  fitly, 
As  you  malign  our  fenators,  for  that 
They  are  not  fuch  as  you, r- 

2  GV.  Your  belly's  anfwer: r-What! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
^  The  counfellor  heart,  the  arm  our  foldier. 
Our  fteed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 
With  other  munim.ents  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabrick,  if  that  they 

Men.  What  then  ? — 'Fore  me,  this  fellow  fpeaks. 
What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

2  0>.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  rcftrain'd, 
^Vho  is  the  fink  o'  the  body — 

Men.  Well,- what  then  ? 

2  CiL  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  anfwer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you  ; 
If  you'll  beftow  a  fmall,  (of  what  you  have  little) 
patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  anfwer. 

2  Gt.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend  ; 
Your  moft  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 

"^  IVhich  »£*£}'  came  from  the  lungs, ]  With  a  fmiie  not  indi- 

!C2iting  pleafure,  but  contempt.     Johnson. 

* even  Jo  mofl  fitly,]  i.  e.  exaftly.     War  burton. 

^  The  connfilior  he  rt, ]  The  heart  was  anciently  elleemed 

the  feat  of  prudence.     Homo  cordatus  is  a  prudent  man.  Johnson. 
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Not  rafh,  like  his  accufers;  and  thus  anfwcr'd. 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he. 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  firft, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Becaufe  I  am  the  ilore-houfe,  and  the  Ihop 
Of  the  whole  body.     But,  if  you  do  remember, 
I  fend  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  feat  o'the  brain. 
And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  ftrongeft  nerves,  and  fmall  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency. 
Whereby  they  live.     And  tho*  that  all  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,   (this  fays  the  belly)  mark 
me — : — 

2Cit.  Ay,  Sir;  well,  well. 

Men^  Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  fiower  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.     What  fay  you  to't  ? 

2  Cit.  It  was  an  anfwer.     How  apply  you  this  ? 

Me7t.  The  fenators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members  :  For  examine 
Their  counfels,  and  their  cares  ;  digeil  things  rightly, 
Touching  the  weal  o'the  common  ;  you  fhall  find. 
No  publick  benefit,  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourfelves.—What  do  you  think  ? 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  aflembly  ! — 

2  Cit.  I  the  great  toe  ?  Vv  hy,  the  great  toe  ? 

Men,  For  that,   being  one  o'the  lowefb,    bafefl, 
poorefb, 
Of  this  moft  wife  rebellion,  thou  goefl:  foremoft  : 
'  Thou  rafcal,  that  art  word  in  blood,  to  ruin, 

LeadTt 

'  Thou  rafcal,  that  art  <vjorJ}  in  hlood^  to  run 
Lead^Ji  Jirjl ,  to  ivinjomt  ^-oantage.^—'\ 
I  think,  we  may  better  read,  by  an  eafy  change. 


Th 


on 
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Lead'il  firfl,  to  win  fome  'vantage.- 

But  make  you  ready  your  fliff  bats  and  clubs  ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
3  The  one  fide  mufl  have  bale. 

Enter  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
Hail,  noble  Marcius ! 

Cor.  Thanks.— What's  the  matter,  you  diflentious 
rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourfelves  fcabs  ? 

2  Cit,  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 
Cor.  He,  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee,  will 
flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  ye  curs, 
•^  That  like  not  peace,  nor  war  ?  The  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trufts  to  you. 

Where 

Thou  rafcal that  art  nvorji^  in  bloody  i$  ruin 
Leadyi  JirJ}^  to  <ixin,  Sec. 

Thou  that  art  the'meanell  by  birth,  art  the  foreinofl  to  lead  thy 
fellows  /(?  rui;t,  in  hope  of  fome  advantage.  The  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  only  this,  Thou  that  art  a  hound,  or  running  dog 
of  the  loweft  breed,  lead'il  the  pack,  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
gotten.     Johnson. 

3  Th  oneftdemvjl  ha've  bale.']  Bale  is  an  old   Saxon   word,  for 
mij'ery  or  calami :y. 

**  For  light  Ihe  hated  as  the  deadly  hale.'' 

Spinjer's  Fairy^ien* 
Steevens. 
^  That  like  nor  peace  y  norvjarf  The  one  affrights  you  ^ 
The  other  makes  you  proud. ] 

That  they  did  not  like  war  is  evident  from  the  reafon  afligned,  of 
\x.^  frighting  them  ;  but  why  they  ihould  not  like  peace  (and  the 
reafon  of  that  too  is  afligned)  v/ill  be  very  hard  to  conceive.  Peace, 
he  fays,  made  them  p'cud,  by  bringing  with  it  an  increafe  of 
wealth  and  power,  for  thofe  aie  what  make  a  people  proud  ;  but 
then  thofe  are  what  they  like  but  too  well,  and  fo  rauft  needs  like 
j^(?<2r£  the  parent  of  them.  This  being  contrary  to  what  the  text 
fays,  we  may  be  allured  it  is  corrupt,  and  that  Shakefpeare 
wrote. 

That  likes  not  feace,  fior  <ivp.}  F —    ■     •  — 

I.  c. 
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Where  he  fhould  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares  j 
Where  foxes,  geefe :  You  arc  no  lurer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailftone  in  the  fun.     ^  Your  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy,  whofe  offence  fubdues  him. 
And  curfe  that  juftice,  did  it.  Who  deferves  greatnefs, 
Deferves  your  hat,e :  and  your  affedlions  are 
A  fick  man's  appetite,  who  defines  moft  that 
Which  would  increafe  his  evil.     He,  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  fwims  with  fins  of  lead. 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  ruflies.     Hang  ye  ! s. 

truft  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.  What's  the  matter. 
That  in  the  feveral  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  againft  the  noble  fenate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  elfe 

i.  e.  whom  neither  peace  nor  war  fits  or  agrees  with,  as  making 
them  either  proud  or  cowardly.  By  this  reading,  peace  and  nvavy 
from  being  the  accufatives  to  likes ^  become  the  nominatives.  But 
the  editors  not  underftanding  this  conilruclion,  and  feeing  Hies  a 
verb  fingular,  ^ocurs  a  noun  plural,  which  they  fuppofed  the  no- 
minative 10  it,  would,  in  order  to  fhew  their  ftdll  in  grammar,  al- 
ter it  to  like  ;  but  lihs  for  thajes  was  common  with  the  writers  of 
this  time.     So  Fletcher's  M.3;<3"j  Tragedy^ 

What  look  likes  you  beft  ?  \Y  a  r  b u  r  t  o n  . 

That  to  like  is  to  pleafe,  every  one  knrnvs,  but  in  that  fenfe  it  \% 
as  hard  to  fay  why  peace  fliould  not  like  tlie  people,  as,  in  the 
other  fenfe,  why  the  people  fhould  not  like  peace.  The  truth  is, 
that  Coriolanus  does  not  ufe  the  two  fentences  confequentially, 
but  firll  reproaches  them  with  unfteadinefs,  then  with  their  other 
occafional  vices.     Johnson. 

5 . Ymr  ^virtnt^is 

To  make  him  nuorthy,  ^ishcje  r.ffence  fuhdues  hiirty 

Jnd  curfe  tbatjujiice,  did  it. ] 

i.  e.  Your  virtue  is  to  fpeak  well  of  him  whom  his  own  offences 
have  fubjefted  tojuftice  ;  and  to  rail  at  thofe  laws  by  which  he 
whom  you praife  was  punifhed.    Steevens. 

2  Would 
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Would  feed  on  one  another  ? — What's  their  feeking  ? 

Men.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates  ^  whereof,  they  fay. 
The  city  is  w.ell  flor'd. 

Cor.  Hang  'em  !   They  fay  ? 

They'll  fit  by  the  fire,  and  prefume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who's  like  to  rife. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines :  fjde  fadions,  and 

give  out 
Conjedural  marriages ;  making  parties  flrong  ; 
And  feebling  fuch,  as  ftand  not  in  their  liking. 
Below  their  cobled  fhoes.     They  fay,  there's  grain 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  afide  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  ufe  my  fword,  ^I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thoufands  of  thefe  quartered  flaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pitch  my  lancci 

Men.  Nay,  thefe  are  almofl  thoroughly  pcrfuaded; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  difcretion. 
Yet  are  they  pafling  cowardly.     But,  I  befeech  you. 
What  fays  the  other  troop  ? 

Cor,  They  are  dilTolv'd.     Hang  'em  ! 
They  faid  they  were  an-hungry  -,  figh'd  forth  proverbs; 
That,  hunger  broke  ft  cm  walls ; — that,  dogs  muft  eat  ;rr- 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths  \ — that,  the  Gods  fend 

not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only: — With  thefe  fhreds 
They    vented    their    complainings ;     which    being 

anfwer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  ftrange  one, 
(To  break  ^  the  heart  of  generofity, 

6 /V  make  a  quarry 

With  thoufands — ] 

Why  a  quarry  ?  I  fuppofe,  not  becaufehe  would  pile  them  fquare, 
but  becaufe  he  would  give  them  for  carrion  to  the  birds  of  prey, 

Johnson. 

7 ijjg  i^art  of  generofity .]  To  give  the  final  blow  to  the 

fiohles.     Gcmroftty  is  high  tirth*     Johnson. 

And 
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A  nd  make  bold  power  look  pale)  they  threw  their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon, 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Ccr,  Five  Tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wrfdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice.     One's  Junius  Brutus, 

Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not s'death. 

The  rabble  fhould  have  firft  unroof'd  the  city. 
Ere  fo  prevailed  with  me  !  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  pov/er,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  infurredion's  arguing. 

Men,  This  is  ftrange. 

Cor.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef,  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Cor,  Here.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Mef,  The  news  is,  fir,  the  Volfcians  are  in  arms. 
Cor,  I'm  glad  on't,  then  we  fhall  have  means  to 
vent 
Our  mufty  fuperfluity.     See,  our  bed  elders 

Enter  Sicinius  Velutus,  Junius  Brutus^  Comimus,  Titus 
Lartius^  with  other  Senators, 

I  Sen,  Marcius,   *  'tis  true,  that  you  h^ve  lately 
told  us. 
The  Volfcians  are  in  arms. 

Cor,  They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  fin  in  envying  his  nobility  : 

^  *Tis  true,  that  you  ha've  lately  told  us. 
The  Volfciam  are  in  arms,'\ 

Corlolanus  had  been  but  juft  told  himfelf  that  the  rdfcians  tvere  in 
arms.  The  meaning  is,  The  intelligence -^hich  you  ga've  us  fame  lift  Is 
time  ago  of  the  deftgns  cf  the  Volj'ciani  is  noiv  ^vcrifed  i  they  are  in 
Arms,     Johnson. 

And 
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And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wifh  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  hay:e  fought  togethe-i*  ? 

Cor.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and 
he 
Upon  my  party,  Fd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him.     He  is  a  lion, 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

I  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 
Attend  upon  Cominius  to  thefe  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promifc. 

Cor,  Sir,  it  is  •, 
And  I  am  conilant.     Titus  Lartius,   thou 
Shalt  fee  me  once  more  ftrike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What,  art  thou  iliff?  ftand'ftouc  ? 

^it.  No,  Caius  Marcius, 
ril  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  tli^  othef^ 
Ere  flay  behind  this  bufinefs. 

Men.  0  true  bred  ! 

I  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol  5  where,   1 
know. 
Our  greatell  friends  attend  us. 

7it.  Lead  you  on. 
Follow,  Cominius  j  we  mud  follow  you  5 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Lartius  ! 

I  Seju  Hence  I     To  your  homes.     Be  gonCi 

[To  the  Citizens, 

Cor.  Nay,  let  them  follcTw : 
The  Volfcians  have  much  corn  ;  take  thefe  rats  thi- 
ther, 
To  gnaw  their  garners.     Worfhipful  mutineers, 

*  Your  valour  puts  well  forth  :  pray  follow. 

{Eiceunii 

^  Tour  ^jahur  puts  nvsJl fcrth  : ^]  That   is,  You  have  in 

i\\%  muti.nj  lliewji  fair  bloflbms  of  valour    Johnson. 

Citizens 
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Citizens  ft  eal  away,     Manent  Siciniiis  and  Brutus, 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  Co  proud,  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.When  we  were  chofen  tribunes  for  the  people^— 

Bru,  Mark'd  you  his  lip  and  eyes  ? 

Sic,  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru,  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  fpace  to  ^  gird  the 
gods 

Sic,  Be- mock  the  modefl  moon. 

Bru,  '  The  prefenc  wars  devour  him  !  He  is  grown 
Too  proud,  to  be  fo  valiant. 

Sic,  Such  a  nature. 
Tickled  with  good  fuccefs,  difdains  the  fliadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon  :  but  I  do  wonder, 
His  infolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims. 
In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 


9 io^irJ ]To/ne£r,  to  gibe.     So  FalftafF  irie3 

the  noun,  when  he  fays,  e'very  man  has  a  gird  at  me,     Johnson. 
'  Theprefent  nvars  de'vour him  \  he  is  growH 
Too  proud  to  be  Jo  valiant.^ 

Mr.  Theobald  fays,  This  is  obfcurely  expreJJeJy  but  that,  the  poet* s 
meaning  mull:  certainly  be,  that  Marcius  is  Jo  confaous  of,  and  fo  elate 
upon  the  notion  of  his  o^vn^valour,  that  he  is  eaten  up  ^with  pride,  ScQ, 
According  to  this  critick  then,  we  mult  conclude,  that  when 
Shakefpeare  had  a  mind  to  fay,  J  wan  ivas  eaten  up  iviih pride,  he 
was  fo  great  a  blunderer  in  expreflion,  as  to  fay.  He  <was  eaten  up 
ivith  ivar.  But  our  poet  wrote  at  another  rate,  and  the  blunder  is 
his  critick's.  The  prefent  ivars  devour  hi^n^  is  an  imprecation,  and 
ihould  be  fo  pointed.  As  much  as  to  iz'^.  May  he  fall  in  thoj's 
njuars  /  The  reafon  of  the  curie  is  fubjoined,  for  (fays  the  fpeaker) 
having  fo  much  pride  wkh  lo  much  valour,  his  life,  with  increafs 
of  honours,  is  dangerous  to  the  republick.  But  the  Oxford  editor 
alters  it  to. 

Too  proud  of  being  J})  valiant. 
And  by  that  means  takes  away  the  reafon  the  fpeaker  gives   for 
his  curfing.     Warsi-'rton. 

Better 
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Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  firft :  for  what  mifcarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmoft  of  a  man  -,  and  giddy  cenfure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius  ;  Ob,  if  he 
Had  home  the  btifinefs  ! 

Sic.  Befides,  if  things  go  well. 
Opinion  that  fo  flicks  on  Marcius,  fhall 
^  Of  his  demerits  robCominius. 

Bru.  Come. 
Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earn'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  M'arcius  fhall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 
How  the  difpatch  is  made  •,  and  in  what  fafhion, 
3  More  than  his  fingularity  he  goes 
Upon  this  prefent  adion. 

Bru.  Let's  along.  [^Emmt, 

SCENE    II. 

The  Senate-Houfe  in  Corioli, 
Enter  Julius  Aufidius^  with  Senators. 

I  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  entred  in  our  counfels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

*  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 1  Merits  and  Difnerits  had  an- 
ciently the  fame  meaning. 
So  in  Othello, 

" and  my  demerits 

"  Mayfpeak,  &c."  Steevens. 

2  More  than  his  fingularity,  &c.]  We  will  learn  what  he  is  to  do, 
h^MQs  going  himfelf ;  what  are  his  powers,  and  what  is  his  ap- 
pointment.    Johnson. 

What- 
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What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  (late, 

7  hat  could  be  brought  to  bodily  a6t,  ere  Rome 

Had  circumvention  ?  'Tis  noc  four  days  gone. 

Since  I  heard  thence— Thefe  are  the  words — I  think^ 

I  have  the  letter  here.     Yes— here  it  is. 

Tkey  have pr eft  a  power ^  hut  it  is  not  known     [Reading. 

Whether  for  eaft  or  weft,     "The  dearth  is  great, 

^he  people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumour'' d, 

Cominius^  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 

(Who  is  of  Rome  worfe  hated  than  of  you) 

And  Titus  Lartius^  a  moft  valiant  Roman^ 

Thofe  three  lead  on  this  preparation 

Whither  'tis  bent,     Moft  likely,  'tis  for  you, 

Conftdtr  of  it. 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field* 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  anfwer  us. 

Auf,  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly. 
To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  'till  when^ 
They  needs  mud  (hew   themfelves  ,  which    in   the 

hatching, 
It  feem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.    By  the  difcovery 
We  fhall  be  fhortned  in  our  aim,  which  v/as 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  aimoft,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  a  foot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commiffion,  hie  you  to  your  bands  ; 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli  1 
If  they  fet  down  before  us,  '^  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army  :  but,  I  think,  you'll  find, 

They 

4- for  the  remo've 


Bring  up  your  army  J 

The  firfl  part  of  this  fenxence  is  without  meaning.  The  general 
had  told  the  fenators  that  the  Romans  had  preji  a  toxK;er,  which 
was  on  foot.  To  which  the  words  in  qaeftion  are  the  an/wer  of 
a  fenator.  And,  to  makt;  them  pertinent,  we  fhould  re^id  them 
thus, 

VoL.VIL  X  "lore 
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They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Juf.  O,  doubt  not  that ; 
1  fpeak  from  certainties.     Nay  more, 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  fworn  between  us,  we  fhall  ever  ftrike, 
'Till  one  can  do  no  more, 

Jll.  The  Gods  aflift  ! 

yf^/.  And  keep  your  honours  fafe  I 

1  Sen.  Farewel. 

2  Sen.  Farewel. 

^11.  Farewel.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Caius  Marcius*s  Houfe  in  Rome, 

Enter  Volumnia  and  Virgilia :  ^hey  fit  down  on  two  low 
ftooisy  and  few. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  fing ;  or  exprefs  your- 
felf  in  a  more  comfortable  fort.  If  my  fon  were 
my  hufband,  I  would  freelier  rejoice  in  that  abfence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of 
his  bed,  where  he  would  Ihew  mod  love.  When  yet 
he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  fon  of  my 


•'fore  they  remo've 


Brmg  up  your  army  :■ 

I.  e.  Before  that  power,  already  on  foot,  be  in  motion,  bring  up 
your  army;  then  he  correds  himfelf,  and  fays,  but  I  believe  you 
will  find  your  intelligence  groundlefs,  the  Romans  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  us.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  the  nonfenfe  or  impropriety  of  the  old  reading. 
Says  the  fenator  to  Aufidius,  Go  to  your  troops,  njue  will  garrifon 
Corioli.  If  the  Romans  beliege  us,  bring  up  your  army  to  remove 
them%     If  any  change  ihould  be  made,  1  would  read, 

for  their  remove,  Johnson.      " 

womb ; 
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womb ;  when  youth  with  comelinefs  plucked  all  gaze 
his  way  ;  when,  for  a  day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mo- 
ther ihould  not  fell  him  an  hour  from  her  beholding; 
I,  confidering  how  honour  would  become  fuch  a  per- 
fon ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  piclure-like  to  hang 
by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  flir,  was  pleas'd 
to  let  him  feek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find 
fame*  T^o  a  cruel  war  I  fent  him  5  from  whence  he 
return'd,  his  ^  brov/s  bound  with  oak.  1  tell  thee, 
daughter,  I  fprang  not  more  in  joy  at  firfi:  hearing  he 
was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  firfl  feeing  he  had 
pioved  himlelf  a  man. 

P'ir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  bufinefs,  madam  ?  how 
then  ? 

Fol.  Then  his  good  report  fhould  have  been  my 
fon  J  I  therein  would  have  found  iffue.  Hear  me  pro- 
fefs  fmcerely : — Had  I  a  dozen  fons,  each  in  my  love 
alike,  and  none  lefs  dear  than  thine  and  m.y  good 
Marcius,  I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country,  than  one  voluptuoully  furfeit  out  of  adtion. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

GenL  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  vifit  yon- 
7^'ir.  '^e^eech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myfelf. 
Vol.  Indeed  thou  (halt  not, 
Methinks,  I  hither  hear  your  hufband's  drum  5 
See  him  pluck  down  Aufidius  by  the  hair; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Volfci  (hunning  him. 
Methinks,  I  fee  him  flamp  thus,  and  call  thus,-— 
Come  on  you  ccvjards  ;  you  were  got  in  fear^ 
'Though ye  were  born  in  Ro,ne:  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes 
Like  to  a  harveft  man,  that's  talk'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lofe  his  hire. 


bro-ws  houfidwi I h  oak. '\Tht  crown  givtn  by  the  Romans  Co 
thatfaved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  which  was  accounted  more  ho- 


him 

jiourable  than  ai:y  other.     Tohnsoi?. 

X  2  Vir. 
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Vir.  His  bloody  brow  !  Oh,  Jupiter,  no  blood! — 

Vol,  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
^  Than  gilt  his  trophy.     The  bread  of  Hecuba, 
When  Ihe  did  fuckle  Hedor,  looked  not  lovelier 
Than  Hedor's  forehead,  when  it  fpit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  fwords  contending. — I'ell  Valeria, 
We  are  lit  to  bid  her  v^elccme.  \^Exit  Gent, 

Vir.  Heaven's  blefs  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Enter  Valeria  with  an  Ujher^  and  a  Gentlewoman. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

VoL  Sweet  madam, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  ladyfhip. 

Val,  How  do  you  both  t  You  are  manifeft  houfe- 
keepers.  What  are  you  fewing  here  ?  A  fine  fpot,  in 
good  faith.     How  does  your  little  fon  ? 

V^r.  1  thank  your  ladyfhip  :    Well,  good  madam. 

Vol,  He  had  rather  fee  the  fwords,  and  hear  a  drum, 
Than  look  upon  his  fchoolmafler. 

Val,  O'  my  word,  the  father's  fon.  I'll  fwear,  'tis 
a  very  pretty  boy.     O'  my  troth,  I  look'd  on  him  o' 

Wednelday  half  an  hour  together: He  has  fuch  a 

confirm'd  count;enance.  I  faw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly  ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  •, 
and  after  it  again  •,  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and 
up  again  •,  and  caught  it  again  :  or  whether  his  fall 
enrag'd  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  fo  fet  his  teeth, 
and  did  tear  it.  Oh,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammock'd 
it!  7 

Vol 

^  Than  gilt  his  tropiy,- ]  Gilt  means  a  difplay  of  gold,  a 

vs'ord  now  obfolete.     So  in  Hen,  V. 

**  Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch'd." 

Steevens. 
^  mammock'd  //.]  To  mammock  is  to  pull  in  pieces,  to  tear.   So 
in  The  Ds'vil^s  Charier ,  1&07. 

"That 
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Vol  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

VaL  Indeed,  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam.  ^ 

VaL  Come,  lay  afide  your  ftitchery ;  I  muft  have 
you  play  the  idle  hufwife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam  ;  1  will  not  out  of  doors. 

VaL  Not  out  of  doors ! 

VoL  She  Ihall,  flie  (hall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience.  I'll  not  over 
the  threQiold,  'till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

VaL  Fie,  you  confine  yourfelf  mod  unreaibnably. 
Come,  you  muft  go  vifit  the  good  lady  that  lyes  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wifh  her  fpeedy  ftrength,  and  vifit  her 
with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

VoL  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  lave  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

VaL  You  would  be  another  Penelope.  Yet  they 
fay,  all  the  yarn,  Ihe  fpun  in  UlyfTes's  abfence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ;  I  would,  your 
cambrick  were  fenfible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 
leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you  fnall  go  with 
us. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me  5  indeed,  I 
will  not  forth. 

VaL  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  ex- 
cellent news  of  your  hufband. 

Vir.  O,  good  mjadam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

VaL  Verily,  I  do  not  jefr  with  you  :  there  came 
news  from  him  laft  night. 

"  That  he  were  cliop'd  in  tnammodsy  I  could  est  him.'* 

St  E  EVEN'S. 

*  A  cracky  madam  ^  The  following  pafTage  In  the  Cjnihia's  Re'vils 
of  Ben  Jonfon,  may  bed  explain  this  term. 

** Since  we  are  turn'd  cracks,  let's  ftady  to  be  like  cracks, 

*'  acl  freely,  carelelly,  and  capriciouily." 

Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  meant  the  fon  of  Ccriolanus  for  fuch 
^  charader.     Steevens. 

X  3  Vir. 
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Vir.  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Fal,  In  earneft,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  fenator  fpeak 
It.  Thus  it  is : — The  Volfcians  have  an  army  forth; 
^gainft  whom  Cominius  the  general  is  gone,  with  one 
part  of  our  Roman  power.  Your  lord  and  Titus 
Lartius  are  fet  down  before  their  city  Corioli ;  they 
nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true,  on  my  honour  •,  and  fo,  I  pray^  go  with 
us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excufe,  good  madam  ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady.  As  fhe  is  now,  fhe  will 
but  difeafe  our  better  mirth. 

FaL  In  troth,  I  think,  fhe  would : — Fare  you  well, 
then.  Come,  good  fweet  lady.  Pr'ythee,  Virgilia, 
turn  thy  folemnefs  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us, 

Vir,  No ;  at  a  word,  madam  •,  indeed,  I  muft  not, 
I  wilh  you  much  mirth. 

FaL  Well,  then  farewel.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE    IV. 

Before  Corioli, 

Enter  Marcius^  Titus  Lartius^  with  Captains  and 
Soldiers,     To  thera  a  Mejfengcr. 

Cor,  Yonder  comes  news : — A  wager,  they  have 

met. 
Lart,  My  horfe  to  yours,  no. 
Cor.  'Tis  done. 
Lart.  Agreed. 

Ccr,  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Mef,  They  lye  in  view ;  but  have  not  fjpoke  as  yec, 
h^rt.  So,  the  good  horfe  is  mine, 
Vor.  ril  buy  him  of  you. 
J^art,  No,  I'll  not  fell,  nor  give  him.     Lend  him 

you,  I  will, 

I  For 
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For  half  an  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

Cor.  How  far  off  lye  thefe  armies  ? 

Mef.  Within  a  mile  and  half. 

Cor.  Then  fhall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  withfmoaking  fwords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends ! — Come,  blow  thy  blall. 

They  found  a  -parUy,     Enter  Senators  wuh  others  on  the 

walls. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

I  Sen.  No,  ^  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  lefs  than  he. 
That's  lefTer  than  a  little.     Hark  our  drum.s 

\T>rum  afar  $ff. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth.  We'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  Ihould  pound  us  up  :  our  gates. 
Which  yet  feem  fhut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rufhes  •, 
They'll  open  of  themfelves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Jlarum,  far  off. 
There  is  Aufidius.     Lift,  what  work  he  makes 
Among  your  cloven  army. 

Cor.  Oh,  they  are  at  it! 

Lart.  Their  noife  be  our  inftrudlion. — Ladders,  ho! 

Enter  the  Volfcians, 

Ccr.  They  fear  us  not,  but  iffue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  ihields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts   more  proof  than  Ihields. — Advance, 
brave  Titus, 

'  ■'    ■  'Kor  a  man  that  fears  you  lefs  than  he. 
That's  lejfer  than  a  little, ] 

The  fenfe  requires  it  to  be  read, 

nor  a  man  that  fear  s  you  more  than  he. 

Or  more  probably, 

nor  a  man  hwX.  fears  you  lefs  than  he, 

Thai's  lejfcr  than  a  little. John  son. 

X  4  They 
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They  clo  difdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  fweat  with  wrath. — Come  on  rny 

fellows ; 
J^e  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Volfcian, 
^nd  he  fl^all  feel  mine  edge. 

[Alarum  •,  the  Romayis  beat  hack  to  therr  trenches. 

S  C  E  N  E    V.     , 

Re-enter  Marcius, 

Cor,  All  the  contagion  of  the  fouth  light  on  you, 
You   fhames  of  Rome    you  !    Herds  of  boils  ^nd 

plagues 
Plaiiler  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  feen,  and  one  infed  another 
Againft  the  wind  a  mile  ! — You  fouls  of  geefe. 
That  bear  the  ihapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  flaves,  that  apes  would  beat  ?  Pluto  and  hell  \ 
All  hurt  behind  :   Backs  red,  and  faces  pale. 
With  flight,  ;ind  agued  fear!  Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  Heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you.     Look  to't ;  come  on  j 
Jf  you'll  ftand  fafl,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  Alarum,  and  Marcius  folloisos  them  to  the  gates. 
So  now  the  gates  are  ope : — Now  prove  good  feconds : 
^Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers.     Mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

{He  enters  the  gates, 

1  Soh  Fool  hardinefs  \  not  I. 

2  Sol  Nor  I.  ' 

3  6"^/.  See,  they  have  (hut  him  in.       \He  isjimt  in. 

\^  Alarum  continues, 
AIL  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 
Enter  'Titus  Lartius. 

hart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All 
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All  Slain,  fir,  doubtlefs. 

1  Sol,  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  fudden, 
Clapt  to  their  grates  :  He  is  himfelf  alone, 
To  anfwer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  Oh,  noble  fellow  ! 
'  Who,  fenfible,  out-dares  his  fenfelefs  fword. 
And,  when  it  bows.  Hands  up  !  Thou  art  left,  Mar- 

cius: 

A  carbuncle  intire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  fo  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  waft  a  foldier 
Even  to  -  Cato's  wi(h :   not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  ftroaks ;  but  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percullion  of  thy  founds, 
Thou  mad'ft  thine  enemies  (hake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Enter  Marcius  hleedingy  aJfauUed  by  the  enemy, 

I  SoL  Look,  fir 

Lart.  Oy  'tis  Marcius: 

'  Who,  fenftbls,  out-dares- ]  The  old  editions  read. 

Who  fenfibly  out- dares 

Thirlby  reads. 

Who,  fenfible,  out-does  his  fenfelefs  fxv or d. 
He  is  followed  by  the  later  editors,  but  I  have  taken  only  half  his 
corredion.     Johnsqn. 

The  thought  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia, 

p.  293. 

« -their  flefh  abode  the  wounds  conftantly,  as  tho'  it  were 

"  lefs  fenfible  offmart  than  the  fenfelefs  armour,  which  by  piece- 
<' meal  fell  away  from  them,  by  the  blows  it  received.'* 

Steeveks. 

> Cato's  njcifK> : ]  In  the  old  editions  it  was, 

Calvus'  <vjifh : 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Coriolanus,  relates  this  as  the  opinion  of 
Cato  the  Elder,  that  a  great  foldier  fliould  carry  terrour  in  hi* 
looks  and  tone  of  voice ;  and  the  poet,  hereby  following  the  hillo- 
fian,  is  fallen  into  a  great  chronological  impropriety.     Theob. 

Let's 
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Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  ^  make  remain  alike, 

\Xhey  fight,  and  all  enkr  the  city. 

SCENE    VI. 

Within  iU  Town. 

Enttr  ctrtmn  Romans  with  fpoils, 

1  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  inurrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  jQlver. 

IJlarum  continues  Jlill  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcius  and  Titus  Lor  tins,  with  a  trumpet. 

Cor.  See  here  thefe  movers,  that  do  ^  prize  their 

hours 
Atacrack'd  drachm!  Ciifhions,  leaden  fpoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  thofe  that  wore  them,  thefe  bafe  flaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up :— Down  with 

them. 
And  hark,    what   noife  the    general   makes  !— To 

him ; 

There  is  the  man  of  my  foul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city; 
Whilft  I,  with  thofe  that  have  the  fpirit,  will  hafte 
To  help  Cominius. 

^ make  remain ]  Is  an  old  manner  of  fpeaking,  which 

means  no  more  than  re/nain.     Hanmer. 

* prize  their  honours]  In  the  firft  edition  it  is, 

'priz,e  their  hours. 


I  know  not  who  correaed  it.  A  modern  editor,  who  had  made 
fuch  an  improvement,  would  have  fpent  half  a  page  in  ollentation 
01  his  fagacity.     Johnson. 

Yet  the  old  reading  is  perhaps  right,  and  may  bear  this  fenfe. 
Conolanus  blames  the  Roman  plunderers  only  for  wafting  their 
time  in  packing  up  trifles  offuch  fmall  value.     Steevens. 

Lart. 
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Lart,  Worthy  fir,  thou  bleed'fl; 
Thy  exercife  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  fecond  courfe  of  fight. 

Cor,  Sir,  praife  me  not : 
My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.     Fare  you  well 
The  blood,  I  drop,  is  rather  phyfical 
Than  dangerous  to  me. 
To  Aufidius  thus  I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddefs.  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee  •,  and  her  great  charms 
Mifguide  thy  oppofers'  fwords  !  Bold  gentlem.an, 
Profperity  be  thy  page  ! 

Cor,  Thy  friend  no  lefs. 
Than  thofe  (he  placeth  higheft !  So,  farewell. 

Lart,  Thou  worthiefl  Marcius  ! 
— Go,  found  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place. 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  o'  th'  town. 
Where  they  fliall  know  our  mind.    Away.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VII. 

'The  Roman  Camp. 

Enter  Cominius  retreating^  with  Soldiers, 

Com,  Breathe   you,    my  friends : — Well   fought. 
We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolifh  In  oUrllahds, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.     Believe  me,  firs. 
We  fnall  be  charg'd  again.     Whiles  we  have  flruck. 
By  interims,  and  conveying  gulls,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends  :— ^  Ye  Roman  Gods, 

5  The  Roman  Gods^  &c. 
That  both  our  poi.vers' 


May  gi've  you  thankful facrifice  ! ] 

This  is  an  addrefs  and  invocation  to  them,   therefore  we  Ihould 
read, 

'Ye  Reman  Gods,         "Warburton, 

Lead 
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Lead  their  fucceiTes,  as  we  wi(h  our  own  -, 

That  both  onr  powers,  with  fmiling  fronts  encoun- 

tring, 

Ejiter  a  Mejfefiger, 

May  give  you  a  thankful  facrifice  !     Thy  news  ? 

Mef.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  ifTued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  toMarcius  battle. 
I  fav/  our  party  to  the  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com,  Tho'  thou  fpeak'ft  truth, 
Methinks,  thou  fpeak'ft  not  well.     How  long  is't 
fince  ? 

Me/.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'Tis  not  a  mile.     Briefly,  we   heard    their 
drums  : 
How  could'ft  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an   hour. 
And  bring  the  news  fo  late  ? 

Mef.  Spies  of  the  Volfcians 
Held  me  in  chafe,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about  •,  elfe  had  I,  fir. 
Half  an  hour  fince  brought  my  report. 

Enkr  Marcius, 

Com.  Who's  yonder. 
That  does  appear  as  he  were  flead  ?  O  Gods ! 
He  has  the  (lamp  of  Marcius  y  and  I  have 
Before  time  feen  him  thus. 

Cor.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  fhepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  found  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Cor.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Cor. 
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Cor.  Oh  !  let  me  clip  ye 
In  arms  as  found,  as  when  I  woo'd  ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burnt  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 
How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Cor,  As  with  a  man  bufied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  fome  to  death,  and  fome  to  exile  ; 
**  Ranfoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leafh, 
To  let  him  flip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  flave. 
Which  told  me,  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Cor.  Let  him  alone, 
He  did  inform  the  truth.     But  for  our  gentlemen — 
The  common  file-,  (A  plague  ! — Tribunes  for  them  !) 
The  moufe  ne'er  fhunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rafcals  worfe  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Cor.  Will  the  time  ferve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think — 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  th'  field  t 
If  not,  why  ceafe  you  till  you  are  fo  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  difadvantage  fought. 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purpofe. 

Cor.  How  lies  their  battle  ?  Know  you  on  what  fide 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trufl  ? 

CoVii.  As  I  guefs,  Marcius, 
Their  bands  i'  the  vaward  are  the  Antiatcs 
Of  their  befl  truil :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Cor.  I  do  befeech  you. 
By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 

*  Ranfoming  him^  cr  pitying,—--"]  i.  e,  remitting  his  ranfom. 

Johnson. 

By 
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By  the  blood  we  have  flied  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  againfl  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates  : 
^  And  that  you  not  delay  the  prelent,  but 
Filling  the  air  with  ^  fwords  advanc'd,  and  darts, 
"We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wifh, 
You  were  conduced  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  afking  j  take  your  choice  of  thofe. 
That  befl  can  aid  your  adlion. 

Cor,  Thofe  are  they. 
That  moft  are  willing.     If  any  fuch  be  here, 
(As  it  were  fm  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  fee  me  fmear'd  -,  if  any  fear 
LefTer  his  perfon  than  an  ill  report ; 
Jf  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himfelf  j 
Let  him,  alone,  or  fo  many,  fo  minded. 
Wave  thus,  to  exprefs  his  difpofition, 

[iVaving  his  hand» 
And  follow  Marcius, 

[fhey  alljhout^  and  wave  their  fwords^  take  him 
tip  in  their  arms^  and  cafl  up  their  caps. 

Oh  !  Me  alone  !  Make  you  a  fword  of  me  ! 

If  thefe  fhevvs  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 

But  is  four  Volfcians  ?   None  of  you,  but  is 

Able  to  bear  againfl  the  great  Aufidius 

A  fhield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 

Tho'  thanks  to  all,  muft  I  fele6l  from  all : 

The  refl  ihall  bear  the  bufinefs  in  fome  other  fight, 

7  And  that  you  not  delay  the  prefeni, ]  Delay  ^  for  let  ilip. 

Warburton. 

»  — .fujcrds  ad'vanc'dy ]  That  is,  fwords  lifted  high. 

Jqhwson, 

A8 
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As  caufc  will  be  obey'd«     ^  Pleafe  you  to  march. 
And  four  fhall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  befl  inclin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows  : 
Make  good  this  oftentation,  and  you  fhall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    Vllf. 

I'/pe  Gates  of  CoriolL 

^itus  Lartius^  having  fet  a  guard  upon  Corioli,  going 
with  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Cominius  and  Caius 
Marcius  j  enter  with  a  Lieutenant^  other  Soldiers^  and 
afcout* 

Lart,  So,  Jet  the  ports  be  guarded  :   Keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  fet  them  down.     If  I  do  fend,  difpatch 
Thofe  centuries  to  our  aid  ;  the  reft  will  ferve 
For  a  fhorf  holding  :  if  we  lofe  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu,  Fear  not  our  care,  fir. 

^  Pleafe  you  to  march  ^ 

And  four  Jball  quicify  draw  out  my  command^ 
Which  men  are  hejl  inclin*d,'\ 

I  cannot  but  fufped  this  paiTage  of  corruption.     Why  fliould  they 
marchy  iha.t/our  might  feleft  thofe  that  were  6e/}  hiclin'd  F  How 
would  their  inclinations   be   known  ?    Who  were   the  four  that 
Hiould  feledl  them  ?     Perhaps,  we  may  read, 
Pleafe  you  to  march. 

And  fear  Jhall  quickly  draiv  out  of  my  command ^ 

JVhich  men  are  leaft  inclined* 
It  Is  eafy  to  conceive  that,  by  a  little  negligence,  fear  might  be 
changed  toyc?«r,  2iTidi  leafl  to  bef.     Let  us  march,   and   that  fear^ 
which  incites  defer tion  will  free  my  army  from  cowards. 

JOHNSOK. 

The  author  of  the  Revifal  thinks  the  poet  wrote, 

"  And/?  /  fhall  quickly  draw  out,"  &c.         St  e  £ ve  n  s. 

Lart, 
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Lart,  Hence,  and  fhut  your  gates  upon  us. 
Our  guider,  come  !  To  the  Roman  camp  conduft  us, 

{Exeunt. 
SCENE    IX. 

The  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum,     Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius, 

Cor.  rU  fight  with  none  but  thee  j  for  I  do  hate 
thee 
Worfe  than  a  promife-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike  : 
Not  Africk  owns  a  ferpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame,  and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot. 

Cor,  Let  the  firft  budger  die  the  other's  (lave, 
And  the  Gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf,  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 
Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Cor,  Within  thefe  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd  :  'Tis  not  my  blood. 
Wherein  thou  feeft  me  maik'd  ;  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  thehighefl. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hedor, 
That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  Ihoujd'ft  not  fcape  me  here. 

{Here  they  fights  and  certain  Volfcians  come  to 
the  aid  of  Aufidius.  Marcius  fights  till  they 
he  driven  in  breathlefs, 

'  IFm  then  the  Esaor, 
That  110  as  the  'whip  of  jour  Bragged  progeny, 1 

The  Romans  boafted  themfelves  defcended  from  the  Trojans,  how 
then  was  Hedlor  the  nvhip  of  their  progeny  ?  It  muft  mean  the  whip 
with  which  the  Trojans  fcourgcd  the  Greeks,  which  cannot  be 
but  by  a  very  unufual  conflrudion,  or  the  authour  muft  have  for- 
gotten the  original  of  the  Romans  ;  unlefs  nvhip  has  fome  meaning 
which  includes  ad'vantag^eor  fupenority,  aswsfay,  he  has  the  whip- 
hand,  for  he  has  the  advantage.     Johnson. 

Of- 
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Officious,  and  not  valiant ! — *  you  have  fham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  feconds,  \_Exeunt  fighting, 

SCENE    IX, 

The  Roman  Camp, 

Flourifij.  Alarum,  A  retreat  is  founded.  Enter  at 
one  door^  Cominius  with  the  Romans ,  at  another  door^ 
Marcius^  with  his  arm  in  afcarf^   ^c. 

Com.  If  I  {Kould  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work^ 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  111  report  it. 
Where  fenators  ihall  mingle  tears  with  fmiles  -,. 
Where  great  patricians  fhall  attend,  and  (hrug  ; 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  fhall  be  frighted, 
3  And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more  5  where  the  dull  tri- 
bunes, 
"That,  with  the  fufty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours. 
Shall  fay,  againft  their  hearts, — H^e  thank  the  Godsy 
Our  Rome  hath  fuch  a  foldier  I — 
Yet  cam'ft  thou  to  a  morlel  of  this  feafl, 
Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  power,  frcnt  the  purfuih 

hart.  O  general, 
^  Here  is  the  fteed,  we  the  caparifons ! 
Had'il  thou  beheJd — -- 

^  you  ha've  Jham* d  mh 

/«  j;<?«r  condemned /^ro'/^jr.] 
For  condemned^  we  may  read  conremned.     You  have,  to  my  fhamej, 
fent  me  help  <ivhich  1  dej'pife..     Johnson. 

Why  may  we  not  as  well  be  contented  with  the  old  reading,  and 
explain  it,  If ou  have,  to  rnyfhame,  fent  me  htlt,  nxhich  I  muji  con- 
demn as  iiuruft^e,  infiead  of  applauding  it  as  nscfffary.     S  T  E  bve  ns. 

^  And^  gladly  quak'd j- ]  i.  e.  thrown  into  grateful  trepida- 
tion.     St  E  EVENS. 

'*■  Here  is  the  fieed,  ixje  the  caparifons .']  This  is  an  odd  encomium. 
The  meaning  is,  this  rnan performed  the  aSIion^,  and  "j:s  only  filled  up 
thsf^oiv.     Johnson. 

'   Vol.  Vil.  Y  Cor. 
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Cor.  Pray  now,  no  more  :  My  mother, 
"Who  has  5  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  flie  does  praife  me,  grieves  me. 
I  have  done  as  you  have  done  ;  that's,  what  I  can: 
Induc'd,  as  you  have  been  ;  that's  for  my  country  : 
He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will,  ' 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com,  You  fhall  not  be 
The  grave  of  your  deferving  ;  Rome  muft  knov/ 
The  value  of  her  own  :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worfe  than  a  theft,  no  lefs  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  filence  that. 
Which,  to  the  fpire  and  top  of  praifes  vouch'd. 
Would  feem  but  modeft.     Therefore,  I  befeech  you, 
(In  fign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Cor,  I  have  fome  v/ounds  upon  me,  and  they  fmart 
To  hear  themfelves  remembred. 

Cc7n.  ^Should they  not. 
Well  might  they  fefter  'gainft  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themfelves  with  death.     Of  all  the  horfes,  . 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  flore)  of  a'li 
The  treafure  in  the  field  atchiev'd,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth  ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  diilribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Cor.  1  thank  you,  general ; 
But  cannot  make  my  heart  confent  to  take 
A  bribe,  to  pay  my  fword.     I  do  refufe  it, 
And  (land  upon  my  common  part  v/ith  thole 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

\_AlongjlQuriJh.  2"%  ^?// aj,  Marcius  1  Marcius  ! 
caft  up  their  caps  and  lances  :  Co-mintus  and  Lay- 
tiusfiand  hare, 

^  '         ^  charter  to  extol—]  A  privilege  to  praife  her  own  fon. 

6  o/     77  /  -,  r^,  Johnson. 

SocuUthej  nof,]  That  i^,  not  be  rsmmlered,     Johnson. 

'  Cor. 
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Cor,  May  thefe  fame  inflrnments,  which  you  pro- 
fane, 
Never  found  more  !  '  When  drums  and  trumpets  fhall 

r  the 

7 p^'^en  drums  and  trumpets  /hall  &c.]   In  the  old  copy, 

~jjh(n  drums  and  trumpets  JhalU 

r  the  fields  pro^j? flatterers  ^  let  courts  and  dues 
Be  made  all  of  falfe-fac' d  foothhig. 
When  fteel  grc-jos  fcft  as  the  farafite'sftLk, 
Let  him  be  made  an  on^erture  for  the  <wars  : — • 

All  here  is  miferably  corrupt  and  disjointed.  We  fhould  read  the 
whole  thus, 

ivhen  drums  and  trumpets  fyall, 

r  tF  field  prove  flatterers  y  It  camps,  as  dtieSj 
Be  made  of falfefac'  d  footh'irjg  !   When  feel  gravis 
Soft  as  the  parajite'sfJk,  kt  hymns  he  made 

An  O'verture  for  the  luars  / 

The  thought  is  this,  If  one  thing  changes  its  ufual  nature  to  a 
thing  mofl:  oppoHte,  there  is  no  reafon  but  that  all  the  relt  which 
depe'nd  on  it  Ihould  do  fo  too.  [If  drums  and  trumpets  prove 
flatterers,  let  the  c.-mp  bear  the  falfe  face  of  the  city.]  And  if 
another  changes  its  ufual  nature,  that  its  oppofite  ihould  do  fo  too. 
[When  Reel  foftcns  to  the  condition  of  the  parafite's  filk,  the 
peaceful  hy^jws  of  devotion  fnould  be  employed  to  excite  to  the 
charge.]  Now,  in  the  firftinfiance,  the  thought,  in  the  common 
reading  was  entirely  loll  by  putting  in  cowts  for  camps :  and  the 
latter  miferably  involved  in  nonlenfe  by  blundering  hym??s  i.^to 
him.     Wareurton. 

The  firft  part  of  the  paflage  has  been  altered,  in  my  opinion, 
unneceffarily  by  Dr.  Warburton  ;  and  the  latter  not  fo  happily,  I 
think,  as  he  often  conjcclures.  However,  both  his  alterations 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  be  admitted  into  Dr.  Johnfon's  text  of 
Shakefpeare.  In  the  latter  part,  which  only  I  mean  to  confider, 
inftead  of,  him,  (an  evident  corruption)  he  {abCiiintes  hjvr;7s  ; 
which  perhaps  may  palliate,  but  certainly  has  not  cured,_  the 
wounds  of  the  fentence.  I  would  propofe  an  alteration  or  two 
words. 

li When  fieel  grows 

*'  Soft  as  the  parafite's  f.lk,  let  this  [i.  e.  filk]  be  made 
"  A  COVERTURE  for  thc  wars  I" 

The  fenfe  will  then  be  apt  and  complete.     Wh^^t  Heel  grovjsfoft  as 
filk,  kt  armour  be  made  r,^fiik  infead  oylteel. 

Obfervations  tz  Conjeaures,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford,  \-;t6. 

"      y  2  It 
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r  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  camps,  as  cities 

Be  made  of  falfe-fac'd  Toothing!  When  fteel  grows 

Softasparafitesfilk,  let  hymns  be  made 

An  overture  for  the  wars  !— No  more,  I  fay; 

For  that  i  have  not  waOi'd  my  nofe  that  bled,' 

Or  foird  fome  debile  wretch,  which,  without  note 

Here  s  many  elfe  have  done ;  you  fhout  me  forth 

In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 

As  if  I  lov'd,  my  little  fhouldbe  dieted 

In  praifes  fauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modefl  are  you  ; 
More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us,  diat  give  you  truly.     By  your  patience, 
It  gainft  yourjelf  you  be  incens'd,  we*ll  put  you, 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles. 
Then  reaion  fafeiy  with  you.  Therefore,  be  it  known. 
As  to  us,  to  ail  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland:  in  token  of  the  which. 
My  noble  fleed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him, 
\\ith  all  his  trim  belonging;  and,  from  this  time, 
tor  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  iht  applaufe  and  clamour  of  the  hoft, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever. 

n  n-      J/^^^/^'>-  "trumpets  found  and  drums. 

Umnes.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wafh  : 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  fhall  perceive 
Whether  I  blufh,  or  no.     Howbeit,  I  thank  you  :_ 
I  mean  to  llride  your  Heed  ;  and,  at  all  times, 
1  o  undercreft  your  good  addition, 

It  iliould  be  remembered,  that  the  perfonal  pronoun  him,  h  not 
..freouently  ufed  by  Shakefpeare,  and  other  Writers  of  tha   a.e 
anltead  of  //,  the  neuter.     Stsevexvs.  ^ 

J  J"  undercreftja.-^Waddition,]  Aphrafefrom  heraldry,  fi^. 

Ta 
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^  To  the  fairnefs  of  my  power. 

Com,  So.  To  our  tent : 
Where,  ere  we  do  repofe  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  fuccefs.— You,  Titus  Lartius^ 
Mufl  to  Corioli  back  :  fend  us  to  Rome 
'  The  befl,  with  whom  v/e  may  articulate,  * 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

LarL  I  fhall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  Gods  begin  to  mock  me. 
J,  that  but  now  refus'd  mod  princely  gifts.. 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it : — 'Tis  yours. — What  is't  ? 

Cor.  I  fometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  houfe ;  he  us'd  me  kindly  : 
He  cry'd  to  me;  I  faw  him  prifoner  -, 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwheim'd  my  pity  :  I  requeft  yoi) 
To  give  my  poor  hoft  freedom. 

Com.  O  welibegg'di 
Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  fon,  he  (hould 
B-e  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus, 

LarL  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot. • 

I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent 4 
The  blood  upon  your  vifage  dries  j  'tis  time 
It  (hould  be  look'd  to  :  Come.  {Exeunt. 

5  To  th'  fairnefs  of  my  fanjj'.r  J]  FaWn'/s^  for  utmafi,     Warb. 

I  know  not  \ioyN  fairnefs  caa  mean  utmoJL  When  tv/o  engage  on 
equal  terms,  we  fay  it  is  fair  ;  fairnefs  may  therefore  be  equality  ; 
in  proportion  equal  to  my  power.     Johnson. 

*  The  left— ]  The  chief  mtn  of  Corioli.     Johnson. 

■^ njjith  ^johom  uxe  may  articulate,]   i.  e.  enter  into  articles. 

This  word,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  Shakefpeare,  who  ufes  it  in 
H^n.  IV. 

"  Indeed  thefe  things  you  have  articulated.^^ 
\.  e.  fet  down  articU  hy  article.     St  £  evens, 

Y  2  SCENE 
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SCENE    XI. 

"The  Camp  of  the  Volfci. 

A  fciirijky    Cornets.    Enter  Julius  Aufidius  hloody^  with 
tivo  or  three  Soldiers, 

Aiif,  The  town  is  ta'en  ! 

Sol   'Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good  conditiono 

Aiif.  Condition  1 

I  would,  I  were  a  Roman  •,  for  I  cannot, 

5  Being  a  Volfce,  be  that  I  am.     Condition  ! 

What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

r  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Marcius, 

1  have  fought  with  thee  ;  fo  often  haft  thou  beat  me. 

And  would'ft  do  fo,  I  think,  fnould  we  encounter 

As  often  as  we  eat.     By  the  elements. 

If  e'er  again  i  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 

He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.     Mine  eniulation 

jlath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had  j  for  wliere 

1  thought  to  crufh  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  fword  to  fword,  '  Til  potch  at  him  fome  way  ^ 

Or  wrath,  or  craft  may  get  him. 

Sol.  He's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  tho'  not  lo  fubtle.     My  valour's  poi- 
fon'd, 
With  only  iuffering  (lain  by  him,  ^  for  him 

3  Being  <2Vclfcian,  &:c.]  It  may  be  jufl:  obferved,  that  Shake, 
fpeare  calls  the  /^'(?//r?,  Vclfces,  which  the  modern  editors  have 
changed  to  the  modern  termination.  I  mention  it  here,  becaufe 
here  the  change  has  fpoiled  the  meafure. 

Being  aVoM^Qy  be  that  I  am.     Condition!     Johnson. 

I \ /'//potch  at  him  fome  njoay  ;]  The  Rfvi/cd  re2idiS  peach  ; 

bat  totch,  to  which  the  objedion  is  made  as  no  Englifli   word,  is 
ufed  in  the  midland  counties  for  a  roL^gh,  'violent  pujb.    St  £  eve  ns, 

2, ■ — for  h  Lin 

Shulipe  out  ofitfef: ] 

To  mifchlef  him,  my  valour  (hould  deviate  f re n  ill  own  native  ge^ 
r.erofiry.     Jcmnso?:. 

2  Shall 
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Shall  flie  out  of  itfelf :  ^  not  fleep  nor  fanduary, 

Being  naked,  Tick;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 

The'prayers  of  priefts,  nor  times  of  facrifice, 

Embarquements  all  of  fury,  (hall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  cufcom  'gainfi: 

My  hate  to  Marcius.     Where  I  find  him,  were  it 

^  At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there, 

Againil  the  hofpitable  canon,  would  1 

Wadi  miy  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  the 

city; 
Learn,  how  'tis  held  ;  and  what  they  are,  that  muft 


Be  hoftao-es-  for  Rome 


'7icfJIeep  nor  fan^uary.  Sec, 


Embarkments  ell  ^ffury,  &c.] 
The  dramatick  art  of  fpeecK  is  great.  For  after  Aufidius  had  fo 
generoufly  received  Coriolanus  in  exile,  nothing  but  tre  memory 
of  this  fpeech,  which  lets  one  fo  well  into  Aufidius's  nature,  could 
make  his  after-periidy  and  baienefs  at  all  probable.  Bur  the  fe- 
cond  line  of  this  impious  rant  is  corrupt.  For  tho',  indeed,  he 
might  call  the  ojfauitivg  Marcius  at  any  of  thofefacred  fe^fons  and 
places  an  unharkment  of  fury  ;  yet  he  could  not  call  ^\\QfeaJcni  and 
places  tkemfd'vcs,  fo.  We  may'believe  therefore  that  Shakefpeare 
wrote, 

Ernbarrments  all  of  fury,  &c. 
i.  e.  obflacles.  Though  thofe  feafons  and  places  are  all  obRacles 
to  my  fury,  yet,  &c.  '^The  Oxford  editor  has,  in  his  ufual  way, 
refined  upon  this  emendation,  in  order  to  make  it  his  own  ;  and 
fo  reads,  Emha><.kmint',  not  confidering  how  ill  this  metaphor 
agrees  with  what  is  faid  juft  after  of  their  LiFTrNC  up  thetr  rot- 
ten pri'viUge,  which  evidently  refers  to  a  wooden^c^^zr,  not  to  an 
earthen  bc.til:.  Thefe  two  generals  are  drawn  equally  covetous  of 
glory  ;  But  the  Volfcian  not  fcrupulous  about  the  means.  Ar.d 
his  immediate  repentance,  after  the  aiTaiFinate,  well  agrees  with 
fuch  a  character.     War  burton. 

The  conteited  word,  in  the  old  copy,  is  fpelt  emharqucmrntsy 
and,  as  Cotorave  fays,  meant  not  only  an  embarkation,  but  an  em- 
bargoi7ty.  The  rotten pri=viU7e  and  cuiiom,  mentioned,  feems  to  ia.- 
vour  this  explanation,  and  therefore  the  old  reading  may  wcil 
enough  ftand.     Steevens. 

*.//  h'.mc,  upon  my  brother's  guard,—]  In  my  own  hou.^e,  with 
my  brother  polled  to'protea  him.     Johnson. 

Y4  ^oU 
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Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Juf,  1  am  attended  at  the  cyprpfs  grove : 
I  pray  ypu, 

('Tis  fouth  the  city  mills)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  fpiir  on  my  journey. 

SoL  I  fliall,  nr.  [Exeunt, 


ACT     IL     SCENE     I 

ROME. 

Enter  Menenlus^  with  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
M  E  N  E  N  I  u  s. 

THE  Augurer  tells  me,  we  fhall  have  news  to 
night. 

Brii.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people^ 
for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic,  Nature  teaches  beafts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  5  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him  ;  as  the  hungry  Plebeians 
^^ould  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb; 
You  arc  two  old  men  •,  tell  me^^one  thing  that  I  Ihall 
ail<:  you. 

5  Pi-ay  you,  &c.]  When  the  tribune,  in  reply  to  Menenlus's  re- 
mark, on  the  people's  hate  cf  Coriolanus,  had  obferved  that  even 
heajis  h:cVj  their  friends,  Menenius  afks,  nvhom  does  the  ivolf  love? 
implying  that  there  are  beafts  which  love  nobody,  and  that  among 
l|iofe  bcitits  aje  the  people.     JohjNsoN. 
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Both.  Well,  fir; 

Alen,  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor,  that  you 
two  have  not  in  abundance? 

Bru,  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  ftor'd  with  all. 

Sic.  Efpecially,  in  pride. 

Bru,  And  topping  all  others  in  boafting. 

Men,  This  is  ftrange  now.  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  cenfur'd  here  in  the  city  ;  I  mean  of  us 
o*  the  right  hand  file  ?  Do  you  ? 

Bru,  Why, — how  are  we  cenfur'd  ? 

Alen.  Becaufe  you  talk  of  pride  now,- — Will  you 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both.  Well,  well,  fir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter  j  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occafion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience. Give  your  difpofitions  the  reins,  and  be  angry 
at  your  pleafures  •,  at  the  lead,  if  you  take  it  as  a  plea- 
fure  to  you,  in  being  fo.  You  blame  Marcius  for 
being  proud. 

Bru    We  do  it  not  alone,  fir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alor^e ;  for 
your  helps  are  many,  or  elfe  your  adlions  would  grow 
wondrous  fingle  :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like,  for 
doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride — oh,  that  vou 
could  turn  your  eyes  ^towards  the  napes  of  your 
necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  furvey  of  your  good 
Jblves  !  Oh,  that  you  could  1 

Bru.  Whac  then,  fir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  fhould  difcover  a  brace  of  as 
tinmericing,  proud,  violent,  teity  magiftrates,  (alias^ 
fpols)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  Patrician,  and 

^  t&'wards  the  napes  of  your  necks, "l  With  alluiicn  to  the  fable, 
which  fays,  that  every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him,  in 
>vhich  he  puts  his  neighbour's  faults,  and  another  behind  him,  in 
\y.hichhe  Hows  his  own,     Johnson, 

one 
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one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  al ' 
laying  Tiber  in't :  faid  to  be  fomething  impcrfed,  in 
favouring  the  firft  complaint;  hail/,  and  tinder-like, 
upon  too.  trivial  motion :  ^  one  that  converfes  more 
with  the  buttock  of  the  night,  than  with  the  forehead 
of  the  liior.ning.  What  1  think,  1  utter ;  and  fpend  my 
malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  fuch  weals- men 
as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  LycurguCes)  if  the  drink 
you  give  me,  touch  my  palate  adverily,  I  make  a 
crooked  face  at  it.  I  can't  fay,  your  Vv'orfhips  have 
delivered  the  matter  well,  when  i  lind  the  afs  in  com- 
pound with  the  major  part  of  your  fyllables  :  and 
cho'  I  muib  be  content  to  bear  with  thofe,  that  fay, 
you  are  reverend  grave  men  ;  yet  they  lye  deadly,  that 
tell  you,  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  fee  this  in  the 
map  of  my  microcofm,  follows  it,  that  I  am  known 
well  enough  too?  What  harm  can  your  ^  bilTon  con- 
ipectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known 
v/ell  enouo;h  too  ? 

Bru.  Come,  fir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourfelves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and 
legs :  ^  you  wear  out  a  good  wholefome  forenoon,  in 
hearing  a  caufe  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  foilet- 
feiler ;  and  then  rejourn  the  controverfy  of  three-pence 
to  a  fecond  day  of  audience. — When  you  are  hearing 
a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be 
pinch'd  with  the  choiic,  you  make  faces  like  mum- 
mers; '  kt  up  the  bloody  flag  againfl  all  patience,  and, 

in 

^  one  that  conn)erfts  mo^e,  &c.]  Rather  a  late  Her  down  than  an 
early  rifer.     Johnson, 

^  bljfon  conJpenuines,'\  Bijj'un^  blind,  in  the  old  copies,  is  bse/ome, 
reRored  by  Mr.  Theobald.      Johnson. 

^jc/^  vt-os^r  w^/fl  £<?(?:/,  &c.]  It  appears  from  this  wliole  fpeeck 
thatShakefpeare  millook  the  ofHce  cf  pr.^piins  urbis  for  the  tri- 
bune's oflije.      War  BURTON. 

^  Jet  t^pihi  bhcdj  fiag  agatnj}  all  patience ^"^^  That   is,   declare  war 

again  i^ 
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in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  difmifs  the  controverfy 
bleeding,  the  more  intangled  by  your  hearing.  All 
the  peace  you  make  in  their  cauie,  is  calling  both 
the  parties  knaves.     You  are  a  pair  of  ftrange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  underftood  to  be 
a  perfeder  gyber  for  the  table,  than  a  neceiTary  ben- 
cher in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priefis  muil  become  mockers,  if 
they  fhali  encounter  fuch  ridiculous  fubjeds  as  you 
are.  When  you  fpeak  beil  unto  the  purpofe,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and  your 
beards  deferve  not  fo  honourable  a  grave,  as  to  fluff 
a  botcher's  cufliion,  or  to  be  intomb'd  in  an  afs's  pack- 
faddle.  Yet  you  muil  be  faying,  Marcius  is  proud  ;• 
who,  in  a  cheap  eftimation,  is  worth  all  your  prede- 
cefTors,  fince  Deucalion;  though,  peradventure,  fome 
©f  the  belt  of  them  were  hereditary  hangmen.  Good- 
e'en  to  your  worfhips  :  more  of  your  converfation 
"Vvould  infecft  my  brain,  being  the  -  herdfmen  of 
beaftly  Plebeians.  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave 
of  you. 

Enur  Volumnia^  Virgilia^  and  VaUria, 

How  now  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  tlie  moon, 
were  llie  earthly,  no  nobler)  whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  fo  fait  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches.    For  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius  ;  and  with  moil  prof- 
perous  approbation. 

Men,  '  Take  my  cap^  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee— 

Hoo ! 

sgalnil  patience.  There  is  rjOt  wit  enough  In  this  fatire  to  re- 
compenfe  its  grofTnefs.     Johnson. 

'^  hen^fmen  of  Plebeian s.]  As  kings  are  called  •?J'=i,'^e'''e?  Xa^^v. 

John  sot:. 

2  Taks  my  cap,  Jupiter^  and  I  thank  thee ]  Tho'  Menenius 

is 
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Hoo  !  Marcius  coming  home  ! 

Both,  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look  here's  a  letter  from  him  ;  the  flate  hath 
another,  his  wife,  another ;  and,  I  think,  there's  one 
at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  houfe  reel  to  night: — 
A  letter  for  me  ! 

Vir,  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you-,  I  faw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  it  gives  me  an  eftate  of  fe- 
ven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at 
thephyfician  :  the  moft  fovereign  prefcription  in  Ga- 
len n  but  empiric,  and  to  this  prefervative,  of  no 
better  report  than  a  horfe-drench.  Is  he  not  wound- 
ed ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir,  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  Oh,  he  is  v/ounded,  1  thank  the  Gods  for't. 

Meit.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much.  Brings 
a'  victory  in  his  pocket  ?  The  wounds  become  him. 

VoL  On's  brows,  Menenius :  He  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Hath  he  difciplin'd  Aufidi';:  foundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  v/rites.  tL^^  tought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  warrant  him 
that.    If  he  had  (laid  by  him,  I  would  not  have  been 

is  made  a  prater  and  a  boon  companion,  yet  it  was  not  the  defign 
of  the  poet  to  have  him  prophane,  and  bid  Jupiter  taks  his  cap. 
Shakefpeare's  thought  is  very  different  from  what  his  editors 
dreamed  of.     He  wrote, 

'Take  my  cup,  jupiter.' 


1.  e.  T  will  go  offer  a  U! ation  to  thee,  for  this  good  news  ;  which 
was  the  cuftom  ofthat  time.  There  is  a  plealantry,  indeed,  in 
tis  way  of  expreffing  it,  very  agreeable  to  his  convivial  charadler. 
But  the  editors,  not  knowing  the  ufe  of  this  cup^  altered  it  to  cap. 

Warburton. 
Shakefpeare  fo  often  mentions  throwing  up  caps  in  this  play, 
that  Menenius  may  be  well  enough  fuppofed  to  throw  up  his  cap 
iruhanks  to  Jupiter.     Johnson. 

fo 
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fo  fdius'd  for  all  the  chefts  in  Corioli,  and  the  gold 
that's  in  them.    Is  the  fenate  +pofreil  of  this  ? 

Fol.  Good  ladies,  let's  go.  Yes,  yes,  yes :  the  fe- 
nate has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives  my 
fon  the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath  in  this  ac- 
tion outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

FaL  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  fpoke  of  him « 

Men,  Wondrous  !  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with- 
out his  true  purchafing. 

Fir,  The  Gods  grant  them  true ! 

Fo!,  True  ?  pow,  wow. — — 

Men.  True  ?  I'll  be  fworn,  they  are  true.  Where 
is  he  wounded  ? —  God  lave  your  good  worfhips ! 
\To  the  T^ribunes,']  Marcius  is  coming  home.  He  has 
more  caufe  to  be  proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

FcL  V  the  fhoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm.  There  will 
be  large  cicatrices  to  fhev/  the  people,  when  he  fhall 
Hand  for  his  place.  ^  He  receiv'd  in  the  repulfe  of 
Tarquin  fever  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  \ '  the  neck,  and  one  too  i'  the  thigh  •, 
there's  nine,  that  I  know. 

Fol»  He  had,  before  the  laft  expedition,  twenty  five 
wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  'tis  twenty  feven ;  every  gafh  was  an 
enemy's  grave.     Hark,  the  trumpets. 

{Afioiit  atidflourifi. 


4 


pojfcfi  of  thh  ?\  PofrJ},  in  our  authour's  language,  is  fully  in- 
formed.    Johnson. 

5  Herecei<ved  inthe  repulfe  of  Tarquin ^  feven  huJts  i  the  body. 

Men.  One  z'  the  jiecky  and  two  z'  the  thigh  :  there's  nine,  that  I 
knG^\']  Seven,— one, — and  two,  and  thefe  make  but  nine  ?  Surely, 
we  may  fafely  alTift  Menenius  in  his  arithmotick.  This  is  a  ftupid 
blunder  ;  but  wherever  we  can  account  by  a  probf;bie  reafon  for 
the  caufe  of  it,  that  directs  the  emendation.  Here  it  v/as  eafy  for 
a  negligent  tranicriber  to  omit  the  fecond  one^  as  a  needlefs  repe- 
tion  of  the  firil,  and  to  make  a  numeral  word  of  tco.     Ware. 

The  old  man,  agreeable  to  his  charader,  is  minutely  particular  : 
Seven  ^.t^oirnds  ?  let  me  fee. ;  one  in  the  neck,  tnxo  in  the  thigh — Nay 
I  am  fur  e  there  are  more  ;  there  are  nine  that  I  know  of.     Upton. 

Fol 
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Vol.  Thefe  are  the  ufhers  of  Marcius ;  before  hirri 
he  carries  noife,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears: 
Death,  that  dark  fpirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie-, 
^  Which  being  advanc'd,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 

trumpets  found.  Enter  Cominius  the  general^  and  Titus 
Lartius ;  between  them  Cor'iolanus  crowned  with  an 
oaken  garland.^  with  Captains  and  foldiers^  and  a 
herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates ;  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius,  thefe 
In  honour  follows  Coriolanus. — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renown'd  Coriolanus ! 

[Sound.    Flour  ifhi 

All.  Welcome  to  Rom.e,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

Ccr.  No  more  of  this.     It  does  offend  my  heart* 
Pray,  now,  no  more. 

C^m.  Look,  fir,  your  mother, — — 

Cor.  Oh  ! 
You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  ail  the  Gods 
For  my  profperity.  [Kneels^ 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  foldier,  up. 
My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-atchieving  honour  nev/ly  nam'd  -, 
AVhat  is  it  ?  Coriolanus,   muft  I  call  thee  ? 
But  oh,  thy  wife 

Cor.  '^  My  gracious  filence,  hail ! 

'¥7ould'll 

,  ^  Which  heh:g  rJ-vanc'c\  d.  dines, ]  Volnmria,   in   her 

boafting  Ibain,  lays,  that  her  fon  to  kill  his  enemy,  has  nothing  to- 
do  bat  to  lift  his  hand  up  and  let  it  fall      Johnson. 

7  My  gracious  fdence^  hail  I]  The  epithet  lo  fiUice  ihews  it  not 
to  proceed  from  referveor  fullennefs,  but  to  be  the  effecl  of  a  vir- 
tuous mind  polteiTing  itfeif  in  peace.  T'^(t  exprefTion  is  extremely 
fublime;  and  the  fenfe  of  it  conveys  the  iineft  praife  that  c^n  be 
'3-Iven  to  a  good  woman.     Wareurton. 

^ymy  grcicicus  Jllencsy   I   believe,    the    poet  meant,   iho:inx:hofg 

faent 
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Would'fl  thou  have  laugh'd,   had  I  come  coffin'd 

home. 
That  weep'ft  to  fee  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  v/idovvs  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  Ions. 

Men.  Now  the  Gods  crown  thee  ! 

Cor,  And  live  you  yet  ?  O  my  fweet  lady,  pardon. 

['■]  0  Valeria, 

Foil  know  not  where  to  turn  : — O  v/elcome  home; 
And  welcome,  general !   And  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  hundred  thoufand  welcomes.  1  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh  ;  I  am  light  and  heavy. Wel- 
come ! 
A  curfe  begin  at  very  root  of 's  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  fee  thee  ! — You  are  three, 
That  Rome  iLould  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men. 
We  have  fome  eld  crab-trees  here  at  heme,  that 

will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relifh.     Yet  welcome,  warriors ! 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle  •,  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com,  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Jthnt  tears  are  more  eloquent  and  grateful   to  me^   than  the  ciam-'rous 
appluu/e  of  the  reft!     So  Crafhaw, 

Sententious  fjo^^s  !  0/  let  them  fall! 
Their  cadcnc'.  is  rhetorical. 

So  in  the  Martial  Maid  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

A  ladfs  tea^s  are  f  lent  orators. 
Or  jhould  hefo  at  leajl,  to  mo^ue  beyond  . 
Thi  hon:y-tcngued  rhetorician. 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Co?nplaint  of  Rofamond : 

"  Ah  beauty,  f)  ren,  fair,  enchanting  good  ! 

*'  Sweet,  f:!entrhetorick  of  perfuading  eyes  ? 

*'  Dumb  eloquence,  whofe  power  doth  move  the  bloody  . 

•'  Mope  than  the  words,  or  wifdom  of  the  wife." 

Steevens, 
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Her>  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 
Cor.  Your  hand  and  yours. 

[To  bis  wife  and  mother^ 
Ere  in  our  Own  houfe  I  do  fhade  my  head. 
The  good  Patricians  mud  be  vifited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
*But,  with  them,  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  liv'd. 
To  fee  inherited  my  very  wilhes,' 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy :    Only  there's  one 

thing  wanting. 
Which,   1  doubt  not,  but  our  Rome  will  caft  upon 
thee. 
Cor.  Know,  good  mother,  I 
Had  rather  be  their  fervant  in  my  way. 
Than  fway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol.  [FlouriJB.    Corners. 

[  Exeunt  in  Jiate,  as  before. 

Brutus^  and  SiciniuSy  come  forward. 

Bru.  All  tongues  fpeak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
fmhts 
Are  fpe(5lacled  to  fee  him.     Yourpratling  nurfe 
9  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  Ihe  chats  him  ;  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richeil  lockram  '  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clam- 

^  Butf  ivith  them,  change  of  honour s,^  So  all  the  editions  read. 
But  Mr.  Theobald  has  'ventured  (as  he  expreffes  it)  to  fubjlitutei 
charge.  For  change,  he  thinks,  is  a  'very  -poor  exprejjton,  and  com^ 
tniinicatei  hut  a  'very  poor  idea.  He  had  better  have  told  the  plain 
truth,  and  confeiTed  that  it  communicated  none  at  all  to  him  : 
However  it  has  a  very  good  one  in  itfelf ;  and  ngnlfies  -unriety  of 
honours  ;  as  change  of  rayment,  among  the  writers  of  that  time,  iig- 
nified  -zariety  of  rayment.      W a r e u  R tox , 

9  Into  a  rapture ]  Raftwe,  acommon  term  at  that  time' 

ufed  for  a  tit,  fimply.     So,  to  he  rap' d,  ligniiied,  to  he  in  aft. 

Warburton. 

^  Hii- ri:hef  Icckramt  ScqA   Lockram  was   feme   kind   of  linen.- 

Greene,^ 
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Clambring  the  walls  to  eye  him.    Stalls,  bulks,  win- 
dows, 
Are  fi-nother'd  up  ;  leads  fili'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earneftnefs  to  fee  him  :  ^  leld-lliown  Flamens 
Do  prefs  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  ftation  :  our  veii'd  dames 
^  Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damafk,  in 
Their  nicely  gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  fpoil 

Greene,  in  his  Fi/iony  defcribing  the  drefs  of  a  man,  fays, 

**  His  ruffe  wcLsofEnQ/ockeram,  Hitched  very  fa  ire  with  Coven- 
"  try  blue." 

So  in  the  S^anijh  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Diego  fays, 
*'  I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  Qilockrarn, 
"  That  there  be  no  ftrait  dealings  in  their  linnejis." 

Again,  in  Glapthorne's  Wit  in  aConJiabk^  1639, 

"  Thou  thought'ft,  becaufe  I  did  v^t2iilockram  fhirts, 
**  1  hadno  wit."  Steevens. 

* ■feld-Jho'wn flamen$\  i.  e.  priefts  who  feldom  exhibit  them- 

felves  to  public  view.  The  word  is  ufed  in  Humour  out  of  Breathy 
a  comedy,  by  John  Day,  1607  : 

"  Ofeld-f,en  metamorphofis.'*         Steevens. 

^  Commit  the  war  ofivhite  and  damajk^  in 
^heir  nicely  gaujded cheeks i ] 

This  commixture  of  n^^hlte  and  red  could  not,  by  any  figure  of 
fpeech  be  called  a  tf^r,  became  it  is  the  agreement  and  union  of  the 
colours  that  make  the  beauty.  We  fliould  read, 

•—'the  ware  ofivhite  anddamajk 
i.  e.  the  commodity,  the  merchandize.     War  burton. 

Has  the  commentator  never  heard  of  rofes  contending  with  liJies 
for  the  empire  of  a  lady's  cheek  ?  The  oppojition  of  colours,  though 
not  the  commixttrCi  may  be  called  a  war.     Johnson. 
So  in  Shakefpeare's  Tarquin  and  Lucrece, 

**  The  filent  luar  of  lilies  and  of  rofes, 

**  Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field." 
Again,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shreiv, 

"  Such  av«r  of  white  and  red,  &c."         Steevens, 

V01..VII.  z  Of 
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Of  Phoebus'  burning  kiffes :  fuch  a  pother, 
'  As  if  that  whatfoever  God,  who  leads  him. 
Were  Qily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  pofture. 

Sic,  On  the  fudden, 
I  warrant  him  Conful. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may, 
During  his  power,  go  fieep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  tranfport  his  honours, 
*  From  where  he  fliould  begin,  and  end,  but  will 
Lofe  thofe  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not, 
The  commoners,  for  whom  we  ftand,  but  they. 
Upon  their  ancient  malice,  will  forger, 
"With  the  lead  caufe,  thefe  his  nevv^  honours  -,  which 
That  he  will  give  them,  make  I  as  little  queftion 
3  As  he  is  proud  to  do't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  fwear^ 
"Were  he  to  ftand  for  Conful,  never  would  he 
Appear  i*the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  naplefs  vefture  of  humility  ; 
Nor  (hewing,  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  {linking  breaths. 

Sic.  'Tis  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.  Oh,  he  would  mifs  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  fuit  o'  the  gentry,  to  him. 
And  the  defire  o'  the  nobles. 

*  Js  if  that  tvhntjoe'ver  God, ]  That  is,  as  if  that  Cod  ivbo 

kaJs  /j:m,  ivi'fitfoe-ver  God  he  be.     Johnson. 

^  From  'ivbere  he  pould  hegin^  and^'W, — -- — ]  Perhaprit  fliould 
be  read. 

From  ivhere  be  Ihould  begin  t'an  end."'"  "     Johnson. 

^  As  he  is  proud  to  do't.]  I  fhould  rather  think  the  author  wrote 
prone  :  becaufe  the  common  reading  is  fcarce  fenfe  or  Englilh. 

Warburton. 

Proud  to  do,  is  the  fame  ^%,  proud  of  doingyy^xy  plain  fenff,  and 
yery  common  Engliih.     Johnson. 
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Sic,  I  wifh  no  better, 
Than  have  him  hold  that  purpofe,  and  to  put  it 
la  execution. 

Bnt,  'Tis  mod  like,  he  will. 

Sic,  It  fhall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills, 
A  fure  dedrudtion. 

Bru,  So  it  muil  fall  out 
To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  muft  lugged  the  people^  in  what  hatred 
He  (till  hath  held  them  •,  that,  to  his  power  he  v/ould 
Have  made  them  mules,  filenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Difproperry'd  their  freedoms  :  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  foul  nor  fitnefs  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provender 
Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  fore  blows 
For  finking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  fay,  fuggefled 
At  fome  time  when  his  foaring  infolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  (v^hich  time  (hall  not  want. 
If  he  be  put  upon't  •,  and  that's  as  eafy, 
As  to  fet  dogs  on  fheep)  will  be  the  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  flubble-,  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever* 

Enter  a  Mepnger, 

Bru,  What's  the  matter? 

Mef.  You  are  icnt  for  to  the  Capitol.  'Tis  thought, 
That  Marcius  fhall  be  Conful :  I  have  feen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  fee  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  fpeak.    Matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  fcarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pafs'd  :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  ftatue;  and  the  commons  made 
A  fhower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  Ihouts : 
I  never  faw  the  like. 

Bru,  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

Z  2  And 
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And  Scarry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic,  Have  with  you.  \_Exeunt^ 

SCENE     II. 

"The  Capitol. 
Enter  two  Officers^  to  lay  cujhions. 

1  Off.  Come  come,  they  are  almofl  here.  How 
many  Hand  for  confulfhips  ? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  fay  :  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off,  That's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off,  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  that 
have  flatter'd  the  people,  who  ne'er  lov'd  them;  and 
there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know  not 
v/herefore  :  fo  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why, 
they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground.  Therefore,  for 
Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love,  or  hate 
him,  manifefts  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  dif- 
pofition ;  and  out  of  his  noble  carelefTnefs  lets  them 
plainly  fee't. 

I  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love 
or  no,  ^  he  wav'd  indifferently  *twixt  doing  them 
neither  good,  no  harm  :  but  he  feeks  their  hate  wrth 
greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him ;  and 
leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully  difcover  him 
their  oppofite.  Now,  to  feem  to  affedt  the  malice  and 
difpleai'ure  of  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that,  which  he 
diilikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 


"^  "^ ^^^O'  "wtthm  tan  andeyes^  &c.]  That  is,  let  us  ob- 

fervewhat  palfes,    but    keep  our  hearts    fixed  on   our  defign  of 
crufhing  Coriolanus.     Johnson. 

^  U  %vav'd]  That  is,  ^£  ivouU  ivave  indifferently.     Johnson. 

2  Off. 
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2  Off.  He  hath  deferved  worthily  of  his  country : 
and  his  afcent  is  not  by  fuch  eafy  degrees  as  thofe,  who 
have  been  ^  fupple  and  courteous  to  the  people  ;  bon- 
netted,  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all 
into  their  eftimation  and  report :  but  he  hath  fo  plant- 
ed his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  a6i:ions  in  their 
hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  filent,  and  not 
confefs  fo  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury ;  to 
report  otherwife,  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itfelf  the 
lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  lebukefrom  every  ear 
that  heard  it. 

I  Off,  No  more  of  him;  he  is  a  worthy  man :  Make 
way,  they  are  coming. 

Enter  the  Patricians,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people^  Liters 
before  them  \  Coriolams^  MeJiemus^  Cominius  the  Con- 
ful :  Sicinius  and  Brutm^  as  tribunes^  take  their  places 
by  themfelves. 

Men,  Having  determin'd  of  the  Volfcians,  and 
To  fend  for  Titus  L.artius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  fervice,  that 
Hath  thusftood  for  his  country.  Therefore,  pleafe  you 
Moft  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  defire 
The  prefent  Conful,  and  lafl  general 
In  our  Vv'ell-found  fucceffes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
"With  honours  like  himfelf. 

I  Sen,  Speak,  good  Cominius : 
Leave  nothing  out  for  length ;  and  make  us  think, 

^  fupple  and  courteous  to  the  people ^  honnetted^']  The  fenfe,  I  think, 
requires  that  we  fliould  read,  unbonmtted.  Who  have  rlfen  only 
hy  pulling  off  their  hats  X.0  the  people.  Bonneiied  may  relate  to 
people,  but  not  without  harfhnefs.     Johnson. 

Bonneter,  Fr.  is  to  pull  ofF  one's  cap,  therefore  there  is  no  ccca- 
\\Qn  to  i^?^^  unborMitted,    See  Cotgrave,     Steevsns. 

Z  3  Ra- 
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Rather  our  ftate's  defedive  for  reqcital, 
Than  we  to  ilretch  it  out. — Maftcrs  o'  the  people. 
We  do  requeilyour  kindeft  ear;  and,  after, 
7  Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  paffes  here. 
Sic,    VVe  are  convented 
Upon  a  pleafing  treaty  ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
*  The  theme  of  our  affembiy. 

Bru,   Which  the  rsrher 
We  fhali  be  blefl:  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hitherto  priz'd  them  at. 
Men.  9  That's  off,  that's  off-, 
I  would,  you  rather  had  been  filent: — Pleafe  you 
To  hear  Cominius  fpeak  ? 

Bru.  Mod  willingly  : 
put  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  people  ; 
But  tye  him  not  to  be  their  bed-fellow. — 

^  Tour  lo-ving  piotion  tovuard  the  common  hoSy^'\  Your  kind  inter- 
pofition  with  the  common  people.     JoH\spN. 

"^  The  theme  cf  oxxx  ajfanbly.^  Here  is  a  fault  In  the  expreflion  : 
And  had  it  affe<5led  our  author's  knowledge  of  nature,  I  fhould 
have  adjudged  it  to  his  tranfcribers  or  editors;  but  as  it  affecls 
pnly  his  knowledge  in  hifiory,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  his  own.  He 
ihould  have  faidje^/r  airembly.  For  till  the  Lex  Att'mia^  (the  au- 
thor  of  which  is  fuppofed  by  Sigonius,  \^De  ^jttere  Italia  'Jure'\  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Quintus  Metellus  Macedonicus) 
the  tribunes  had  not  the  privilege  of  entering  the  fenate,  but  had 
feats  placed  for  them  near  the  door  on  the  outfide  of  the  houfe. 

Warburton. 

Had  Shakefpeare  been  as  learned  as  his  commentator,  he  could 
pot  have  condudted  this  fceneotherwife  than  as  it  {lands  at  prefent. 
The  prefence  of  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  was  necefiary,  and  how 
was  cur  aurhor  to  have  exhibited  the  outfide  and  infide  of  the  fc- 
liate  houfe  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  ?     St e evens. 

^  That't  ojf^  I haf  5  off  'y1  That  is,  th-at  i?  nothing  to  thepurpofe, 
'  Johnson. 
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Worthy  Cominius  fpeak. 

[Coriolanus  ri/es,  and  offers  to  go.  away. 
Nay,  keep  your  place. 

I  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus-,   never  ihame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  honours'  pardon  : 
I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  fay,  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope, 
My  words  dif-bench'd  you  not  ? 

Cor.  No,  fir:  yet  oft, 
When  blows  have  made  me  Hay,  I  fled  from  words, 
Youfoothnot,  therefore  hurt  not :  But  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 
Men.  Pray  now,  fit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  fcratch  my  head  i'  the 
fun, 
When  the  alarum  were  (Iruck,  than  idly  fit 
To  hear  my  nothings  irionftt^r'd.         [Exit  Corhiams. 

Men,  Matters  of  the  people, 
Your  multiplying  fpawn  '  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thoufand  to  one  good  one)  when  you  fee. 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour, 
Than  one  of  bis  ears  to  hear'c  ?— Proceed,  Cominius* 

Com.  1  lliall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.— It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefefl  virtue,  and 
Moil  digniries  the  haver  :  if  it  be. 
The  man,  I  fpeak  of,  cannot  in  the  world. 
Be  fingly  counter-pois'd.     At  fixteen  years,  ^ 
*  When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 

' horic  can  he  Hatter, '\  The  reafoning  of  Men^nius  is 

tills :  How  can  he  be  expeaed  to  pradife  flattery  to  others,  who 
abhors  it  fo  much,  that  he  cannot  hear  it  even  when  oftered  to 
hin^felf.     Johnson. 

'•  Winn  Tarquhi  made  a  head  for  Rr^m?., ]    When  Tarquin* 

who  had  been  expelled,   raifed  a  po^cr  to  recover  Rome. 

^  ■"  JOHNSON. 

Z  4  B^" 
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Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  Di6lator^ 

Whom  with  all  praife  I  point  at,  law  him  fight. 

When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  '  he  drove 

The  briflled  lips  before  him  :  he  bcilrid 

An  o'er-preil  Rom.an,  and  i'  the  Conful's  view 

Slew  three  oppofers  ;  Tarquin's  felf  he  met, 

And  (truck  him  on  his  knee  :  in  that  day's  feats, 

When  he  might  a6t  the  woman  in  the  fcene,^- 

He  prov'd  the  beft  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     Kis  pupil  age 

Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  fea ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  feventeen  battles  fince, 

He  lurch'd  all  fvvords  o'  the  garland.     For  this  lafl. 

Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  fay, 

I  cannot  fpeak  him  home :  He  ftopt  the  fliers. 

And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  th^  coward 

Turn  terror  into  fport.     As  waves  before 

A  velTel  under  fail,  fo  men  obey'd, 

And  fell  below  his  ftem.  ^    His  fword,  death's  flamp. 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  from  face  to  foot. 

He  was  a  a  thing  of  blood,  whofe  ^  every  motion 

Was  tim'd  v/ith  dying  cries.     Alone  he  enter'd 

■his  Amazonian  chin ]  i.  e.  his  chin    on   which 


there  was  no  beard.     Steevenf. 

"^^  iVhen  hemight  aS!  the  ^-cman  in  the  fcene,']  It  has  been  more 
than  once  mentioned,  that  the  parts  of  women  were,  in  bhake- 
fpcare's  time,  reprefented  by  the  moil  fmooth-faced  young  men  to 
be  found  among  the  players,     Ste evens. 

^  And  fell  hdo-vj  his  Item. ]  We  fliould  read,  accord- 
ing to  the  -old  copy, 

■-— ■ — ■< — bis  flem.- —  / 

^LcJIem  is  the  end  of  rhe  ihip  which  leads.     Vrom/iem  tojlern  i% 
an  expreflion  ufcd  by  Dryden  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil. 

^*  O rentes'  bark 

^-  '^'xdmjimi  tojisrn  by  waves  was  over-borne.'* 

Steevens, 

6 e^ery  motion 

IVas  ti?^i'd  <witb  dying  cries.'— ^ j 

The  cries  or  the  llaughter'd  regularly  followed  his  mictions,    a$ 
«::t!ii£l:  and  a.  dancer  accomoany  each  other.     Tohnsom. 

The 
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^  The  mortal  gate  o'the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  fhunlefs  deftiny  -,  aidlefs  came  off. 
And  with  a  fudden  re-enforcement  (truck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his : 
For  by  and  by,  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  fenfe  :  then  ftraight  his  doubled  fpiric 
Requicken'd  what  in  flefh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
*Twere  a  perpetual  fpoil:  and,  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  flood 
To  eafe  his  breath  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man  ! 

I  Sen.^H^  cannot  but  with  meafurefit  the  honours. 
Which  we  devife  him. 

Com.  Our  fpoils  he  kick'd  at ; 
And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world  :  he  covets  lefs 
9  Than  mifery  itfelf  would  give;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them  •,  '  and  is  content 
To  fpend  his  time,  to  end  it. 

Men,  He's  right  noble: 

Let 

*  The  mortal  gate ; ]  The  gate  that  was  made  the  fcene 

of  death.     Johnson. 

^  He  cannot  but  nxith  me afurc  fit  the  honours^']  That  is,  no  honour 
vvill  be  too  great  for  him  ;  he  will  fhew  amind  equal  to  any  ele- 
vation.    Johnson. 

5  Than  mifery  if/e^f  nicould gi'vs  ; ]  Mi/e'j  for  avarice  ;  be- 

caufe  a  Mife}-  figniiies  an  Avaricious.     Wareurton. 

'  Com.  • and  is  content 

To  fpend  his  time  to  end  it. 
Men.  He's  right  noble,] 

The  laft  words  of  Cominius'sfpeech  are  altogether  unintelligible, 
Shakefpeare,  I  fuppofe,  wrote  the  paifage  thus, 

and  is  content 


To  fpend  his  time- 


Men.  To  end  it,  he's  right  ncbh, 
Coniinius,  In  his  laft  words,  was  entering   upon  a  new  topic  ia 

praiis 
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Let  him  be  called  for. 
Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 
Off,  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men,  The  Senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  Conful. 

Cor.  1  do  owe  them  ftill 
My  life,  and  fervices. 

I^ien.  *  It  then  remains. 
That  you  do  fpeak  to  the  people. 

praife  of  Coriolanus  ;  when  his  warm  friend  Menenius,  impatient 
to  come  to  the  fubjed  of  the  honours  defigned  him,  interrupts 
Cominius,  and  takes  him  (hort  with, — to  end  it y  i.  e.  to  end  this 
long  difcourfe  in  one  word,  he's  right  noble.  Let  him  be  called  for. 
This  is  exadly  in  charadler,  and  reftores  the  paflage  to  fenfe. 

V/aR  BURTON. 

I  know  not  whether  my  conceit  will  be  approved,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  think  that  our  authour  wrote  thus. 

he  renjoards 

His  deeds  n.mth  doing  them^  and  is  content 
Tofpend  his  time y  to  fpend  //. 

To  do  great  a<^s,  for  the  fake  of  doing  them ;  to  fpend  his  life,  for 
the  fakeof  fpending  it.     Johnson. 

*  //  then  remains,  ^ 

That  you  do  fpeak  to  the  people.] 

Coriolanus  was  banilhed  U.  C.  262.  But  till  the  time  of 
ManliusTorquatus,  U.  C.  393,  the  fenate  chofe  both  the  confuls : 
And  then  the  people,  aflifted  by  the  feditious  temper  of  the  tri- 
bunes, got  the  choice  of  one.  But  if  he  makes  Rome  a  democracy, 
which  at  this  time  was  a  perfed  arillocracy ;  he  fets  the  balance 
even  in  his  Timony  and  turns  Athens,  which  was  a  perfedl  demo- 
cracy, into  an  ariftocracy.  But  it  would  be  unjuil:  to  attribute  this 
entirely  to  his  ignorance;  it  fometimes  proceeded  from  the  too 
powerful  blaze  of  his  imagination,  which  when  once  lighted  up, 
made  all  acquired  knowledge  fade  and  difappear  before  it.  For 
fometimes  again  we  find  him,  when  occafion  ferves,  not  only 
writing  up  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  but  fitting  his  fentiments  to  the 
niceft  manners  of  his  peculiar  fubjeft,  as  well  to  the  dignity  of  his 
charaders,  or  the  ^/t'?^/^/ of  nature  in  general,     Warburton. 

Cor, 
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Cor.  I  befeech  you, 
Let  me  o'er-leap  that  cuflom  ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  ftand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds'  fake,  to  give  their  fufFrage  :  pleafe 

you. 
That  I  may  pafs  this  doing. 

iS/V.  Sir,  the  people 
Muft  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't. 
Pray  you  go,  fit  you  to  the  cuftom,  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecefTors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 
That  I  fliall  blufti  in  a6ling,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor,  To  brag  unto  them,  thus  1  did,  and  thus ; — . 
Shew  them  the  unaking  fears,  which  I  would  hide, 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only  : — 

Men,  Do  not  ftand  upon't. 
— We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpofe  to  them  ;  and  to  our  noble  coniul 
Wifli  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen,  ToCorioUnus  come  all  joy  and  honour  ! 

[FlouriJIo  cornet.  Then  Exeunt, 

Manent  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  You  fee  how  he  intends  to  ufe  the  people. 
Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent !  He  will  require 
them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requefted 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 
Of  our  proceedings  here.     On  the  market  place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us,  [Exeunt, 

SC  ENE 
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SCENE    iir. 
r  H  E      FORUM. 
Enter  f even  or  eight  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  '  Once  ;  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  We  may,  fir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  *  We  have  power  in  ourfelves  to  do  it,  bnt 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  ho  power  to  do:  for  if  he 
fhew  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to 
put  our  tongues  into  thofe  wounds,  and  fpeak  for 
them  :  fo,  if  he  tells  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  mufl  alfo 
tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude 
is  monflrous:  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful, 
were  to  make  a  monfter  of  the  multitude ;  of  the 
which,  we  being  members,  fhould  bring  ourfelves  to 
be  monflrous  members. 

I  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little 
help  will  ferve :  for  once,  v/hen  we  flood  up  about 
the  corn,  he  himfelf  ftuck  not  to  call  us  the  ^  many- 
headed  multitude. 

5  Cit.  We  have  been  cali'd  fo  of  many  ;  not  that 

'  Once-yl  Once  here  msans  the  fame  as  when  we  fay,  once  for  all. 

Wareurton. 
^  We ha've  powocr  in  o'^rfel'vcs  to  do  it ,  hut  it  is  a  ponver   that  nve 
ha've  no  poixer  to  do  :'\  I  am  perfuaded  this  was  intended  as  a  ridi- 
cule on  the  A ugu {line  manner  of  defxning_/7-^^-'u;///at  that  time  in 
the  fchools.     Wareurton. 

A  ridicule  may  be  intended,  but  the  fenfe  is  clear  enough. 
Ponver  iirll  fignifies  -natural po-coer  or/orci",  and  \.\itvi  moral po-a^cr  ot 
right,  Davies  has  ufed  the  fame  word  with  great  variety  of 
meaning. 

life  all  thy  powers  that  hea-ve?:ly  power  to  praife, 
That  ga've  thcs  power  ia  do. Johnson, 

3  many-hiaded  multitude.']  Hanraer  reads,  7nany-headi.d  moniler, 
but  without  neceifity.     To  be  ma.y-keadid  includes  movjirczifnefu 

JOH.\iOW. 

our 
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our  heads  are  fome  brov/n,  fome  black,  fome  au- 
burn,'^ fome  bald  ;  but  that  our  wits  are  fo  diverfly 
colour'd  :  and  truly,  I  think,  ^  if  all  our  wies  were 
to  iflue  out  of  one  fcuU,  they  would  fly  eaft,  weft, 
north,  fouth  ;  and  their  confent  of  one  dired  way 
would  be  at  once  to  all  points  o'  the  compafs. 

2  C'iL  Think  you  fo  ?  which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  C/V.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  fo  foon  out  as  ano- 
ther man's  will,  'tis  ftrongly  wedg'd  up  in  a  block- 
head :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  fure,  fouth- 
ward. 

2  Cit,  Why  that  way  ? 

3  Cit.  To  lofe  itfelf  in  a  fog  ;  where  being  thre^ 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  ^  the  fourth 
would  return  for  confcience  fake,  to  help  to  get  thee 
a  wife. 

2  C/V.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks  : — You 
may,  you  may 

3  CiL  Are  you  all  refolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
fay,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never 
a  worthier  man. 

Ejrfer  Coriolanus  with  Menenius, 
Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark 

^yoOT^  auburn,]  The  folio  reads,yow^  Abram.  Ifhould  unwilling- 
ly fuppofe  this  to  be  the  true  reading ;  but  we  have  already  heard  of 
(^ain  and  v^^r^wj- coloured  beards.    'Steevens. 

^  if  all  our  nxiiti  nxere  to  ijjfue  out  of  oxiQ  fcuU,  &c.]  Meaning, 
though  our  having  but  one  intereft  was  moft  apparent,  yet  our 
wiflies  and  projefts  would  be  infinitely  difcordant.  This  meaning 
the  Oxford  editor  has  totally  difcharged,  by  changing  the  text 
thus, iffueout  of  cur/culls.     Warburton. 

^  the  fourth  <ujould  return  for  confcience  fake  y  to  help  to  get  thee  a 
nvife.]  A  fly  fatirical  infmuation  how  fmall  a  capacity  of  wit  is 
necefTary  for  that  purpofe.  But  every  day's  experience  of  the  {ex's 
prudent  difpofal  of  themfelves,  may  be  fufficient  to  inform  us  how 
unjuftitis.     Warburton. 

hi$ 
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his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  (lay  all  together,  but 
to  come  by  him  where  he  flands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requefts  by  particu- 
lars ',  wherein  everyoneof  us  has  a  iingle  honour,  in 
giving  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongues : 
therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  diredl  you  how  you  fhall 
goby  him. 

JiL  Content,  content. 

Men.  Oh,  fir,  you  are  not  right :  Have  you  not 
known  the  worthieil  men  have  done't  ? 

Cor.  What  mufti  fay? 

I  pray,  fir, plague  upon't  1  I  cannot  bring 

My   tongue   to  fuch   a  pace :  —  Look,  fir,  —  my 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  fervice,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  noife  of  our  ov/n  drums* 

Men.     Oh  me,  the  Gods ! 
You  m.uft  not  fpeak  of  that ;  you  muft  defire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?  hang  'em  ! 
I  would,  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lofe  by  'em. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all : 
I'll  leave  you.     Pray  you,  fpeak  to  *cm,  I  pray  you, 
In  wholefome  manner.  [ExiL 

Citizens  approach. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wafh  their  faces, 
And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace* 
You  know  the  caufe,  firs,  of  my  Handing  here. 

I  Cit.  We  do,  fir  \  tell  us  v/hat  hath  brought  you 
to't. 

Cor.  Mine  own  defert. 

1  Cit.  Your  own  defert  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  not  mine  own  defire. 

1  Cit,  How  !  not  your  own  defire  ? 

Or. 
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Cor,  No,  fir.    'Twas  never  n^y  defire  yet  to  trouble 
the  poor  with  begging. 

I  Cit.  You  mult  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor,  Well  then,   1  pray,  your  price  o'  the  conful- 
Ihip  ? 

I  Cit.  The  price  is,  to  afk  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly  ? 
Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't :  I  h-ave  wounds  to  Hiew  you. 
Which  {hall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 

fir; 
What  fay  you  ? 

Both  Cit,  You  fhall  have  it,  worthy  fir. 

Cor,  A  match,  fir.     There's   in  all   two  worthy 
voices  begg'd. 
I  have  your  alms  ;  adieu. 

1  Ctt.  But  this  is  fomething  odd. 

2  Cit,  An  'twere  to  give  again — But  'tis  no  matter. 

[_EKeunt, 

^wo  other  Citizens. 

Cor,  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  Hand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  conful.  1  have  here 
the  cuftomary  gown. 

I  Cit,  You  have  deferved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deferved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  aenigma  ^ 

I  Cit.  You  have  been  a  fcourge  to  her  enemies  y 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends.  You  have  nor, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  (hould  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will,  fir, 
flatter  my  fworn  brother,  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer 
cftimation  of  them ;  'tis  a  condition  they  account 
gentle  :  and  fince  the  wifdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  pradiie  the  infi- 
nuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  moll  counterfeitly  ; 

that 
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that  is,  fir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  fome 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  defirers. 
Therefore,  befeech  you,  I  may  be  conful. 

2  Cit,  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  there- 
fore give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

I  Cit,  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor,  '  I  will  not  feal  your  knowledge  with  fhewing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  lb 
trouble  you  no  further. 

Both.  The  Gods  give  you  joy,  fir,  heartily  ! 

[^Exeunt, 

Cor.  Mofi:  fweet  voices ! - 

Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  ftarve. 
Than  crave  the  hire,  which  firft  we  do  deferve. 
*  Why  in  this  woolvifh  tongue  lliould  I  ftand  here 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needlefs  vouches  I  Cuflom  calls  me  to't  :— 

What 

"f  I  fwi  11  not  feaJ your  knowledge]  \  ^\'\\\  not  flrengthen  or  com- 
pleatyour  knowledge.  The  feal  is  that  which  gives  authenticity 
to  a  writing.     Johnson. 

8  j^j^y poi^lj  I  J}  and  here. 

To  big  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear y 
Their  needlefs  vo  u  c  he  r  ? ] 

Why  Hand  I  herein  this  ragged  apparel  to  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,. 
and  fuch  others  as  make  their  afpearanceYiQit,  \\iQU  unnecejfary 
*votes.  I  rather  think  we  ihould  read, 

Thir  needlefs  vouches. 
But  'voucher  m2,y  ferve,  as  it  may  perhaps  fignify  either  the  aft  or 
the  agent.     Johnson. 
The  old  copy  reads. 

Their  needlefs  vouches.  Steevens. 

..-.-^this  nuoohifi  gown]  Signifies  this  rough  hirfute  gown. 

Johnson. 
I  own  I  was  furprized,  on  confulting  the  old  copy,  to  find   the 
paffage  printed  thus, 

*'  Why  in  this  woolvilh  tongue,"** 

Mr/ 
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What  cuflom  wills  in  all  things,  Hiould  we  do't. 
The  duft  on  antique  time  would  lie  unfwept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd, 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer. — Rather  than  fool  it  {Oy 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — 1  am  half  through  ; 
The  one  part  fuffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Three  Citizens  more. 
Here  come  more  voices. 

Your  voices  :— -for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  \  battles  thrice  fix 
1  have  feen  and  heard  of  •,  for  your  voices,  have 
Done  many  things,  fome  lefs,   fome   more  :    your 

voices. 
Indeed,  I  would  be  conful. 

1  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honeft  man's  voice. 

2  Cit.  Therefore  let  him  be  conful :  The  Gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  a  good  friend  to  the 
people ! 

All.  Amen,  amen.     God  fave  thee,  noble  conful. 

\^Exei:nt, 
Cor,  Worthy  voices  ! 

Mr.  Rovve  firfi  fubltituted  gozv?2t  which  has  been  followed  (perhaps 
without  neccffity)  by  dl  the  editors. 

The  white  robe  worn  by  a  candidate  was  made,  I  think,  of 
tvhite  lamb  fkins,  how  comes  it  then  to  be  called  ivcblvip,  tmiefs 
in  allufion  to  the  fable  of  the  nvdfin  peep's  clonth'ir.g  ?  Perhaps 
the  poet  meant  only,  Why  do  I  jiand  -wirh  a  tongue  dec  eh  fid  as  that 
of  the  -juolf  afidjetm  t?  fatter  thrfe  'vjhctn  I  could  ivijh  to  treat  nuith 
try  ufual ftrodty  ?     We  may  perhaps  more  diilindly  read, 

^titth  this  woolviih  tongue, 

unlefs  tongue  be  ufed  for  tone  or  accehr.  Tonus  miphi:,  jndesdi 
be  only  a  typographical  miftake,  and  the  word  defined  be  tcgc, 
which  is  ufed  in  Othdlo.  Shakefpeare,  however,  dees  not  appear 
t)  have  known  v/hat  the  tt'ga  hn-Jma  wr.s,  becaufc  he  has  jull  before 
called  it  the  «<7/'/fy/ gown  of  huinility.     STStViNS. 

Vol.  Vil!      ^  A  a  EnUt 
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Enter  Menenius  with  Brutus  and  Sicinius. 
Men.  You  have  flood  your  limitation,  and  the  tri- 
bunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people*s  voice  :  Remains, 
That  in  the  official  marks  invefred,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  fenate. 
Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  cuflom  of  requeft  you  have  difcharg'd  ; 
The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  fummon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 
Cor,  Where  ?  at  the  fenate-houfe  ? 
Sic,  There,  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  May  I  change  thefe  garments  ? 
Sic.  You  may,  fir. 

Cor.  That  I'll  ilraight  do  \  and,  knowing  myfelf 
again. 
Repair  to  the  fenate-houfe. 

Men.  I'll  keep  you  company,  will  you  along  ? 
Bru.  We  ftay  here  for  the  people. 
Sic.  Fare  you  well.  [Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Mvn, 

He  has  it  now  •,  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 
His  humble  weeds.     Will  you  difmifs  the  people  ^ 

Enter  Plebeians. 

'Sic,  Flew  nov/,  my  m afters  ?  have  you  chofe  this 
man  ? 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  fir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  Gods,  he  may  defer  ve  your  lovcSr 

2  Cit.  Amen,  fir.  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice, 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit.  Certainly,  he  flouted  us  down- right. 

1  Cit,  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  fpeech,  he  did  not  mock 

us. 

2  Cit,  Not  one  amongft  us,  fave  yourfelf,  but  fays. 

He 
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He  us'd  us  fcornfully.     He  fhoiild  have  fhew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  v;ounds  received  for  his  country*' 

Sic.   Why,  fo  he  did,  I  am  fure. 

All,  No,  no  man  faw  'em, 

3  Cit.  He  faid,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 
fhew  in  private  ^ 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  fcorn, 
/  would  be  confiil^  fays  he  :  ^  aged  cuftom^ 
But  by  your  voices^  will  not  fo  permit  me  ; 
Tour  voices  therefore.     When  we  granted  that, 
Here  was, — -I  thank  you  for  your  voic^^s^ — thank  you^ — * 
Tour  mofl  fweet  voices  : — nciv  you  have  left  your  voices, 
Ihave  nothing  further  with  you.  Was  not  this  mockery  ? 

Sic.  Why,  either,  wei'e  you  ^  ignorant  to  fee't  ? 
Or,  feeing  it,  of  fuch  childiili  friendiinefs 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru    Could  you  not  have  told  him. 
As  you  were  leflbn'd  :  When  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  fervant  to  the  (late, 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  ever  fpake  againft 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
r  the  body  of  the  weal :  and,  now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  fway  o'  the  (late, 
If  he  fhould  ftill  malignantly  remain 
Faft  foe  to  the  Plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curfes  to  yourfelves.     You  fhould  have  faid, 
That  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  lefs 


9 . aged  cuftom,']  This  was  a  ftrange  inattention  .     The 

Romans  at  this  time  had  but  lately  changed  the  regal  for  the  con- 
fular  government  :  for  Coriolanus  was  banilhed  the  eighteenth 
year  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings.     Warburton. 

'  ignorant  to  fa^tF']    The  Oxford  editor  alters  ignorant 

to  impotynt,  not  k  owing  that  ignorant  at  that  time  fignified  ii?ipo' 
tent.     Warburton. 

Tha.t  igfiorant  at  any  time  has,  otherwife  than  confequentially, 
the  fame  meaning  with  impotent,  I  do  not  know.  It  has  no  fuch 
meaning  in  this  place.  Were  you  ignorant  to  fecit  ^  is,  did  yoa 
want  knowledge  todifcern  it.     Johnson. 

A  a  2  Than 
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Than  what  he  ftoodfor;  fo  his  gracious  nature 
Would  thinic  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
TranQate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic,  Thus  to  have  laid. 
As  you  v;ere  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  fpirit. 
And  try'd. his  inclination  ;  from  him  piuck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promife,  which  you  might. 
As  cauie  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to  ^ 
^Orelle  it  would  have  gall'd  his  furly  nature  ; 
Which  eafily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;   fo,  putting  him.  to  rage. 
You  ihould  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pafs'd  him  uneieded. 
Bru.  Did  you  perceive. 
He  did  follicit  you  in  ^  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves  ^  and  do  you  think. 
That  hJs  contempt  fliall  not  be  bruifing  to  you. 
When  he  liath  power  to  cruili  ?     Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry, 
Againil  the  rectorfliip  of  judgment  ? 

.8k.  Have  you. 
Ere  now,  deny'd  the  afKer  ?  and,  now  again. 
On  him.  that  did  not  afl<,  but  mock,  beflow 
Your  fu'd-for  tongues  ?  ^ 

3  CiL  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 
2  CiL  And  will  deny  him  : 
rii  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  found. 

I  Gi.  I,  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 

piece  'em. 
Bru  Get  you  hence  inilantly;  and  tell  thofe  Jriends, 
They  have  chofe  a  conful  that  will  from  them  take 


^ fr^e  contempt,']  That  is,  with  contempt  cpen  and  unre- 

lliained.     Johnson. 

3  Tourfiid-for  tongues  ?]  Ycur  tongues  that  have  been  hitherto 
rolicited.     Steevens. 

Their 
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Their  liberties  ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barkinor. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  fo. 

Sic.  Let  them  affemble  ; 
And  on  a  fafer  judgment  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  elec5tion.     ^Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you:  befides,  forget  not. 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
How  in  his  fuit  he  fcorn'd  you  :  but  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  fervices,  took  from  you 
7'he  apprehenfion  of  his  prcfent  portance 
"Which  mofl:  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fafaion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lay 
A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes  ;  that  we  labour'd 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  muft 
Cail  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chofe  him 
More  after  our  comm.andment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections  :  and  that,  your  minds 
Pre-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  muft  do. 
Than  what  you  fnould,  made  you  againfl:  the  grain 
To  voice  him  conful  :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  fpare  us  not.  Say,  we  read  leftures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  toferve  his  country, 
How  long  continued  :  and  what  itock  he  fprings  of. 
The  noble  houfe  o'  theMarcians  ;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  iVIarcius,  Numa's  daughter's  fon, 
Who,  after  great  Hoftilius,  here  was  king  : 
Of  the  fame  houfe  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  beft  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
^  And  Cenforinus^  darVipg  of  the  people^ 

and 

^  Enforce  his  pridc,'\  Objed  his  pride,  and  enforce  the  ob- 

jeclion.     Johnson. 

^  JndCevforinus^  darling  of  the  people, '\  This  verfe  I  havefup- 
plied  ;  a  line  having  been  certainly  left  out  in  this  place,  as  will 

A  a  3  appear 
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And  nobly  nam*d  fo,  twice  being  cenlbr, 
^  Was  his  p;reat  anceftor. 

Sic.  One  thus  defcended, 
That  hath  befideweli  in  his  perfon  wrought. 
To  be  let  in  high  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances  :  but  you  have  found, 
7  Scaling  his  prefent  bearing  with  his  pail, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  fudden  approbation. 

Bm.  Say  you  ne'er  had  don't, 
(Harp  on  that  ftill)  but  by  our  putting  on  : 
And  prefently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

/111.  We  will  fo:   Almoflall 
Jlepent  in  their  eledion.  [Exeunt  Plekians. 

Bru,  Let  them  go  on  ; 

appear  to  any  one  who  confults  the  beginning  of  Plutarch's  life 
of  Coriolanus,  from  whence  this  paflage  is  direftly  tranflated. 

Pope. 

^  Jnd  Cenfcrinus ' 

TVas  his  gi  eat  afjce/ior.'] 

Kow  the  firft  cenforwas  created  U.  C  ^14,  and  Coriolanus  was 
^?aniihed  U.  C.  262.  The  truth  is  thi-,  the  palTage,  as  Mr.  Pope 
obferves  above,  was  taken  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Coriolanus  ; 
who,  fpeaking  of  the  houfe  of  Coriolanus,  takes  notice  both  of  his 
cnceflors  and  of  his  po/f  rhy,  which  our  author's  hafte  not  giving 
him  leave  to  obferve,  has  here  confounded  one  with  the  other. 
Another  inftance  of  his  inadvertency,  from  the  fame  caufe,  we 
have  in  the  firlt  part  of  Htr.ry  IV.  where  an  account  is  given  of 
the  prifoners  took  on  the  plains  ofKolmedon. 

Morduke  the  earl  of  Fife ^  and  (Ueji  Jon 

To  teattH  Douglas- 

But  the  earl  of  Fife  was  not  fon  to  Douglas,  but  to  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland.  He  took  his  account  from  Ho- 
lingfned,  whofe  words  are.  And  of  prifoners  among  ft  others  were 
tbefe,  Mordack  earl  of  Fife,  fn  to  the  gonjernor  Arkimhald,  earl 
Pouglasy  kc.  And  he  imagined  that  the  governor  and  earl  Doug- 
Jas  v/ere  one  and  the  fame  perfon      Wa r  n u  rton. 

7  Scaling  his  prefent  hearing  ivith  his  paf^]  That  is,  tveighing  his 
pafi  ^jid  prefent  behaviour.     Johnsow. 

This 
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This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 

Than  ftay,  paft  doubt,  for  greater. 

If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 

With  their  reftifal,  both  ^  obferve  and  anfvver 

The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic,  To  the  Capitol,  come  ; 
We  will  be  there  before  the  ftream  o'  the  people  ; 
And  this  fhall  feem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [ExeunL 


ACT    III.     SCENE     I. 

A    STREET, 

Cornets,     Enter  Corioknus,  Menenius^  Cominius^  Tiius 
Larthis,  and  other  Senators* 

CORIOLANUS. 

TUllus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head  ? 
Lart.  He  had,  my  lord  -,   and  that  it  was, 
which  caus'd 
Our  fwifter  compofition. 

Cor,  So  then  the  Volfcians  fland  but  as  at  firil. 
Ready,  when  time  fhall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  Conful,  fo. 
That  we  fnall  hardly  in  our  ages  fee 
Their  banners  wave  again. 
Cor.  Saw^  you  Aufidius  ? 

s obferq;e  and  anfwer 

The  'vantage  of  his  anger. "] 
Mark,  catch,  and  improve  the  opportunity,  which  his  hafly  anger 
will  afford  us.     Johnson, 

A  a  4  Lart. 
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Lart.  On  fafe- guard  he  came  to  me  ^  and  did  curfp 
Againil  the  Volfcians,  for  they  had  lb  vilely 
Yielded  the  town.     He  is  reiii'd  to  Aniium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart.  He  did,    my  lord. 

Cor,  How?  What? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  fword  to  fword : 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  perfon  mofi  :  that  he  would  pav/n  his  fortunes 
To  hopelefs  reftitution,  fo  he  might 
Be  caird  your  vanquifher. 

Ccr.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wifn,  I  had  a  caufe  to  feek  him  there  ? 
To  oppofe  his  hatred  fully.— -Welcome  home. 

[Xo  Lartm, 

Enter  Sicmius  and  Brutus, 

Behold !  thefe  are  the  Tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'the  commion  mouth!  I  dodcfpife  themj 
For  they  do  ^  prank  them  in  authority 
Againft  all  noble  fufferance. 

Sic,  Pafs  no  further. 

Cor,  Hah  !  what  is  that  ? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on  :  No  further. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

o 

Men,  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pafs'd  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
mons ? 

Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor,  Have  1  had  child rens'  voices  ? 

Sen,  Tribunes  give  way  :  He  fhall  to  the  market 
place. 

Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  againft  him. 

9  .« ^ — prcnk  them  in  authoriiyi  Plume,  decky  dignify  thei;n- 

{eivCG.       JOHKSCW. 
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Sic.  Stop, 
Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor,  Are  thefe  your  herd  ? 
Muft  thefe  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
i^nd'ftraight  difclaim  their  tongues  ?  What  arc  your 

offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  '  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth  ? 
Have  you  not  fet  them  on  ? 

]\den.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Co7\  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plotj 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility  : — 
Suffer't,  and  live  with  fuch  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  v/ill  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Call't  not  a  plot: 
The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and,  of  late, 
"When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
Scandai'd  the  fuppliants  for  the  people  ♦,  call'd  them 
Tirpe-pleafers,  flatterers,  foes  to  noblenefs. 

Cor,  W^hy,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  inform'd  them  fmce  ? 

Bru.  How  !   I  inform  them  ! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  fuch  bufinefs. 

Bru,  *  Not  unlike. 
Each  way,  to  better  yours. 


'Vjhy   rule  you  net  their  teeth  ?]  The   metaphor  is 


from  men's  fetting  a  bull-dog  or  mailiff  upon    any  one. 

Warburton. 

^ -Not  unlike, 

Each  <way,  to  better  yours.] 

\.  e.  likely  to  provide  better  for  the  fecurity  of  the  commonwealth 
than  you  (vvhofe  hujinefs  it  is)  will  do.  To  which  the  reply  is  per- 
tinent, 

Why  then  Jhould  1  he  conful  ? 

Yet  the  relllefs  humour  of  reformation  in  the  Oxford  editor  dif- 
furbs  the  text  to, 

7-^ bitter  you.  Warburton. 

Cor, 
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Cor.  Why  then  fhould  I  be  Conful  ?  By  yon'  clouds. 
Let  me  deferve  \o  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow-Tribune. 

Sic.  You  fhew  too  much  of  that. 
For  which  the  people  flir.     If  you  will  pafs 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  muft  enquire  your  way 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  fpirit  j 
Or  never  be  fo  noble  as  a  Conful, 
Kor  yoke  with  him  for  Tribune. 

Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com,  The  people  are  abus'd  ;  fet  on. — '  This  pal- 
tring 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deferv'd  this  fo  difhcnour'd  rub,  laid  *falfly 
V  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corn ! 
This  was  my  fpeech,  and  I  will  fpeak't  again 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  fir,  now. 

Cor,  Now  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends 
I  crave  their  pardons : — 
But  for  the  mutable  rank-fcented  many, 
^  Let  them  regard  me,  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themfelves  :   I  fay  again, 
In  foothing  them,  we  nourifh  'gainll  our  Senate 

3  — i       This  paltrtng 
Becomes  not  Rome  \ ] 

That  is,  this  trick  of  diflimulation,  this  fhuffiing. 

Let  thefe  he  no  more  believ'd 

That  palter  ivith  us  in  a  double  fenfe.     Macbeth. 


lmdfaljly\  FalJIy  for  treacheroujiy.     Joh n son, 


JOHNSON. 


5  Let  th:rt  regard  me,  as  I  do  not  fatter,  and 
Therein  hehold'them/elves  ;  ] 

Let  them  look  in  the  mirror  which  I  hold  up  to  them,  a  mirror 
which  does  not  flatter,  and  fee  themfelves.     Johkson. 

The 
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^  The  cockle  of  rebellion,  infolence,  fedition. 
Which  v/e  ourfelves  have  plow'd  for,  fovv'd  and  feat- 

ter'd 
By  mingling  them  with  u.s,  the  honoured  number; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  we  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

Sen.  No  more  words,  we  befeech  you. 

Cor,  How  ! — no  more  ? 
As  for  my  country  I  have  fhcd  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force ;  fo  ihall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  'till  their  decay,  againft  thofe  mealies, 
Which  we  difdain  fhould  tetter  us,  yet  feek 
The  very  v/ay  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  fpeak  o'  the  people. 
As  if  you  were  a  God  to  puniih,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'Twere  well,  v/e  let  the  people  know't. 

Men,  What,  what  ?  his  choler .? 

Cor.  Choler ! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  deep. 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 
That  fliall  remain  a  poifon  where  it  is, 
Not  poifon  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  ! — 
Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  ^minnov/s  ?  mark  you 
U\s  d.Uo\uiQ  fmJl? 

5  The  cockle  ofreh4Uon,-'  ]  Cockle  is  a  weed  which  grows  up 
with  the  corn.  The  thought  is  taken  from  fir  Tho.  North's  tranf- 
lation  of  Plutarch,  where  it  is  given  as  follows.  **  Moreover,  he 
♦*  faid,  that  they  nouriihed  againft  themfelves  the  naughty  feed 
^*  and  cockle  of  infolency  and  fedition,  which  had  been  fowed  and 
**  fcattered  abroad  among  the  people,  &c."     Steevens. 

^ TfiinnonAjs  ? — ]  i.  e.  Small  ^vy.     War  burton. 

A  tninnorw  IS  one  of  the  fmalleft  river  fifn,  called  in  fome  coun- 
ries  a  p!7jk,     Johnson. 

Com, 
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Com.  ^  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall  I 
O  Gods  ! — But  mod  unwife  Patricians,  why. 
You  grave, "  but  recklefs  Senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  chufe  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  JJjail^  being  but 
^  The  horn  and  noife  o'  the  monfter,  wants  not  fpirit 
To  fay,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
^  Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    .  If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools  \  if  you  are  not, 

^  ^Tkvasfrom  the  canon.'\   Was  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  rule; 
it  was  a  form  of  fpeech  to  which  he  has  no  right.     Johnson. 

'  O  Gods  ! — but  moji  unnxife  Patricians^  ^xihy 
7'ou  gra-ve,  &c.] 

Thus  the  old  copy.    Succeeding  editors  had  altered  it, 

O  gocdf  but  moJi  un^jui/e.  Sec. 

When  the  only  authentic  copy  afTords  ki\{Q^  why  lliould  we  depart 
from  it  ?     Steevens. 

^  The  horn  and  noife -]  Alluding  to  his  having  called  him 

T'/'//c«  before.     Warburton. 

9  Then  'z;^// j^ar  ignorance  ; — ]  Ignorance  for  impotence  ; 

becaufe  it  makes  impotent.  The  Oxford  editor  not  underftanding 
this,  tranfpofes  the  whole  fentence  according  to  what  in  his  fancy 
is  accuracy.     Warburton. 

Hanmer's  tranfpofition  deferves  notice. 

J f  they  ha've  fovoer^ 


Let  them  have  cufhions  by  you  \   if  non",  aivaJce 

7'our  dang'rous  lenity  ;   if  you  ore  learned. 

Be  not  as  iommonfbois  ;   if'you  are  not. 

Then  '■vail yiur  ignorance.      jTou  are  P.ebeiam,   Szc, 

I  neither  think  the  tranfpofition  of  one  editor  right,  nor  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  other.  The  fenfe  is  plain  enough  without  fup- 
pofing  ignorance  to  have  any  remote  or  .confequential  fenfe.  If 
this  titan  has  pviver,  let  th>i  ignorance  that  gave  it  him  vail  or  bow 
ito  vjn  btfore  him,     Johnson. 

Let 
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Let  them  have  cuihions  by  you.  '  You  are  Plebeians, 

If  they  be  Senators :  and  they  are  no  lefs, 

When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greateft  tafte 

Mofl  palates  theirs.     They  chufe  their  magiftrate ; 

And  fuch  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  h\sJhaU^ 

His  popularyZW/,  againll  a  graver  bench 

Then  ever  frown'd  in  Greece !   By  Jove  himfelf. 

It  makes  the  Confuls  bale :  *  and  my  foul  akes 

To  know  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  fupreme,  how  foon  confufion 

May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 

The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Weil, — On  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Who  ever  gave  that  counfel,  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'the  Itore-houfe,  gratis^  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, 

Men^  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor,  (Though  there  the  people  had  n"jore  abfolute 
power) 
I  fay,  they  nourifli'd  difobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  ilate. 

*  You  are  Plebeians, 
If  they  be  ^enaiors  ;  ar.d  they  are  no  le/s. 
When,  bcth your  njoices  blended,  the  gnat' Ji  tape 
Moji palates  theirs. ] 

Thefe  lines  may,  I  think,   be  made  more   intelligible    by   a   very 
jflightcorreclion, 

■ they  no  lefs  \^thatifenators'\ 

When,  botby.ur  'voices  blended,  the  great"*]}  tajie 
Mull  palate  theirs. 

When  the  tajie  of  \kit great,  the  patricians,  muft  palate,  mnH  Jilea/e 
[or  muft  try]  that  of  the  plebeians.      Johnson. 

The  plain  meaning  is,  that Jnato^s  andpUheians  are  eqxal,   n/ohen 
the  highej}  tajle  is  bejt  pleafed  niith  that  'ivhich  pleafcs  the  lo'wefl. 

St  E  EVENS. 

*  —^ and  ?ny  foul  ahs]  The  mifchief  and    abfurdity   of 

what  is  called  Linpenum  iti  imperio,  is  here  finely  exprelFed. 

War  BURTON. 
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Bru.  Why  fhall  the  people  give 
One,  that  Ipeaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  rii  give  my  reafons, 
More  worthy  than  their  voices.  They  know,  the  corn 
Was  not  onr  recompence  ;  refting  well  afTur'd, 
They  ne'er  did  fervice  for't :  Being  prefs'd  to  the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  ftate  was  touch'd, 
3  They  would  not  thread  the  gates:  this  kind  of  fervice 
Did  not  deferve  corn  gratis :  Being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  fhew'd 
Moll  valour,  fpoke  not  for  them.     The  accufation, 
Which  they  have  often  made  againft  the  Senate, 
All  caufe  unborn,  ^  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  fo  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  fliall  this  bofom  multiplied  digeft 
The  Senate's  courtefy  }  Let  deeds  exprefs, 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : — We  didrequeft  it  ;— 
We  are  the  greater  poll^  and  in  true  fear 
^hey gave  us  our  demands: — Thus  we  debafe 
The  nature  of  our  feats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'the  Senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over  meafure. 

Cor.  ^  No,  take  more  : 

W^hat 

3  They  fwould  7tot  thread  the  gates  ;  ]  That  is,  pa/i  them. 

We  yet  fay,  to  thread zn  alley.     Johnson. 


■could  ne'ver  be  the  native]  Native  for  natural  birth. 

Warburton. 
Native  is  here  not  natural  birth,   but  natural  parent,    or  caufe 
of  birth.     But  I    would  read  motive,  which,  without  any  diftor- 
tion  of  its  meaning,  fuits  the  fpeaker's  purpofe.     Johnson. 

5  No,  take  more  : 
What  may  be  f worn  by,  both  divine  and  human 

Seal  <what  I  endivithal  / ] 

The  falfe  pointing  hath  made  this  unintelligible.     It   Ihould  be 
read  and  pointed  thus, 

No, 
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What  may  be  fworn  by,  both  divine  and  human 

Seal  what  I  end  withal! — This  double  worfliip. 

Where  one  part  does  difdain  with  caufe,  the  other 

Infult  without  all  reafon  ;  where  gentry,  title,  wifdom. 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  general  ignorance,  it  muft  omit 

Real  necefilties,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unliable  (lightneis  :  ^  purpofe  fo  barr'd,  it  follows, 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpofe.    Therefore  befeech  you. 

You  that  will  be  lefs  fearful  than  difcreet; 

^  That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  (late 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  oft  •,  that  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wifli 

No,  take  more  ; 

What  may  bejh^jorn  by.    Both  di^olne  and  human 

Seal  nxhat  I  end  <withal  I 

1.  e.  No,  I  will  ftill  proceed,  and  the  truth  of  what  I  ihall  fay  may 
be  fworn  to.  And  may  both  divine  and  human  powers,  [i.  e.  the 
Gods  of  Rome  and  fenate]  confirm  and  fupporc  my  conclufion. 

Warburton. 

^  purpofe  Jo  harr*dy  it  follows  y 

Nothing  is  done  to  pwpofe,'         ■] 
This  Isfo  like  Polonius's  eloquence,  and  fo  much  unlike  the  re^ 
of  Coriolanus's  language,  that  1  am  apt  to  think  it  fpurious. 

Warburton. 

"^  That  lo've  the  fundamental  part  of  the  (late 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  oft  j ] 

i.  e.  Who  are  fo  wedded  to  accuftomed  forms  in  the  adminillration, 
that  in  your  care  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe,  you  overlook  the 
danger  the  conlHcution  incurs  by  ftriclly  adhering  to  them.  This 
thefpeaker,  in  vindication  of  his  condudl,  artfully  reprefents  to  be 
his  cafe  ;  yet  this  pertinent  obfervation,  the  Oxford  editor,  with 
one  happy  dalhof  his  pen,  in  amending  doubt  to  do ^  entirely  abo- 
lilhes.     Warburton. 

To  doubt  h  to  fear.  The  meaning  is.  You  whofe  zeal  predomi- 
nates over  your  terrours ;  you  who  do  not  fo  much  fear  the  dan- 
ger of  violent  meafures,  as  wifh  the  good  to  which  they  are  necef- 
fary,  the  prefervation  of  the  original  conftitution  of  our  govern- 
ment.    Johnson. 

I  To 
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To  iump  a  body  '  with  a  dangerous  phyfick 
That's  fure  of  death  without  it;  at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  fweet  which  is  their  poifon.     Your  dilhonour 
^  Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  ftate 
Of  that  integrity  >  which  fhould  become  it; 
Not  having  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  which  doth  controul  it. 

Bru,  He  has  faid  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  fpoken  like  a  traitor,  and  iliall  anfv/er 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor,  Thou  wretch  !  Defpight  o'erwhelm  thee  !— ^ 
What  H^iould  the  people  do  with  thefe  bald  Tribunes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  mud  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chofen  ;  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  faid,  *it  muft  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dull. 

Bru.  Manifelx  treafon. 

^  To  jum^  ahody^'l  Thus  the  old  copy.     Modern  editors  read, 

^0  vamp 

lojufnp  anciently  fignified  to;6//,  to  givea  rudeconcaiTion  to  any 
thing.  To  jump  a  body  may  therefore  mean,  to  put  it  into  a  <vioUnt 
ligitation  or  commotion.      Steevens. 

^  iV,z//a/^i/;-«t?  judgment,— ]  Judgmint  for  government. 

^  VVarburtok. 

Judgment  h  judgment  in  its  common  fenfe,   or   the  faculty  by 
which  right  is  diltiuguifned  from  wrong.     Johnson. 

3  ^-^_ ivhicb  Jhould  become  it  ;]  Become,  for  adorn. 

War  BURTON. 
Integrity  h  in  this  place /w;.'^//^/',    uniformity,  confiltency,_  in 
the  fame  "fenfe  as  Dr.  Warburton  often  ufes  it,  when  he  mentions 
the  iategrity  of  a  metaphor.     To  becomey  is  to  Juitf  to  befit. 

Johnson. 

4- it  muji  be  meet,]  Hanmer  reads, 

— it  mufi  b:  law. 

And  Dr.  Warburton  follows  him,   fureiy  without  neceffity. 

Johnson. 
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Srv.  This  a  Conful  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  ^diles,  ho !  Let  him  be  apprehendedo 

[ExU  Brutus c 

Sic,  Go,  call  the  people  :  in  whofe  name  mylelf 
Attach  thee  as  a  traiterous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  publick  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  anfwer.       [Laying  hold  en  CorioL 

Cor,  Hence,  old  goat ! 

All,  We'll  furety  him. 

Com.  Aged  fir,  hands  off. 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  fhall  fliake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic,  Help  me,  citizens. 

Re-enter  Brutus  with  a  Rahhle  of  Plebeians.,  with  tht 

jEdiles, 

Men,  On  both  fides,  more  refped. 

Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would 
Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  ^diles. 

AIL  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

2  Sen.   Weapons,  weapons,  weapons ! 

[They  all  buftle  ah  out  Coriolanus^ 

Tribunes,  Patricians,  citizens! what  ho  ! — — 

Sicinius,  BrUtus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

All,  Peace^  peace,  peace.     Stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ?— 1  am  out  of  breath  % 

Confufion's  near-,  I  cannot  fpeak. —You  Tribunes^ 

To  the  people.*— Coriolanus,  patience:— 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people  : Peace. 

AIL   Let's  hear  our  Tribune:— Peace.     Speak^i 
fpeak,  fpeak 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lofe  your  liberties : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you  ;  Marcius, 

*  To  the  people. — Coriolanui^  patience  .*]  I  would  read. 
Speak  to  the  people.      Corichnus^  patience  : — - 
Speak,  ^cod  Siiifiius,  T,  T. 

Vol,  VJI.  B  b  Whoni 
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Whom  late  you  narn'd  for  Coniul. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  ^q  ! 
This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

I  Sen,  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  fiat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 

All.  True, 
The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  confent  of  all,  we  were  eftablifh'd 
The  people's  magiflrates. 

Ail.  You  fo  remain. 

Men.  And  fo  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat  5 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  •, 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  diftinclly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deferves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  ftand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lofe  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whofe  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  prefent  death. 

Sic.  Therefore  lay  hold  on  him  ; 
Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  deftrudion  caft  him. 

Bru.  iEdiles,  feize  him. 

All.  Pie.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  m.e  one  word. 
Befeech  you.  Tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

jEdlles.  Peace,  peace. 

Men.  Be  that  you  feem,  truly  your  country's  friends. 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redrefs. 

Bru»  Sir,  thofe  cold  ways. 
That  feem  like  prudent  helps,  are  '  very  polfonous. 
Where  the  difeafe  is  violent: — Lay  hands  on  him. 


"very  }oifonQus,'\  I  read, 

■— ~ — are  njtry  poifons.     Johnson* 

And 
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And  bear  him  to  the  rock.  [Coriolanus  draws  hisfword. 

Cor,  No ;  I'll  dye  here. 
There's  fome  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting. 
Come,  try  upon  yourfelves  what  you  have  leen  me, 

Men,  Down  with  that  fword : — Tribunes,  withdraw 
a  while. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men,  Help,  Marcius !  help 
You  that  be  young  and  noble ;  help  him  young  and 
old  ! 

All.  Dov;n  with  him,  down  with  him.         [Exeunf, 
\^In  ibis  mutiny^  the  TMunes,  the  jEdiles^  and  the 
people  are  beat  in. 

Men,  Go,  get  you  to  your  houfe.  Be  gone,  away^ 
All  will  be  naught  elfe. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

^  Cor.  Stand  faft. 
We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

I  Sen.  The  Gods  forbid! 
1  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  houfe  j 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  caufe. 

Men,  For  'tis  a  fore  upon  us. 
You  cannot  tent  yourfelf.     Begone,  'befeech  you. 

Co7n,  Come,  fir,  along  with  us. 

?Aen.  I  would  they  were  Barbarians,  (as  they  are 
Though  in  Rome  litter*d  j)  not  Romans,  (as  they  are' 

not. 
Though  calv'd'  i' the  porch  o'  the  Capitol.)— Begone, 
Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  : 
^  One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor. 

^  Com.  Zta7id  fafly  &c  ]  This  fpeech  certainly  fhould  be  given 
to  Coriolanus ;  for  all  his  friends  perfuadc  him  to  retiie.  So  Co- 
minius  prefently  after; 

Come ,  Jir ,  a lo ng  ^jjlt  h  us.  W  a  R  E  U  R  T Q  N . 

The  beginning  of  this  fpeech  only  iliould  be  given  to  Coriola- 
nus.    The  latter  part— 5'^o«i?,  &c.  to  Menenius.     T.  T. 

"'  0ns  time  i'jUI  oive  another,]  1  know  net  whether  to  c-zvcin  this 
B  b  X  plac« 
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Cor,  On  fair  ground 
I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men,  i  could  myfelf 
Take  up  a  brace  of  the  beft ;  yea,  the  two  Tribunes. 

Com,  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick  j 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  (lands 
Againft  a  falling  fabrick. — Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag  return^,  whofe  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
Vv^hat  they  are  us'd  to  bear  ? 

Men,  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 
Til  try,  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  requeft 
With  thofe  that  have  but  little;  this  mufl  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com,  Nay  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Cominius, 

1  Sen,  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men,  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world  : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     FJis  heart's  his 

mouth  : 
What  his  breafl:  forges,  that  his  tongue' mufl  vent; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  \^A  noife  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Sen.  I  would,  they  were  a-bed. 

Men,  I  would,  they  were  in  Tiber ! What,  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  fpeak  'em  fair? 

place  means  to  p'p/s  hy  right,  or  to  he  indehted.  Either  {tvi^o.  majr 
be  admitted.  One  lime,  in  which  the  peopie  are  feditious,  will^zV^ 
us po^uer  in  fome  ctkcr  time  :  or,  this  time  of  the  people's  predomi- 
nance will  run  them  in  debt:  that  is,  will  lay  them  open  to  the 
law,  and  expofe  them  hereafter  to  more  fervile  fubjedlion. 

Johnson. 

^  Before  the  tag  return, ]  The  loweft  and  moft  defpicabls 

of  the  populace  are  ftill  denominated  by  thofe  a  little  above  them. 
Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,     Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  Brutus  and  Sidmus,  with  the  rabble  ^gam. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himfelf  ? 

Men,  You  worthy  tribunes, 

Sic.  He  fhall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands.     He  hath  refifted  law. 
And  therefore  law  fhallfcorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  feverity  of  publick  power> 
Which  he  fofets  at  nought. 

I  Cit,  He  fhall  well  know. 
The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

JiL  He  fhall,  be  fure  on't. 

Men.  Sir,  fir, 

Sic.  Peace. 

Men.  '  Do  not  cry  havock^  where  you  fhould  but 
hunt 
With  modeft  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 
Have  holp  to  make  this  rcfcue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  fpcak  :— 
As  I  do  know  the  confuFs  worthinefs^ 
So  can  I  name  his  faults : — 

Sic.  Conful  ! — What  conful  ? 

Men.  The  conful  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  conful  ! 

Jll.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I'd  crave  a  \yord  or  two  \ 
The  which  fhall  turn  you  to  no  other  harm, 
Than  fo  much  lofs  of  time. 

5  Do  not  cry  ha'vock, ]  i.e.  Do  not  give  the  fignal  for  unli- 
mited n»augliter,  &c.     Ste evens. 

B  b  3  Sic. 
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Sic.  Speak  briefiy  then  ; 
For  we  are  peremptory,  todifpatch 
This  viperous  traitor:  to  ejeit  him  hence. 
Were  but  one  danger  ;  and,  to  keep  him  here, 
Our  certain  death  j  therefore,  it  is  decreed, 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  Gods  forbid. 
That  our  renowned  Rome,  whofe  gratitude 
Tov/ards  her  deferving  children  is  enrcU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  cat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic.  He's  a  difeafe  that  mufl:  be  cut  away. 

Men.  Oh,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  difeafe  ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  eafy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rorpe,  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  .?  The  blood  he  hathlofl, 
(Which  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce)  he  di  ipt  it  for  his  country  ; 
And  what  is  left,  to  lofe  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't,  and  fuffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  *  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru,  Meerly  awry.  When  he  did  love  his  country, 
It  hcnour'd  him. 

^  Sic.  The  fervice  of  the  foot. 
Being  once  gangren'd,  it  is  not  then  r^fpeCced 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Briu  We'll  hear  no  more  :— 

^  This  is  clean  kam  ]  i.  e.  Awry.  So  Cotgrave  intrrprets  Tout 
^a  a  contref.oil.  All  goes  cleaji  ham.  Hence  a  kawhel  for  a  crook- 
ed Hick,  or  the  bend  in  a  horfe's  hinder  leg.     Warburton, 

The  Welch  word  for  crooked  is  kam.     Ste evens, 

3  Sic. ; ]  In  former,  copies. 

Men.   The  fe^ 'vice  of  the  foot.  See. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  this  could  never   be  fald 
by  Coriolanus's  apologift,  and  that  it  was  faid  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes; I  have  thei^forc given  it  toSicinius.     Warburton. 

Purftie 
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Purfue  him  tc  his  houfc,  and  piuck  him  thence  ^ 
Left  his  infedion,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 
This  tyger-footed  rage,  when  it  fnall  find 
The  harm  of  unfcann'd  fwiftnefs,  will,  too  late, 
Tye  leaden  pounds  to  its  heels.  Proceed  byprocefs; 
Left  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out. 
And  lack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  'tv/ere  fo. — 

Sic,  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  tafte  of  his  obedience. 
Our  iEdiles  fmote  ?  ourfelves  refifted  ?  Come — 

Men..Qoni\dtv  this:   He  hath  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  couid  draw  a  fword,  and  is  ill-fchool'd 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  diftindion.     Give  me  leave, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  fliall  anfwer  by  a  lavv'ful  form, 
In  peace,   to  his  utQK)ft  peril. 

I  Sen.  Noble  tribunes. 
It  is  the  humane  wav  :  the  other  courfe 
Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 
Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer  : 
— Mafters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru,  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place  :  We'll  attend  you 
there, 
W^here,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  fir  ft  vvay. 

M^.n,  VW  bring  him  to  you. 
Let  me  defire  your  company.  [2"^  the  Senalcrs.]  He 

muft  come, 
Or  what  is  worft  will  follow. 

1  6"^;^.  Pray,  let's  to  him.  [Exeunt, 

Bb4  SCENE 
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SCENE     II. 

Changes  to  Coriolanus's  Houfe, 

Enter  Coriolanus^   with  Nohks, 

Cor,  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears  ;  prefeni 
me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horfes'  heels  •, 
Pr  pile  i^n  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  ftretch 
Below  the  beam  of  fight,  yet  will  I  ilill 
Be  thus  to  theni. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

Noll.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor,  ^  I  mufe,  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  v/oollen  vaffals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  lell  with  groats ;  to  Ihew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  ftill,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  ^  my  ordinance  flood  up 
To  fpeak  of  peace  or  war.  [To  FoL]  I  talk  of  you, 
Why  did  you  wiin  m.e  milder  ?  Wou'd  you  haye  me 
Falfe  to  my  nature  ':  Rather  fay,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

VoL  Uh,  fir,  fir,  fir, 
I  v;ould  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  it  2;o. — 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are^ 
With  ftriving  Icfs  to  befo.     Leffer  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  vour  difpofitions,  ^  if 

You 

^  /  fnu/e, ]  That  is,  /  nvonJen  J  am  at  a  Jofs,     Jqhnson. 

5 my  ordinance — ]  My  rank.     Jojhnson. 

^  Il)s  thwartings  ofycur  di/po/iiions^ — ]  The  folio  reads, 
fbe  things  of  j^  r  difpnf.nonSi ^ — — 

■  -■  '  Mfw 
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You  had  not  fliew'd  them,  how  you  were  difpos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  crofs  you. 

Cor,  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,  Ay,  and  burn  too. 

Enter  MencmuSy  with  the  Senators, 

Men,  Come,  come,  you've  been  too  rough,  fomc* 
thing  too  rough  ; 
You  mud  return,  and  mend  it. 

Sen,  There's  no  remedy  •, 
Unleis,  by  not  lb  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midft,  and  perilh. 

Vol.  Pray,  be  counfell'd  : 
I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  ufe  of  anger 
To  better  'vantage. 

Men.  Well  faid,  noble  woman  : 
7  Before  he  fhould  thus  (loop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  times  craves  it  as  phyfick 
For  the  whole  itate,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  I  can  fcarcely  bear. 

Cor,  What  muft  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor,  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  fpoke. 

Cor,  For  them  ? — 1  cannot  do  it  for  the  Gods  j 
J/Iufl  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  abfolute  ; 
Tho'  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 

Mr.  Rovve  made  the  alteration,  which  I  have  followed,  as  my 
predeceiibrs  had  done,  though  without  pointing  out  the  paflage 
to  the  reader.     Steevens. 

'  Before  he  Jhould  thus  Jioopto  the\\Q^n — ]  This  nonfenrs  fhould 
be  reformed  thus. 

Before  he  Jhould  thusfioop  to  the  herd, 

i.  e,  the  people,     ^'arburton. 

But 
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But  when  extremities  fpeak.     I  have  heard  you  fay. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unfeverd  friends, 
r  the  war  do  grow  together  :  grant  that,  and  tell  me 
In  peace,  what  each  o'  them  by  the  other  lofes, 
That  they  combine  not  there  ? 

Cor.  Tulh,  tufh  !— 

Men,  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  v/ars,  to  fee m 
The  fame  you  are  not,  (which  for  your  bed  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy)  how  is  it  lefs,  or  worfe. 
That  it  fhould  hold  companionfnip  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war;  fince  that  to  both 
Jt  (lands  in  like  requeft  ? 

Cor,  ^  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol,  Becaufe  that  now  it   lies  on  you  to  fpeak  to 
the  people : 
Not  by  your  own  inftruflion,  nor  by  the  matter 
Which  your  heart  prompts  you  to  ;   but  with  fuch 

words 
That  are  but  rooted  in  your  tongue,  but  ^  baftards, 

and  fyllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bofom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  difhonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  elfe  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood.—- 
I  would  dilTcmble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  fcake,  required, 

*  Why  force j'5« ]  Why  urge  you.     Johnson. 


0 


bajiards,  and  fyllables 

Of  no  allowance^  to  your  brffn's  truth.'\ 
I  read. 

Of  no  alliance, 

therefore  baftards.     Yet    allon.vance    may   well  enough   fland,    as 
jueaning   legal  right j   efiablifhed  rank,  qt  failed  authorify. 

Johnson. 

I  ihould 
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I  {hould  do  fo  in  honour.      ^  1  am  in  this 
Your  wife,  your  ion,  thefe  fenators,  the  nobles  ; 
And  you  v/ill  rather  fhew  ^  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  fpend  a  fawn  upon  'em. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  fafeguard 
Of  what  ^  that  want  might  ruin  ! 

Men.  Noble  lady  ! 
. — Come,  go  with  us,  fpeak  fair.     You  may  falvefo, 
*Not  what  is  dangerous  prefent,  but  the  lofs 
Of  what  is  pafi. 

VcL  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  fon. 
Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  thus  far  having  ftretch'd  it,  (here  be  with  them) 
Thy  knee  bulTing  the  ftones ;  (for  in  fuch  bufinefs 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears)  -  waving  thy  head, 
With  often,  thus,  correding  thy  llout  heart, 

Now 

I  /  am  in  this 

Yciir  ixij  e,  ycur  Jon  :  the  fenators ^  the  fiohles.  ■'■''-' 
And  you,  &c.] 

The  pointiijg;  of  the  printed  copies  makes  Hark  nonfenfe  of  this 
pairage.  Vciumnia  is  perfuading  Coriolanus  that  he  ought  to 
flatter  the  people,  as  the  general  Torture  was  at;  Hake;  and  lays, 
that  in  tin.-  advice,  me  fpeaks  as  his  wife,  as  his  fon  ;  as  the  fe- 
nate,  r.nd  body  or  the  patricians  ;  who  were  in  fome  meafure 
link'd  to  his  condudl.     Warburton. 

I  rather  think  the  meaning  is,  I  am  in  their  condition,    I  am  at 
jlake,  together  with  your  q.vife,  your  fen.     JoKNSor?. 

ur  general  lonxjfs,"]  Our  convnon  elevens,     Johnson, 


^  that  iv  ant — > — ]  The  au<3/2/ of  their  loves.     Johnson. 

''■  Notivhat ]  In  this  place  ;;c/ feems  tofignify  not  only, 

Johnson. 

5  "^va'ving  thy  head. 

Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  f, out  heart. '\ 

But  do  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  mailers  of  elocution  prefcrihe 
the  <ix:avirfg  the  head,  when  they  treat  of  action  ?  Or  how  does  the 
waving  the  head  correct  the  ftoutnefs  of  the  heart,  or  evidence  hu- 
mility I  Or,  lalUy,  where  is  the  fenfe  or  grammar  of  thefe  words. 
Which  often  thus,  &c.  ?  Thefe  queftions  are  fufficient  to  fhew  that 
;he  lines  are  corrupt.     I  would  read  therefore, 

•r-'nfjavino 
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Now  humble  as  the  ripefl:  mulberry,-^ 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling  :  Or  fay  to  them. 

Thou  art  their  foldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 

Haft  not  the  foft  way,  which,  thou  dofl:  confefs 

Were  fit  for  thee  to  ufe,  as  they  to  claim. 

In  aflcing  their  good  loves  ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 

Thyfelf  (forfooth)  hereafter  th-irs,  fo  far. 

As  thou  haft  power  and  perfon. 

Men,  This  but  done. 
Even  as  {^at  fpeaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  were  yours  : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  afk'd,  as  free,  ' 
As  words  to  little  purpofe. 

VoL  Pr'ythee  now, 
Go  and  berui'd  :  altho',  I  know,  thou  had'ft  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower. 

Enter  Cominius. 
HereisCominius. 

■^ja^uing  thy  hand, 


Which  fofcen  thus^  corroding  thy  fi out  heart. 
This  is  a  very  proper  precept  of  adlion  fuiting  the  occafion  :  Wave 
thy  hand,  fays  flie,  and  fofcen  the  action  of  it  thus, — then  ftrikc 
upon   thy  breaft,  and  by  that  asfiion  fhevv  the  people  thou    hall 
ccrredled  thy   llout  heart.     Ail  here  is  fine  and  proper. 

Warburton. 
The  correclion  is  ingenious,  yet  I  think  it  not  right.  Htad  or 
handle  indifferent.  ^i\KZ  hand  is  ^<jjanjed  to  gain  attention;  the 
>?7,^ij'is  Ihaken  in  token  offorrcw.  The  word  ^ivave  fuits  better 
to  the  hand,  but  in  confidering  the  authour's  language,  too  much 
lirefs  muil  not  be  laid  on  propriety  againll  the  copies.  1  would 
read  thus, 

■ tva'ving  thy  h'-ad^ 

Wiih  cfun,  thus,  carreSling  thy Ji cut  hecft* 
That  is,  yZ'^.^^//:'^  tky  head,  and/r/i//?^  thy  breall.     The  alteration 
is  flight,  and  thegeilure  recommended  not  improper.   Johkson. 
Shakefpeare  ufesthe  fame  exprcjlion  in  Hamler, 

A::d  thrice  hii  head  nra-ving   thus,    vp  and  donvn. 

Steevens. 
*  — huTnhh  as  the  ripeft  mulherry,]  This  fruit,  when  thoroughly 
ripe,  drops  from  the  tree.     Steeveks. 

Com, 
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Com.  1  have  been  i'  the  market-place  :  and>  fir,  'tis 
fit 
You  have  fl:rong  party,  or  defend  yourfelf 
By  cahnneis,  or  by  abfence.     All's  in  anger. 

Men,  Only,  fair  fpeech.  ^ 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  fervc,  if  he 
Can  thereto  frame  his  fpirit. 

Vol,  He  muft  and  will  : — 
— Pr'ythee  now,  fay  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.  Muft  I  go  fnew  them  ^  my  unbarb'd  fconce  ? 
Mufti 
With  m.y  bafe  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  muft  bear  ?  Well,  I  will  do't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  "  fingle  plot  to  lofe. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  duft  fhould  grind  it. 
And  throw  it  againft  the  wind.  To  the  market-placet 
You  have  put  me  now  to  fuch  a  part,  which  never 
I  jQiall  difcharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol.  Ay,  pr'ythee  now,  fweet  {on  %  as  thou  haft  faid^ 
My  praifes  made  thee  firft  a  foldier,  fo. 
To  have  my  praife  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  haft  not  done  before. 

Co',\  Well,  I  muft  do'c : 

Away,  my  difpofition,  and  pofi^efs  m.e 
Some  harlot's  fpirit !   my  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
**  Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
That  babies  luils  afieep  I   the  fmiles  of  knaves 


^  — ' Tny  vnharF d Jcofxe  P— — ]  The  fapplisnt?  ofthe  pea- 
pie  u  fed  to  prefent  them  feives  to  them  in  fordid  and  neglected 
drefies.     Johnson. 

7  — ^ -Jinpiepiot ]  i.  e.  piece,    portion  ;  applied  to  a 

ple-ce  of  earth,  and  here  elegantly  transferred  to  the  body,  car- 
cafe.     Warburton. 

*  Which  quired  ~vith  my  drum ^ ]  Which  //^W  in  concert  with 

my  dFum.     Johnson. 

Tens 
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9  Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  ichool-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glafles  of  my  fight  !   a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm'd  knees^ 
Which  bow'd  but  in  my  ftirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do't  j 
Left  I  furceafe  -  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And,  by  my  body's  adlion,  teach  my  mind 
A  mofc  inherent  bafenefs. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then. 
To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  difhonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  ;  *  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  iloutnefs :  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do,  as  thou  lift. 
Thy  valiantnefs  was  mine,  thoufuck'dft  it  from  me  1 
But  own  thy  pride  thyfelf. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content : 
Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place, 
Chide  me  no  more.    I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rom.e.     Look,  1  am  going. 
Commend  xt^q  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  conful; 
Or  never  truft  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  the  way  of  fiattery  further. 

Vol.  Doyourwill.  [ E^it yolwmnia. 

Com,  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend   you.     Arm 
yourfelf 

*  Tint  in  my  cheeks ; ]  To  tent  is  tQ  take  up  rejldence. 

JOHNSON< 

* to  honour  Tni'fie  c-ivn  truth,] 

Uairxv  ^l  /j.dXig  dic-xjJ\io  ffoZiro-},     Pythagoras.         Johnson. 

3  lei 

Thy  mothtr  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  Jioutnefi  \ j 

This  is  obfcure.  perhaps,  (he  means.  Go,  do  tly  nxjorfl ;  kt  mt 
rather  feel  th^  utmoft  extremity  that  thy  pride  can  bring  upon  us,  than 
live  thus  in  fear  cf  thy  dangerous  ohfinacy.     Johnson. 

to 
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To  anfwer  mildly  •,  for  they  are  prepar'd 
"With  accufations,  as  I  hear,  more  ftrong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor,  The  word  is,  mildly. — Pray  you,  let  us  go  : 
Let  them  accufe  me  by  invention  ;  I 
Will  anlwer  in  mine  honour. 

A^en.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor,  Well,  mildly  be  it  then;  mildly. —    [Ei<eunt, 

SCENE    III. 

THE      FORUM. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus, 

Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  aftecls 
Tyrannic  power  :  If  he  evade  us  there, 
Inforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people  ; 
And  that  the  fpoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  diftributed.     What,  will  he  come  ? 

Entsr  an  Mdile, 

Md,  Hc*s  coming. 

Bru,  How  accompanied  ? 

Md.  With  old  Menenius,  and  thofe  fenators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured. 
Set  down  by  the  poll. 

j^d.  I  have  ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

j^d,  I  have. 

Sic,  Afiemble  prefently  the  people  hither  : 
And,  v/hen  they  hear  m,e  fay.  It  (l:iall  be  fo, 
r  the  right  and  firength  o'  the  commons,  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  ox  banifhment,  then  let  them, 
If  I  fay  Fine,  cry  Fine-y  if  Death,  cry  Death  \ 

In- 
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Infiftlngon  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  ^  i'  the  truth  o'  the  canfe. 

^d.  I  Ihall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  fuch  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  ceafe,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Inforce  the  prefent  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  fentence* 

y^J.  Very  well. 

Sic,  Make  them  be  ftrong,  and  ready  for  this  hint^ 
W'hen  we  fhall  hap  to  give'c  them. 

Bru,  Go  about  it —  [Exit  JEdile. 

Put  him  to  choler  ftraight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  ^  and  to  have  his  word 
Of  contradiction,     Being  once  chafr,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  fpeaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  ^  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enlef 

2 /'  the  truth  o'  thg  caufeJ]  This  is  not  very  eafily  under- 

ftood.     We  might  read, 

— o'er  the  truth  o*  the  caufe,         Johnson. 

4 ^;^,/  fQ  have  his  ^vord 

C  f  co7itradidion, j 

The  fenfe  here  falls  miferably.  He  hath  been  ufed^  fays  the  fpeakef* 

foer  to  conquer And   what  then  ? and  to  contradi^.      We 

fhould  read  and  point  it  thus, 

•————and  to  huve  hit  'Wordy 


Off  coniradiRion. 

\.  e.  to  have  his  opinion  carry  it  without  contradiclion.  Here  th6' 
fenfe  rifes  elegantly,  lie  u/ed  ever  to  conquer  \  nay,  to  conquer  nvith- 
out   oppofition.     Warburton. 

To  ha'vehis  ijcord of  contradi^ionh  no  more  than,  he  is  u/ed  to 
contradiSi  ;  and  to  have  his  njcord,  that  is,  not  to  be  oppofed.  We  flill 
fay  of  an  oblHnate  difputant,  he  ^jUI  ha^ve  the  laji  vjord, 

JoilNSQJJ. 

5  <which  looks 

With  us  to  break  his  neck. 'I 

A  familiar  phrafe  of  that  time,  fignifying  nvorksnvith  us.  But  the 
Oxford  editor,  underllandiiig  the  fenfe  better  than  the  expreflion, 

gives 


CfORIOLANUS. 


3S. 


Enter  Coriolanus^  Menemus,  and  CominiuSy  with  others, 

Sk,  Wei],  here  he  comes. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  befeech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  hoftler,  that  for  the  pooreft  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  honour'd 

Gods 
Keep  Rome  in  fafety,  and  the  chairs  of  juftice 
Supply  with  worthy  men  !  ^  plant  love  amongft  us  ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  lliews  of  peace. 
And  not  our  ftreets  with  war  ! 

i  Sen.  Arrien,  amen  I 

Men,  A  noble  willi. 

Re-enter  the  Mdile  with  the  Plebeians, 

Sic,  Draw  near^  ye  people. 

^d.  Lift  to  your  tribunes.     Audience  ;  peace,  I 
fay. 

Cor,  Firft,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Both  Tri.  >Vell,  fay  .—Peace,  ho. 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  farther  than  this  prefent  ? 
Muft  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 
If  you  fubmit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  fuffer  lawful  cenfure  for  fuch  faults 

g^ives  iis  here  Shakefps^re's  meaning  in  his  own  words. 

Wareurton. 
To  look  is  to  tvait  or  exps5i.     The  fenfe  I  believe  is.    What  hi 
has  in  his  heart  is  waiting  there  to  help  ids  to  break  his  neck. 

Johnson* 
'  —  '—'plant  iove  among  ff  ycu 
Through  our  large  temples  nuith  the  /l^sivs  of  peace^ 
And  not  our  Jireets  ^vjith  <war  /] 
W^e  fhould  read, 

Throhg  our  large  temples — — 
The  other  is  rank  nonfenfe.     V/areurton. 

Vol.  VII.  e  c  As 
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As  {hall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 
Cor,  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  fays,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  fervice  he  has  done,  confider  ;  think 
Upon  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  fhew 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  church-yard. 

Cor,  Scratches  with  briars,  fears  to  move  laughter 
only. 

Men,  Confider  further. 
That  when  he  fpeaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  foldier  :  do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  founds  5 
But,  as  1  fay,  fuch  as  become  a  foldier. 
Rather  than  ^  envy  you. — 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 
That  being  pafl  for  conful  with  full  voice, 
I  am  fo  dilhonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  offagain  ? 

Sic.  Anfwer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then.    'Tis  true,  I  ought  fo. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  ail  ^  feafon'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourfejf  unto  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How  !  Traitor  ?— 

Men.  Nay,  temperately  :  Your  promife. 

Cer.  The  fires  i'  the  loweft  hell  fold  in  the  people  1 
Call  me  their  traitor  ! — Thou  injurious  tribune  ! 
Within  thine  eyes  fat  twenty  thousand  deaths 
In  thine  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers ;  1  would  fay, 

•  Rather  than  envy  you. 1  Enruy  is  here  taken  at  large  for  ma- 
lignity  or  ill  intention.     Johnson. 

9 feafon'd  office,— 1  All  offce  eflahUfhed  zvi^  fettled  by  time, 

and  made  familiar  to  the  people  by  long  ufe.     Johnson. 

Thou 
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Thou  lied,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  freCj 
As  I  do  pray  the  Gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

All.  To  the  rock  with  him. 

Sic.  Peace. 
We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge  : 
What  you  have  leen  him  do,  and  heard  him  fpeak^ 
Beating  your  officers,  curfmg  yourfeives, 
Oppofmg  laws  with  lirokes,  and  here  defying 
Thofe  whofe  great  power  mult  try  him  \  even  this 
So  criminal,  and  in  fuch  capital  kind, 
Deferves  the  extremeft  death. 

Bru.  But  fince  he  hath 
Served  well  for  Rome, 

Cor,  What  do  you  prate  of  fervice  .? 

Bru,  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  ^ 

Men.  Is  this  the  promife  that  you  made  your  mo- 
ther ^ 

Com.  Know,  I  pray  you — 

Cor.  ril  know  no  farther. 
Let  them  pronounce  the  lleep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  fleaing.     Pent  to  linger^ 
But  with  a  grain  a-day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  laying,  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has, 
(As  much  as  in  him  lyes)  from  time  to  time 
Envy'd  againft  the  people,  feeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  '  has  now  at  laft 
Given  hoftile  ftrokes,  and  that  ^  not  in  the  prefence 

'  —  as  nonx)  at  laji^]  Read  rather, 

——has  mix:  at  laft.  Johnson. 

' —not  In  the  pf-efencel  No:  Hands  again  for  not  only. 

Johnson. 

C  C2  of 
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Of  dreaded  juftice,  but  on  the  minifters 

That  do  diftribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  the  people, 

And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we, 

Even  from  this  inftant,  banifh  him  our  city  •, 

J  n  peril  of  precipitation 

From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 

To  enter  our  Rome's  gates.     V  the  people's  name, 

I  fay,  it  Pnall  be  fo. 

j^ll    It  fhall  be  fo,  it  fhall  be  fo  -,  let  him  away. 
He's  banifh'd,  and  it  fhall  be  fo. 

Com,  Hear   me,   my  mafiers,    and   my  common 
friends — 

Sk.  He's  fentenc'd  :  No  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  fpeak  : 
I  have  been  conful,  and  can  fhew  from  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  refpe(5l  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
3  My  dear  wife's  eftimate,  her  womb's  increafe. 
And  treafure  of  my  loins:  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sic,  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  ? 

Bru  There's  no  more  to  be  laid,  but  he  is  banifh'd 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country : 
It  fhail  be  fo. 

yi//.  Jt  fhall  be  fo,  it  Ihall  befo. 

Cor  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whofe  breath  I  hate. 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens ;  whofe  loves  I  prize, 
As  the  dead  carcafTes  of  unburied  men. 
That  do  corrupt  my  air  -,  I  banifh  you  : 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  fhake  your  hearts  1 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 

^  My  dear  ^wife's  ejiimate, ]   I  love  my  country  beyond  the 

rate  at  which  i  'value  mj  dear  nxife.     Johnsom. 

Fal^ 
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Fan  you  into  defpair  !  ^  Have  the  power  flill 
To  banifh  your  defenders];  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels, 
Making  but  refervation  of  yourfelves. 
Still  your  own  foes)  deliver  you,  as  mofl 
Abated  captives,  to  fome  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Defpifing, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elfewhere. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius^  and  others.     'The 
■people  jh out ^  and  throw  up  their  caps. 
JEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  I 
AIL  Our  enemy  is  banifh'd  ;  he  is  gone  \  Hoo  ! 

hoo  ! 
Sic.  Go  fee  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him 
As  he  hath  followed  you  ;  with  all  defpight, 
Give  him  deferv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 
All.  Come,  come  \  let  us  fee  him  out  at  gates ; 
come. 
The  Gods  preferve  our  noble  tribunes  !— Come, 

{Exeunt^ 

■Ha've  the  poxvcr  flill 


To  banijhyour  defenders  ;   ?///,  at  lengthy 
Tour  ignorance.,  ('which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,  &C.] 
Still  retain  thepoijuer  ofbanijhingyour  defenders,  till  your  undifcerntng 
foliy,  ivhich  can  forefee   no  coifeqiunces,    leave   none  in  the  city    but 
yowfelijes,  ivho  are  alivays  labouring  your  oivn  defirudiion. 

It  is  remarkabV,  that,  among  the  political  maxims  of  the  fpe- 
culative  Harrington,  there  is  one  which  he  might  have  b0rrowed 
from  this  fpeech.  The  people,  fays  he,  cannot  fee,  but  th.y  can  feel. 
It  is  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  people,  that  they  have  the 
fame  character  of  llupidity  from  their  enemy  and  their  friend. 
Such  was  the  power  of  our  authour's  mind,  that  he  looked  through 
iife  in  all  its  relations  private  and  civil.     Johnson. 


Cc3  ACT 
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ACT     IV.      SCENE    I. 

Before  the  Gates  of  Rome, 

fyterCoriolanus^  Volumnta^  Virgilia^  Menenius^  Comlmiis^ 
with  the  young  Nobility  of  Rome, 

CORIOLANUg. 

COME,  leave  your  tears.  A  brief  farewel: — The 
beaft 
With  many  heads  bvuts  me  away. — Nay,  mother. 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?     You  were  us'd 
To  fay.  Extremity  was  the  trier  of  fpirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  the  fea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mafterfhip  in  floating  :   '  Fortune's  blows. 
When  mod  {lruckhome,beinggentle  wounded, craves 
A  noble  cunning.     You  were  us'd  to  load  me 
Wiih  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir.  O  heavens !  O  heavens ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

»  'Fortune's  blo<ws. 


'^'  When  mofi  ftruck  home^  being  gentUnjuounded^  craves 

A  noble  cunning,  —        ■  ] 

This  is  the  ancient  and  authentick  reading.  T^e  modern  editors 
have,  iox  gentle  nuounded,  {iXtnlly  {wh^iiDil^A  gently  ^ardecJ,  and  Dr. 
Warburton  has  explained  ^£-«//);  hy  nobly.  It  is  good  to  be  fure  of 
our  authour's  words  before  we  go  about  to  explain  their  meaning. 
The  fenfe  is.  When  Fortune  ftrikes  her  hardeft  blows,  to  be 
wounded,  and  yet  continue  calm,  requires  a  generous  policy.  He 
calls  this  cdX^x^nQ^s  cunning,  becaufeit  is  the  effed  of  refletlion  and 
philofophy.  Perhaps  the  firft  emotions  of  nature  are  nearly  uni- 
form, and  one  man  differs  from  another  in  the  power  of  endurance, 
as  he  is  better  regulated  by  precept  and  inilrudlion. 

They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men,         Johnson. 

I  Vol 
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Vol  Now  the  red  peflilence  flrike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perifh ! 

Cor,  What !  what !  what ! 
I  fhall  be  lov'd,  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother. 
Relume  that  fpirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  fay, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  fav'd 
Your  hufband  fo  much  fweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not;  adieu. — Farewel,  my  wife!  my  mother! 
I'll  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  falter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.    My  fometime  general, 
I  have  feen  thee  ilern,  and  thou  haft  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  fpedlacles :— Tell  thefe  fad  women, 
-  'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  ftrokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em. — My  motht-^-,  you  wot  well. 
My  hazards  ftill  have  been  your  folace:  and 
Believe't  not  lightly,  (tho'  1  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  feen)  your  fon 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  5  cautelous  baits  and  pradice. 

Vol.  ^  My  firft  fon, 
W^here  will  you  go  }  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while  :   Determine  on  fome  courfe, 
More  than  a  wild  expofure  to  each  chance. 
That  ftarts  1'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  Gods ! 

Com,  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devife  with  thee 

"^^  "'TIS  fond         ]  i.e.  'tis  foolifh.     Steevens. 

"" cautelous  baits  and pyadice.'\  By  artful  and  falfe  tricks, 

andtreafon.     Johnson. 

^My  firft  yo.v,j  Firji,  i.  e.  nobleft,  moft  eminent  of  men. 

WaRBTJRTONc 

The  author  of  the  Reijifal  would  read, 
My  fierce y'^ A?,  Steevens. 

C  c  J,.  Where 
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Where  thou  fhalt  reft,  that  thou  may'ft  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee.     So,  if  the  time  thruft  forth, 
A  caufe  for  thy  repeal,  we  fliall  not  fend 
P*er  the  vaft  world,  to  feek  a  fingle  man ; 
And  lofe  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  abfence  of  the  needer. 

Cor,  Fare  ye  well  :— 
Thou  haft  years  upon  thee  5  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  war's  furfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 

That's  yet  unbruis'd  ;  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. - 

Come,  my  fweet  wife,  my  deareft  mother,  and 
5  My  friends  of  noble  touch  :  when  I  am  forth, 
pid  me  farewel,  and  fmile.     1  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  ftiall 
Hear  from  me  ftill ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men,  That's  worthily 
As  any  ear  can  hear— Comp,  let's  not  weep.--- 
If  I  could  fhake  off  but  one  feven  years 
From  thefe  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  Gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand  :— Come.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus^  with  the  jEdile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home. — He's  gone,  and  we'll  no 

further. 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  fee,  have  fided 
In  his  behalf 

Bru.  Nov/  we  have  fhev/n  our  power, 
J  ,et  us  feem  humbler  afrer  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a-doing. 

Sic,  Bid  them  home: 

^  My  friends  of  nohle  touch: — ]   i.e.  of  tme   metal    un- 

^Hjy'd.     Metaphor  taken  from  trying  gold  on  the  touchftone. 

Warburtqn. 

i2 
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Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  ftrength. 

6ru.  Dilmifs  them  home.  [Exit  ^dik. 

Enter  Volumnia^  Virgilia^  and  Menenhis, 
Here  comes  his  mother. 
Sic.  Let's  not  meet  her. 
Bru,   Why? 

Sic,  They  fay,  llie's  mad. 
Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us.     Keep  on  your 

way. 
Vol.  Oh,  you  are  well  met. 
The  hoarded  plague  o'  the  Gods  requite  your  love ! 
Men.  Peace,  peace  ;  be  not  fo  loud. 
Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  (hould  hear; — 
Nay,  and  you  ihall  hear  fome. — Will  you  be  gone? 

[To  Brutus, 
Vir.  [To  Sicin.]  You  fhall  flay  too :  I  would,  I  had 
the  power 
To  fay  fo  to  m.y  hufband. 
^  Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

f^ol.  Ay,  fool  J  Is  that  a  fhame  ?  Note  but  this  fooL 

Was 

^  Sic.  Are  you  mankind  P 

Vol.   Ay,  fool;   Is  that  a  Jhame?    'Note  hut  this,  fool. 

Was  not  a  man  rry  father  ? ] 

The  word  mankind  is  ufed  malicioufly  by  the  firft  fpeaker,  and 
t^ken  perverfely  by  the  fecond.  A  tnankind  woman  is  a  woman 
with  the  roughnefs  of  a  man,  and,  in  an  aggravated  fenfe,  a  wo- 
man ferocious,  violent,  and  eager  to  fned  blood.  In  this  fenfc 
Sicinius  afks  Volumnia,  if  fhe  be  mankind.  vShe  takes  mankind 
for  a  human  creature^  and  accordingly  cries  out, 

Note  hut  this,  fool. 

Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?  Johnson. 

So  Jonfon,  in  the  Silent  Wo?nan, 

*'  O  mankind  generation.'* 
Shakefpeare  himfelf,  in  the  Wijiter^s  Tale, 

«< a  mankind  witch." 

f  air£»x,  in  his  tranflation  of  Tafib, 
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Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?  ^  Hadft  thou  foxfliip 
To  banifh  him  that  ftruck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
1  han  thou  haft  fpoken  words  ? 

Sic.  Oh  bleiTed  heavens ! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wife  words; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — riltell  thee  what; — Yet  go — 

Nay,  but  thou  Ihalt  (lay  too  : 1  would,  my  Ion 

Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  fword  in  his  hand. 

Sic,  What  then  ? 

Virg,  What  then  ?  he'd  make  an  end  of  thy  pof- 
terity. 

Vol.  Baftards,  and  all. 

Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome ! 

Mefj.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  v/culd,  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began  •,  and  not  unknit  himfelf 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would,  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would,  he  had  ! — — 'Twas  you  incens'd  the 
rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  thofe  myfteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  fir,  get  you  gone. 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed,    tre  you  go,  hear  this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capiiol  exceed 
Themeaneft  houfe  in  Rome;  fo  far,  my  fon, 
(This  lady's  hufband  here,  this,  do  you  fee) 

"  See,  fee,  this  mankind  &r\imT^QX.  ;  fee,  fiie  cry'd, 
"  This  fnaraelefs  whore." 
So  Ben  Jonfon, 

"  Pallas,   nor  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid.'* 

Steevens. 
"^  Hadji  thou  fcxfh'p']  Hadftthoii,   fool  as  thou  art,   n^ean  cun- 
ning enough  to  baniih  Coriolanus  ?     Johnson. 

Whom 
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Whom  you  have  banifh'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.   Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic,  Why  ftay  you  to  be  baited 
With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

VoL  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 
I  would,  the  Gods  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 

[_Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curfes!  Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a-day,  it  would  unclog  m.y  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home, 
And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  caufe.    You'll  fup  with 
me? 

VoL  Anger's  my  meat ;  I  fup  upon  myfelf. 
And  fo  Ihall  ftarve  with  feeding — Come,  let's  go: 
JLeave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Com.e,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fie,  lie,  fie  !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

A  N  r  lU  M. 
Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Volfcian, 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  fir,  and  you  know  mc. 
Your  name,  1  think,  is  Adrian^ 

Vol.  It  is  fo,  fir.     Truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;    but  my  fervices  are  as  you 
are,  again  ft  'em.     Know  you  me  yet } 

Vol.  Nicanor  ?  No. 

Rom.  The  fame,  fir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard  when  I  laft  faw  youi 
7  but  your  favour  is  well  appear'd  by  your  tongue. 

What's 

^  butyourfanjouris  w^// appear'd  by  your  fongue.l  This  is  flrange 
nonfenfe.     We  Ihould  read, 

is 
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What's  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volfcian  ftate,  to  find  you  out  there.  You  have  well 
faved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  have  been  in  Rome  ftrange  infurrec- 
tions :  the  people  againft  the  fenators,  patricians,  and 
nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been  !  it  is  ended  then  ?  Our  ftate  thinks 
not  fo  j  they  are  in  a  moft  warlike  preparation,  and 
hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  divifion. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  paft,  but  a  fmall  thinc^ 
would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles  receive 
fo  to  heart  the  banifhment  of  that  worthy  Coriolanus, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptnefs  to  take  all  power  from' 
the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tribunes 
for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  1  can  tell  you  j  and  is 
almoli  mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banifh'd  ? 

Rom.  Banifh'd,  fir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  ferves  well  for  them  now.     I  have 


-!S 


w^//appeard. 


1.  e.  brought  into  remembrance.     War  bur  ton, 

1  fhould  read, 

• -—is  njoell  afFear'd, 

That  \%,Jirengthened,  aitejied^  a  word  ufed  by  our  authour. 

My  title  is  affear'd.     Macbeth. 

To  repeal  may  be  to  bring  to  remembrance,  but  appeal  has  another 
meaning.     Johnson. 

I  would  read. 

Tour  favour  is  ct-f // approv'd  ly  your  tongue. 

i.  e.  your  tongue  ftrengthens  the  Cv-idence  of  your  face. 
So  Hamlet,  fc.  i . 

*'  That  if  again  this  apparition  come, 

"  He  may  ^z/;;).  «7v^  our  eyes,  and  fpeak   to  it.'* 

Steevens. 

hearc} 
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heard  itfaid,  The  fitted  time  to  corrupt  a  man's  wife, 
is  when  fhe's  fallen  out  with  her  hufband.  Your  no- 
ble Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  thefe  wars, 
his  great  oppoferCoriolanus  being  now  in  no  requeil 
of  his  country. 

Vol,  He  cannot  chufc.  I  am  mofl  fortunate,  thus 
accidently  to  encounter  you".  You  have  ended  my 
bufinefs,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home* 

Rom.  1  fna'.l,  between  this  and  fupper,  tell  you  moft 
flrange  things  from  Rom.e;  all  tending  to  the  good 
of  their  adverfaries.  Have  you  an  army  ready,  lay 
you  ? 

Vol.  A  mod  royal  one.  The  centurions  and  their 
charges  diflintlly  billeted,  ^  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readinefs,and2m 
the  man,  1  think j that  (hall  fet  them  in  prefent  adlion. 
So,  fir,  heartily  well  met,  and  moft  glad  of  your 
company. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  fir^  1  have  the 
moft  caufe  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rem.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [ExeunL 

SCENE     IV. 

Before  AifJii^s's   Hcufe, 

Enter  CoriGhrnus  in  mean  apparel^  difguis^d  and 
mujfled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium: — City, 
*Tis  1  that  made  thy  widov^s  ;   many  an  heir 
Of  thefe  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop:  then  know  me  not; 
Left  that  thy  v/ivcs  with  fpits,  and  boys  with  ftones, 

^  alraay  in  the  em ertain?ne>n,']  Th^lh,  iho''  not  ariually  en- 
camped, yet  already  in  paj.  To  entntuni  an  army  is  to  t^ke  :hem 
into  pay.     Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Citizen, 

In  puny  battle  flay  me. — Save  you,  fir. 

OV.  And  you. 

Ccr,  Direft  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 
Where  great  Aufidius  lies:  Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feafts  the  nobles  of  the  ilate. 
At  his  houfe  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  houfe,  'befeech  you  ? 

Cit,  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor,  Thank  you,  fir.  Farewel.  \_Exit  Citizen, 

^  Oh,  world,  thy  flippery  turns  I  Friends  now  fad- 

fvvorn, 
W-hofe  double  bofoms  feem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whofe  hours,  v^hofe  bed,  whofe  meal,  and  exercife 
Are  ftill  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unfeparable,  fhall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  difienfion  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bittereft  enmity.     So  felled  foes, 
Whofe  paffions  and  whofe  plots  have  broke  their 

fleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  fome  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg.lhall  grow  dear  friends. 

And  inter-join  their  ifTues.     '  So,  with  me: 

My  birth-place  hate  I,  gnd  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy's  town  : — I'll  enter  :  if  he  flay  me. 

He 

5  OA,  fwcrU,  thyjiippery  turns!  &c.]  This  fine  pi<^ure  of  com- 
mon friendfhips,  is  an  artfc]  introdudion  to  the  fudden  league, 
which  the  poet  makes  him  enter  into  with  Aufidius :  and  no  \th 
artful  an  apology  for  his  commencing  enemy  to  Rome. 

Warburton. 

I —  So  "jji.h  me  ■  ■ 

My  country  ha^e  I  and  my  lovers  lift ; 
H his  enemy's  to=von  Fit  enter  ;  ifhejlay  me,  &C. 
He  who  reads  this  would  think  that  he  was  reading  the  lines  of 
Shakefpeare  :  except  that  Coriolanus,  being  already  in  the  town, 
fays,  he  moill  enter  it.     Yet  the  old  edition  exhibits  it  thus  ; 
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He  does  fair  juftice;  if  he  give  me  way, 

ril  do  his  country  fervice.  [Exit, 

SCENE    V. 

Changes  to  a  Hall  before  Aufidius^s  Houfe, 
Muftck  plays.     Enter  a  Serving-man. 

1  ?>eYv.  Wine,  wine,  wine  !  What  fervice  is  here ! 
I  think,  our  fellows  are  afleep.  \Emt. 

^  Enter  another  Serving-man. 

2  Ser.  Where's  Cotus  ?  my  mafter  calls  for  him. 
Cotus !  \Em. 

Enter  Coriolanu^. 

Cor.  A  goodly  houfe  :  The  feaft  fmells  well:  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  gueft. 

Re- enter  the  firft  Serving-man. 

I  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence 

' '  So  njoith  me. 
My  birth'plAce  have  /,  and  my  Iq<v€s  upon 
This  enemie  to'wne  ;  /'//  enttr  ifhejlay  me,  &C, 

The  intermediate  line  feems  to  be  loft,  in  which,  conformably  to 
his  former  obfervation,  he  fays,  that  he  has\o^  his  hirth-place^  and 
his  lo'ves  upon  a  petty  difpute,  and  is  trying  his  chance  in  this  enc 
my  to-Lvn,  he  then  cries,  turning  to  the  hcufe  of  Aufidius,  Vll enter 
ifh?Jlay  me. 

I  have  preferved  the  common  reading,  becaufe  it  is,  though 
faulty,  yet  intelligible,  and  the  original  paiTage,  for  want  of  copies, 
cannot  be  reftored.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  alteration  of  a  fmgle  letter  may  recover  fufficient 
fenfe.     I  read. 

My  birth-place  hate  /,  and  my  loue^ s  upcn 
This  enemy  to  ixn  :  Vll  enter  :  if  he  fi,ay  me, 
he  does.  Sec. 
This  alteration,  on  account  of  its  ilightnefs,   maybe  admitted  in 
preference  to  the  former  one  mads  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Ste evens. 

are 
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are  yon  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you.     Pray,  go  to  tlid 
door.  [Exit  I 

Cor.  I  have  deferv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus.  [4/ide, 

Re-enter  fecond  Servant, 

1  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  fir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  I'uch  com- 
panions ?  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away  ! 

9  Serv.  Away  ? Get  you  away. 

Cor,  Now  thou  art  troubiefome. 

2  Ser,  Are  you  lb  brave  ?  I'll  have  you  talk'd  with 
anon* 

Enler  a  third  Servant,     'Thejirjl  meets  him, 

3  Ser.  What  fellow's  this  ? 

1  Ser.  A  ftrange  one  as  ever  I  look'd  on.  I  can- 
not get  him  out  o'che  houfe.  Pr'ythee,  call  my  maf- 
ter  to  him. 

3  Ser.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  houfe. 

Cor,  Let  me  but  Hand,  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth, 

3  Ser.  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Ser,  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True ;  fo  I  am. 

7,  Ser.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  feme 
other  ftation :  here's  no  place  for  you.  Pray  you, 
avoid,     Come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  fundlion,  go 
And  batten  on  cold  bits,    [Ptijhes  him  aisjay  from  him: 

3  Ser.  What,  will  you  not  ?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my  maf- 
t-er,  what  a  ftrange  gueft  he  has  here. 

2  Ser,  And  I  fhall.  {Exit  Second  Serving- mam 

3  Ser  J 
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g  Ser.  Where  dweirft  thou  ? 

Cor,  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Ser,  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3  Ser.  Where's  that  ? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Ser,  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?  What  an 
afs  it  is !  then  thou  dwell'ft  with  daws  too  ? 

Cor.  No,  I  ferve  not  thy  mader. 

3  Ser,  How,  fir  !  do  you  meddle  with  my  mailer  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  'tis  an  honefter  fervice,  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  miftrefs. 

Thou  prat'ft,   and  prat'ft  j  ferve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence  !  [  Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  with  a  Serving-man. 

Auf,  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Ser,  Here,  fir.     I'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  difturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence  comelt  thou  ?  what  wouldeft  thou  ? 
Thy  name  ? 
Why  fpeak'ft  not  ?  Speak,  man :  What's  thy  name? 
Cor,  If,  Tullus,* 

Not 

**  J/i  TuUus,  &c.]  Thefe  fpeeches  are  taken  from  the  fallowing 
in  fir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  which  I  have  fub- 
joined. 

"  If  thou  knovveft  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  feeing  me,  doH 
not  perhappes  beleeue  me  to  be  the  man  J  am  in  dede,  I  muft  of 
neceffitie  bewraye  my  felfe  to  be  that  I  am.  I  am  Caius  Martius, 
who  hath  done  to  thy  felf  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volfces  ge- 
nerally, great  hurte  and  mifchief,  which  I  cannot  denie  for  my 
furname  of  Coriolanus  that  I  beare.  For  I  neuer  had  other  bene- 
fit nor  recompence,  of  all  the  true  and  paynefull  feruice  I  haue 
done,  and  the  extreme  daungers  I  haue  bene  in,  but  this  only  fur- 
name  :  a  good  memorie  and  witnes,  of  the  malice  and  difpieafure 
thou  fliowldeft  beare  me.  In  deede  the  name  only  remaineth  with 
me  :  for  the  reft,  the  enuie  and  crueltie  of  the  people  of  Rome 
haue  taken  from  me,  by  the  fufFerance  of  the  darftardly  nobilltie 

Vol.  VII.  jD  d  an4 
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l^ot  yet  thou  know'ft  me,  and  feeing  me  doft  not  take 

me 
To  be  the  man  I  am,  necefTity 
Commands  me  name  myfelf. 
Jtif'  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Cor,  A  name  unmufical  to  the  Volfcians'  ears. 
And  harfli  in  found  to  thine. 

Atif.  Say,  what  is  thy  name  ? 
Thou  haft  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in'c.     Though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  Ihew'ft  a  noble  veffel.     What's  thy  name  ? 
Cor,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown.     Know'ft  thou 
me  yet  ? 
.    Jnf,  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volfcians, 
Great  hurt  and  mifchief ;  thereto  witnefs  may 
My  firnameCoriolanus.  The  painful  fervice. 
The  extream  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thanklefs  country,  are  requited 

and  magiftrates,  whe  haue  forfaken  me,  &  let  me  be   banilhed 
^  by  the  people.     Thisextremitie  hath  now  driuen  me  to  come  as 
a  poore  futer,  to  take  thy  chimney  harthe,  not  of  any  hope  I  haue 
to  faue  my  life  thereby.     Foi  if  1  had  feared  death,  I  would  not 
haue  come  hither  to  haue  put  my  life  in  hazard  :  but  prickt  for- 
ward with  fpite  and  defire  I  haue  to  be  reuenged  of  them  that  thus 
}iaue  banilhed  me,  whom  now  I  beginne  to  be  auenged  on,  put- 
ting my  perfone  betweene  thy  enemies.     Wherefore,  if  thou  haft 
anyharte  to  be  wrecked  of  the   iniuries    thy  enemies  haue  done 
thee,  fpede  thee  now,  and  let  my  miferie  ferue  thy  turne,    and  fo 
vfe  it,  as  my  feruice  maye  be  a  benefit  to  the  Volfces :  promifing 
thee,  that  1  will  fight  with  better  good  will  for  all  you,  than  euer 
I  dyd,  when  I  was  againft  you,  knowing  that  they  fight  more  val- 
liantly,  who  knowe  the  force  of  their  enemie,  then  fuch   as  haue 
neuer  proued  it.  And  if  it  be  fo  that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thou 
art  wearye  to  proue  fortune  any  more  :  then   am  I  alfo  weary  to 
Hue  any  lenger.    And  it  v;ere  no  wifedome  in  thee,  to  faue  the  life 
of  him,  who  hath  bene  heretofore  thy  mortall  enemie,  and  whofe 
feruice  now  can  nothing  helpe  nor  pleafure  thee."     Ste evens. 

But 
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But  with  that  firname  ;  ^  a  good  memory^ 
And  witnefs  of  the  malice  and  difpleafurc 
Which  thou  (houldll  bear  me  5  only  that  name  re- 
mains : 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  daltard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  foribok  me,  hath  devour'd  the  reft  5 
And  fuffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  (laves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.    Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  :  Not  out  of  hope, 
Miftake  me  not,  to  fave  my  life  -,  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I'd  have  avoided  thee  :   but  in  mere  fpite 
To  be  full  quit  of  thofe  my  banifhers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  haft 
^  A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  flop  thofe  ^  malms 
Of  Ihame  feen  through  thy  country,  fpeed  thee  flraight^ 
And  make  my  mifery  ferve  thy  turn  ;  fo  ufe  it, 
That  my  revengeful  fervices  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee  :  For  I  will  fight 
Againft  my  canker'd  country  with  the  fpleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  fo  be 
Thou  dar'ft  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  art  tir'd;  then,  in  a  word,  1  alfo  am 
Longer  to  live  moft  weary,  and  prefent 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice; 
Which  not  to  cut,  would  Ihew  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate, 

■a  good  memory,]  The  Oxford  editor,  not  knowing 


that  memory  was  ufed  at  that  time  iov memorial,  alters  it  to  memoriaU 

JoHNSorr. 

♦  A  heart  cf^reak  in  thee, ]  A  heart  of  refentment. 

Johnson. 

5 maims 

Ofjhame ] 

That  is,  difgraeeful  diminutions  of  territory.     Johnson. 

D  d  2/  Drawn 
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Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breaft. 
And  cannot  live,  but  to  thy  Ihame,  unkfs 
It  be  to  do  thee  fervice. 

Auf,  Oh,  Marcius,  Marcius, 
Each  word,  thou  haft  fpoke,  hath  weeded  from  fny 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  fpeak  divine  things,  and  fay, 
'T'/j  true  •,  Fd  not  believe  him  more  than  thee 
AH  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where-againft 
My  grained  afh  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  fcar'd  the  moon  with  fplinrers.     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  fword  ;  and  do  conteft 
As  hotly,  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  ftrength  I  did 
Contend  againft  thy  valour.     Know  thou  firft, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married  ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  fee  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
Than  when  I  hrft  my  wedded  miftrefs  faw 
Beflride  my  threlhold.  Why,  thou  Mars  !  1  tell  thee. 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  1  had  purpofe 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lofe  mine  arm  for't.     Thou  haft  beat  me  out 
Twelve  leveral  times,  and  I  have  nightly  fince 
Dreamt  of  encounters^  'twixt  thyfelf  and  me  j 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  fleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fifting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.  Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banilh'd,  we  would  mufter  all 
From  twelve  to  feventy  ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  overbear.     O,  come,  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  fenators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 

I  Who 
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Who  am  prepar'd  againft  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itfelf. 

Cer,  You  blefs  mc,  Gods  ! 

Auf,  Therefore,    mofl  abfolute  fir,    if  thou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 
One  half  of  my  commifnon  ;  and  fet  down, — 
As  bell  thou  art  experienc'd,  fince  thou  know'ft 
Thy  country's  ftrength  and  weaknefs, — thine  own 

ways : 
Whether  to  knock  againft  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  vifit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  deftroy.     But  come  in. 
Let  me  commend  thee  firfl  to  thofe,  that  (hall 
Say^^^  to  thy  defires.     A  thoufand  welcomes  ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 

Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much. Your  hand  -,  mod 

welcome !  [ExeunS, 

1  Ser,  Here's  a  ft  range  alteration  ! 

2  Ser.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  ftrucken 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me,  his 
clothes  made  a  falfe  report  of  him. 

1  Ser,  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turn'd  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  fet  up  a 
top. 

2  Ser.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
fomething  in  him.  He  had,  fir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Ser,  He  had  lb  •,  looking  as  it  were, — -'would  I 
were  hang'd,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
then  I  could  think. 

2  Ser,  So  did  I,  I'll  be  fworn.  He  is  fimply  the 
rareft  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Ser,  1  think,  he  is  :  but  a  greater  foldier  than  he, 
you  wot  one. 

2  Ser,  Who,  my  mailer  ? 

I  Ser.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

D  d  3  2  Ser. 
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2  Ser,  Worth  fix  of  him. 

1  Ser.  Nay,  not  fo  neither:  but  I  take  him  to  be 
the  greater  foldier. 

2  Ser.  Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to  fay 
that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is  exeel- 
lent. 

1  Ser,  Ay,  and  for  an  aflault  too. 

Enter  a  third  Servant, 

3  Ser.  Oh,  flaves,  1  can  tell  you  news;  news,  you 
raicals. 

Both,  What,  what,  what  ?  let's  partake. 

3  Ser.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nation^  ;  I 
had  as  lieve  be  a  condemn'd  man. 

Both.  Wherefore  ^  v^herefore  ? 

3  Ser.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general,  Caius  Marcius. 

1  Sir.  Vv'hy  do  yOu  fay,  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  Ser.  I  do  not  fay,  thwack  our  general  j  but  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Ser.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends.  He  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him  :  I  have  heard  him  fay  fo  him- 
felf 

1  Ser,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  diredlly,  to  fay  the 
troth  on't.  Before  Corioli,  he  fcotcht  him  and  notcht 
him  like  a  Crirbonado. 

2  Ser.  And,  had  he  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broil'd  and  eaten  him  too. 

I  Ser.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ; 

3  Ser.  Why,  he  is  fo  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he 
were  Ion  and  heir  to  Mars :  fet  at  upper  end  o'  the 
table:  no  queiiion  aHc'd  him  by  any  of  the  fenators, 
but  they  (land  bald  before  him.  Our  general  himfelf 
makes  a  miftrefs  of  him ;  ^  fanftifies  himfelf  with's 

^  fanS2iJies  himfelf  ojciih's  bend s^]  AWniing,  improperly,  to  the 
^^oi crojjing  upon  any  llrange  event.     Johnson. 

hands, 
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hands,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'the  eye  to  his  dif- 
courfe.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  generai 
is  cut  i'the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was 
yefterday  :  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  intreaty  and 
grant  of  the  whole  table.  ^  He  will  go,  he  fays,  and 
fowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears  :  He  will 
mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  ^  his  paflage 
poll'd. 

2  Ser,  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Ser.  Do't !  he  will  do'c :  For,  look  you,  fir,  he  has 
as  many  friends  as  enemies;  which  friends,  fir,  (as 
it  were)  duril  not,  (look  you,  fir)  fnew  themielves, 
(as  we  term  it)  his  friends,  whilft  he's  in  direccitude. 

I  Ser.  Dire6titude  !   What's  that  ? 

3  Ser.  But  when  they  lliail  fee,  fir,  his  crefl  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burroughs,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  ail  with 
him. 

1  Ser.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Ser.  To-morrow  ;  to-day  ;  prefently.  You  (hall 
have  the  drum  ftruck  up  this  afternoon.  'Tis,  as  it 
were,  a  parcel  of  their  feail,  and  to  be  executed  ere 
they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Ser.  Why,  then  we  fliall  have  a  flirting  world 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  ruft  iron,  en- 
creafe  tailors,  and  breed  baliad-makers. 

^  He  •■will f^ijule  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  hy  th''  ears.]  That  is, 

I  fuppofe,  drag  him  down  by  the  ears  into  the  dirt.     Somlier^  Fr. 

Johnson. 
Dr.   Johnfcn's    fuppofition,  though    not    his    derivation,    is 
juft.     Skinner  fays  the  word  is    derived  from  yiJz*;,  i.  e.  to  take 
hold  of  any  one  by  the  ears,  as  a  dog  feizes  thefe  animals.  So  Heywood, 
in  a  comedy  called  Lovers  Mijhefs,  1636. 

"  Venus    will  fowle  me   by  the  ears  for  this." 

Steevsns. 

^  his ^afage poWd.]  That  is,  bared,  cleared.     Johnson. 

D  d  4  I  Ser. 
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1  Ser.  Let  me  have  war,  fay  I  -,  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  fprightly,  waking,  au- 
dible, and  ^  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
lethargy;  mull'd,  deaf,  Heepy,  infenfible;  a  getter 
of  more  baftard  children  than  war's  a  deftroyer  of 
men. 

2  6"^^  'Tis  fo :  and  as  war  in  fome  fort  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  ravilher  •,  fo  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

I  Ser,  'Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Ser,  Reafon ;  9  becaufe  they  then  lefs  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope,  to  fee 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volfcians. 

They  are  rifing,  they  are  rifmg. 

Both.  In,  in,  in,  in.  l^Exeunt, 

SCENE    VI. 

J  puhlick  Place  in  Rome, 

Enter  Siclnius  and  Brutus, 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him: 
*His  remedies  are  tame  i'the  prefent  peace. 

And 

*/uI/  rjf'vent,']  Full  oirumour,  full  of  materials  for  difccurfe. 

,  Johnson. 

9  becaufe  thj  then  lefs  need  one  another  ;]    Shakefpeare,    when    he 

choofes  to  give  us  fome  weighty  obfervation  upon  human  nature, 

not  much  to  the  credit  of  it,  generally  (as  the  intelligent  reader 

jTiay  obferve)  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  fome  low  buffoon  charader. 

War  BUR  TON. 
His  remedies  are  iame  P  the  prefent  peace,']  The  old  reading  is. 

His  remedies  are  iame,  the  prefent  peace, 
I  do  not  underftand  either  line,  but  fancy  it  fhould  be  read  thus, 

— neither  need  nvefear  him  ; 

His  remedies  are  to' en,  the  prefent  peace. 
And  quiet nefs  <?'  the  people,  - 

The  meaning,  fomewhat  h^rlhly  exprelTed,  according  to  our  au, 

thour's 
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And  quietnefs  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  he  makes  his  friends 
Bluih,  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themfelves  did  fuffer  by't,  behold 
Diffentious  numbers  peftering  ftreets,  than  fee 
Our  tradefmen  finging  in  their  fhops,  and  going 
About  their  fundlions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius, 

Bru.  We  flood  to't  in  good  time.  Is  this  Menenius? 

Sic,  'Tis  he,  'tis  he.     O  he  is  grown  moll  kind  of 
late.     Hail,  fir! 

Men,  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

Sic,  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  mifs'd. 
But  with  his  friends:  the  Common-wealth  doth  (land; 
And  fo  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.  All's  well  •,  and  might  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men,  Nay,  I  hear  nothing. 
His  mother,  and  his  wife  hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enier  three  or  four  Citizens, 

All,  The  Gods  preferve  you  both ! 

Sic,  Good-e'en,  neighbours, 

Bru,  Good-e'en  to  you  all ;  good-e'en  to  you  all. 

thour's  cuftom,  is  this  ;  We  need  not  fear  him,  the  proper  remedies 
againft  him  are  taken ^  by  reftoring  peace  and  quietnefs.  Johnson. 
I  rather  take  the  meaning  of  Sicinius  to  be  this. 

His  remedies  are  tame, 
1.  e.  inefeSluai'm  times  of  peace  like  thefe.  When  the  people 
were  in  commotion,  his  friends  might  have  Urove  to  remedy  his 
difgrace  by  tampering  with  them  ;  but  now,  neither  wanting  to 
employ  his  bravery,  nor  remembering  his  former  adlions,  they 
are  unfit  fubjefts  for   the  factious   to  work  upon,  Steevens. 

I  C/7. 
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I  Cit.  Ourfelves,  our  wives,    and  children,  on  our 
knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live  and  thrive  ! 

Bru.  Farewel,  kind  neighbours  :  we  wilh'd  Corio- 
lanus 
Had  lov'd  you,  as  we  did. 

Jll.  Now  the  Gods  keep  you  ! 

BoSb  'Tri.  Farewel,  farewel.  \_Exeunt  Citizens, 

Sic,  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  v/hen  thefe  fellows  ran  about  the  ftreets. 
Crying  confufion. 

Bru,  Caius  Marcius  was 
A  worthy  officer  i'the  war ;  but  infolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  paft  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic.  And  ^  affeding  one  fole  throne, 
"Without  afiiilance. 

Men.  I  think  not  fo. 

Sic.  We  had  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation. 
If  he  had  gone  forth  Conful,  found  it  fo. 

Bru.  The  Gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  fafe  and  Hill  without  him. 

Enter  jEdile, 

^dik.  Worthy  Tribunes, 
There  is  a  (lave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prifon. 
Reports,  the  Volfcians  with  two  feveral  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  VvMth  the  deepeft  malice  of  the  war 
Defiiroy  what  lies  before  'em. 

Men.  'Tis  Aufidius, 
Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banifhment, 
Thrufts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 

-aff'e^itjg  one  fole  throne y 


Without  ujjijtance,'\ 
That  is,  without  a/Jeffors  :  without  any  other  fufFrage.     Johnson, 

Which 
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Which  were  in-fheil'd  when  Marcius  flood  for  Rome, 
And  dnrft  r.ot  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Marcius  ! 

Bru.  Go  fee  this  rumourer  whipt. — It  cannot  be. 
The  Volfcians  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be  ! 
We  have  record,  chat  very  v;ell  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  ^  reafon  with  the  fellow 
Before  you  puniih  him,  where  he  heard  this  5 
Left  you  ihould  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  iht  mefTenger,  who  bids  bevv^are 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me  : — 
I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru,  Not  polTibie. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

MeJJ.  The  nobles  in  great  earneftnefs  are  going 
All  to  the  fenate-houfe  :  fome  news  is  come. 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  flave  ; — 
Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — His  raifing ! 
Nothing  but  his  report! 

Mef,  Yes,  worthy  fir, 
The  flave's  report  is  feconded  ;  and  more. 
More  fearful  is  delivered. 

Sic,  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mef,  It  is  fpoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths. 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power.'gainft  Rome  \ 
And  vows  revenge  as  fpacious,  as  between 
The  young'ft  and  oldell  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  moft  likely  ! 


^  reafcn  nvlth  the  fellcvj]  That  is,  have  fome  'alk  with 

Jiim.     In  this  fenfe  Shakefpeare  often  ufes  the  word.     Johnson. 

Bru, 
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Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  fort  may  wifh 
Good  Marcius  home  agan. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on*t. 

Men,  This  is  unlikely  : 
He  and  Aufidius  ^  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentcft  contrariety. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef,  You  are  fent  for  to  the  Senate  : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Affociated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already 
O'er-borne  their  way,  confum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  Oh,  you  have  made  good  work  ! 

Men,  What  news  ?  v;hat  news  ? 

Com,  You  have  holp  to  ravifh  your  own  daughters, 
and 
To  melt  the  city-leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  fee  your  wives  difhonoui'd  to  your  nofes  : — 

Men.  What's  the  news  ?  What's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  ^  burned  in  their  cement  j  and 
Your  franchifes,  whereon  you  ftood,  confin'd 
Ij^to  an  augre's  bore. 

Men,  Pray  now,  the  news  ? — 


*■ can  no  more  atone,]  This  is  a  very  elegant  exprefllon, 

and  taken  from  unifon  firings  giving  the  fame  tone  or  found. 

Warburton. 

To  at  one  i  in  the  ?^ive  fenfe,  is  to  reconcile,  and  is  fo  ufed  by  our 
authour.  To  «/o«^  here,  is,  in  the  neutral  fenfe,  to  fo;/;^/o  rffo«- 
ciliation,     To  atone  is  to  unite,     Johnson. 

5  burned  in  their  cement, ]  Cement,  for  cinfture 

or  inclofure ;  becaufe  both  have  the  idea  of  holding  together. 

Warburton. 

Cement  has  here  its  common  figniiicatiori.     Johnson. 

You 
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You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray,  your 


news  ? 
If  Marcius  lliould  be  joined  with  the  Volfcians,- — 

Com,  if  ?  He  is  their  God ;  he  leads  them  like  a 
thing 
Made  by  fome  other  deity  than  Nature, 
That  fhapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him, 
Againft  us  brats,  with  no  lefs  confidence. 
Than  boys  purfuing  fummer  butter-flies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You've  made  good  work. 
You  and  your  apron-men  ;  you  that  flood  fo  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
*  The  breath  of  garlick-eaters  ! 

Com,  He'll  fliake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men,  As  Hercules  did  fhake  down  mellow  fruit.* 
You  have  made  fair  work  ! 

Bru,  But  is  this  true,  fir  ? 

Com,  Ay  •,  and  you'll  look  pale 
Before  you  find  it  other.     AH  the  regions 
Do  fmilingly  revolt ;  ^  and,  who  refifl:, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perifh  confl.ant  fools.    Who  is't  can  blame  him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  fomething  in  him. 

Men,  We  are  all  undone,  unlefs 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

5  The  breath  of  garlick-eaters  !]  To  fmell  of  garlick  was  once 
fuchabrand  of  vulgarity,  that  garlick  was  a  food  forbidden  to  an 
ancient  order  of  Spanilh  knights,  mentioned  by  Guevara. 

Johnson. 
To  fmell  of  leeks  vv^js  no  lefs  a  brand  of  vulgarity  among  the 
Roman  people  in  the  time  of  Juvenal.     Sat.  iii. 

quis  tecum  fe6iile  pcrrum 

Sutor^  et  elixi  ^uer^vecis  labra  com^Jit  ?     SteevENS. 
*  As  Herculesy  &c.]  An  allufion  to  the  apples  of  the  Hefperides. 

Steevens. 

^  Do  fmilingly  re'volt  ; ]  Smilhgly   is  the  word  in  the 

old  copy,  for  \'^\iiQX\  Jhrningly  has  been  piinted  in   late   editions. 

Steevens. 

Conu 
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Cm.  Who  fhall  afk  it  ? 
The  Tribunes  cannot  do't  for  ihame  \  the  people 
Deferve  luch  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  Ihepherds  :  for  his  bed  friends,  if  they 
Shou'd  fay,  Be  good  to  Rome.  ^  they  charge  him  evert 
As  thofe  fhould  do  that  had  deferv'd  his  hate, 
And  therein  (hew'd  like  enemies. 

Men,  'Tis  true : 
If  he  were  putting  to  my  houfe  the  brand 
That  fhould  confume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  fay,  Befecchyoii,  ceafe.  You  have  made  fair  hands, 
You  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair! 

Com,  You  have  brought 
A  trembling  upon  Rome,  fuch  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How  !  was  it  we  ?  we  lov'd  him  ;  but,  lik€ 
beafts, 
-A  nd  coward  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clufters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear, 
*  They'll  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius^ 
The  fecond  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer: — Defperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  ftrength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  againil  them. 

Enter  a  troop  of  Citizens, 
Men*  Here  come  the  clufters. 


And  is  Auhdius  with  him? — You  are  they. 
That  made  the  air  unv/holefome,  when  you  cait 

^ thry  chargB  him,  &c.]  Their  chargt  Or   injun^lion  woul^ 

ihew  them  infenfible  of  his  wrongs,  and  make  them^^xu  like  ene- 
mies,    \xt2kdi  fme^^wQt.  Jhenjced,  like  enemies.     Johnson. 

^  They  II  roar  him  in  again. ]  As    they    hooted  at  his  de» 

parture,  they  will  roar  at  his  return  ;  as  he  went  out  with  feoifs, 
he  will  come  back  with  lamentations.     Johnson, 

Your 
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Your  {linking,  greafy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.    Now  he's  coming-. 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  foldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip  •,  as  many  coxcombs, 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  no  matter  ^ 
If  he  fhould  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deferv'd  it. 

Omnes.  Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part. 

When  I  faid,  banijh  him-,  1  laid,  'twas  pity. 

2  Cit,  And  fo  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  fodid  I;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  fo  did 
very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  beft ; 
and  tho'  we  willingly  confeated  to  his  banifhment,  yec 
it  was  againft  our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things.     You,  voices! — 

Men.  You  have  made  you  good  work. 
Your  and  your  cry !  Shall  us  to  the  Capitol  ? 
^    Com,  Oh,  ay,  what  elfe  ?  [Exeunt. 

Sic.  Go,  mailers,  get  you  home,  be  not  difmay'd. 
Thefe  are  a  fide,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  fo  feem  to  fear.    Go  home, 
And  fhew  no  fign  of  fear. 

I  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  maders, 
let's  home.     I  ever  faid,  we  were  i'the  wrong,  when 
we  banilli'd  him. 
^    2  Cit.  So  did  we  all;  but  come,  let's  home. 

[^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Brit.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 

Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol:— 'Would,  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 

5/V.  Pray,  let  us  go.  \Ey,eunt  'Tribunes^ 


SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 
A  Camp',  at  a  f mall  distance  from  Rome, 
Enter  Aufidius,  with  his  Lieutenant, 

Auf,  Do  they  flill  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 

Lim,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him;  But 
Your  foldiers  ufe  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  adlion,  fir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 
Unlefs,  by  ufing  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  defign.     He  bears  himfelf  more  proudly 
Even  to  my  perfon,  than,  I  thought,  he  would. 
When  firft  I  did  embrace  him.     Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changling  ;  and  I  mud  excufe 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wilh,  fir, 
(Imean,  for  your  particular)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commiflion  with  him  :  but  either  borne 
The  adion  of  yourfelf,  or  elfe  to  him 
Had  left  it  folely. 

Auf,  I  underftand  thee  well;  and  be  thou  fure, 
When  he  fhall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not, 
What  I  can  urge  againfi:  him.     Although  it  feems, 
And  fo  he  thinks,  and  is  no  lefs  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  (hews  good  hufbandry  for  the  Volfcian  ftate ; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  atchieve  as  foon 
As  draw  his  fword  :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  fliall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
When  e'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu,  Sir,  I  befeech  you,  think  you,  he'll  carry 
Rome  ? 

Auf,  All  places  vield  to  him  ere  he  fits  down. 

And 
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And  the  nobiiity  of  Rome  are  his  : 

The  fenators,  and  patricians,  iove  him  too  : 

The  tribunes  are  no  foldiers  ;  and  their  people 

Will  be  as  rafh  in  the  repeal,  as  hafty 

To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he*i]  be  to  Rome 

9  As  is  the  ofprey  to  the  fifh,  ^vho  takes  it 

By  fovereignty  of  nature.     Firll,  he  was 

A  noble  fervant  to  them  ;  but  ne  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even  :  '  whether  pride. 

Which  out  of  daily  forciai.p  I'er  taints 

The  happy  man  ;  whether  acitci  of  judgment. 

To  fail  in  the  difpofing  of  thofc  chances. 

Which  he  was  lord  of ;  or  whether  nature. 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  nor  moving 

From  the  cafque  to  the  culhion,  but  comma. iding peace 

Even  with  the  fame  auilerity  and  garb. 

As  he  controU'd  the  war :   but  one  of  thefe, 

(As  he  hath  fpices  of  them  all,  not  all, 

*  As  is  /i'^ofprey— i ]   Ofprey ^  a  kind  of  Cdgle,  offifraga. 

Pope, 
We  find  in  Michael  Drayton's  Pp/yo/^/<j;-,  Song  ^ixv.   a  full  ac- 
count of  the  ofprey^  which  fhews  the  juilnefs  and  beauty  of  ths 
fimile, 

"  The  cfpYpy^  oft  here  feen,  tho'  feldom  here  it  breeds, 
**  Which  over  them  t\iQf/k  no  fooner  do  efpy, 
**But,  betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy, 
**  Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  tho'  their  deaih  they  faw, 
*'  They  at  his  pleamre  lie,  toftuffhis  gluttonc  us  maw.'* 

XjANGTON, 

*  ^'whether  pride 

Which  out  <:f  daily  fortune  e^ver  tainfs 
The  happy  f^-an ;  ^vjh ether- ] 

Aufidius  afligns  three  probable  reafons  of  the  mifcarrlage  of  Co- 
riolanus  ;  pride,  which  eafily  follows  an  uninterrupted  tr^'.i;.  of 
fuccefs  ;  unfkilfulnefs  to  regulate  the  confequences  of  his  o-.vn 
vidories  ;  a  ftubborn  iniformity  of  nature,  which  could  i.ot 
make  the  proper  tranfition  from  the  cafque  ox  helmet  tc  tV'ea,Jhiafi 
or  chair  of  ci--od  autho>  >:j  ;  but  aded  with  the  fame  defpotifm  iu 
peace  as  in  war,     Johnson. 

Vot.  VII.  E  e  For 
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For  I  dare  fo  far  free  him)  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  fo  banifh'd.     But  *  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choak  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  : 
3  And  power,  unto  itfclf  moft  commendable, 
Haih  not  a  tomb  fo  evident,  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  nre  drives  out  one  fiie;  one  nail,  one  nail; 
^Right's  by  right  fouler, flrengths  by  flrengths  do  fail. 

Come, 


•He  has  a  merit 


^0  choak  it  in  the  uiterance. ] 

He  has  a  merit,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deftroy  it  by  boafting 
it.     Johkson. 

3  And povjer^  unto  iifeJfmoft  commendable, 

Haih  n-t  atomb  Jo  e^idfnty  as  a  chair 

To  extol  'what  it  hath  done.^ 
This  is  a  common   thought,  but    miferably  ill  exprefisd.     The 
fenfe  is,   The  virtue  which  delights  to  commend  itfelf,    will    find 
the  furefi  i.7md  in  that  chair  wherein  it  holds  forth  its   own  com- 
mendations. 

, ufjto  iifdfjnofl  commendahle, 

1.  e.  which  hatha  very  high  opinion  of  itfelf.     Warburton.  , 

*  Right's  by  right  fouler, ]  This  has  no  manner  of  fenfe. 

We  fiiould  read, 

Right* s  by  right  fouled, ^ 

Or,  as  it  is  commonly  written  in  Englilli,/o/7^^,  from  the  French, 
fouUr,  to  tread  or  trample  under  foot.      Warburton. 
I  bcdieve  rights y  \i.k^  jTrcngths,  is  a  plural  noun.  •  I  read, 

R'ghts  by  rights  ^O'dni^v^Jlrengths  by  Jlrengths  do  fail. 
That  is,  by  the  exertion  of  one  right  another  right  is  lamed. 

Johnson. 
Right^s  by  right  fouler^ 

5.  e.  What  is  already  right,  and  is  received  as  fuch,  becomes  lefs 
clear  when  it  isfupported  by  fupererogatory  proofs.  Such  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  pafiagc,  which  may  fometimes  be 
applied  with  too  much  juflice  to  many  commentaries  on.  Shake- 
fpeare. 

i^Wi-i^  is  certainly  an  Engliih  word,   and  is    ufed   in  Sidney's 
Arcadia^  edit.  1633,  page  441. 

*'  Thy  ail-beholding  cyefcukd  with  the  fight.'* 

There 
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Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poor'ft  of  all;  then  lliortly  art  thou  mine. 


ACTV.      SCENE     I. 

J  puhlic  Place  in  Rome, 

Enter    MenemiiSy     Ccminlus,     Sicinius^   Brutus^  with 

others. 

M  E  N  E  N  I  u  s. 

NO,  ril  not  go.     You  hear,  what  he  hath  faid. 
Which  was  fometime  his  general,  who  lov'd 
him 
In  a  mod  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father  : 
But  what  o'that  ?  Go  you,  that  banifh'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fail  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  fpeak.  Til  keep  at  home. 

Corn,  He  would  not  feem  to  know  me. 

Men,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com,  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  anfwer  to  :  forbad  all  names  ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titlelefs, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himfelf  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,  Why,  fo  :  You  have  made  good  work: 

There  is  likewife  the  following  proverb — Tcrk  cloth  foul  Suit  on— 
i.  c,  exceeds  it  on  com^arij'ony  and  makes  tt  appear  mean  andpoor. 

Steevens. 

E  e  2  A  pair 
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A  pair  of  tribunes,  '  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap.     A  noble  memory  ! 

Com.  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  leaft  it  was  expeded  :  He  reply 'd, 
*  It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  ftate 
To  one  whom  they  had  puniQ^'d. 

Men.  Very  well : 
Could  he  fay  lefs  ? 

Com,  i  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends:   His  anfwer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  flay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Ofnoifom  mufby  chaff.     He  laid,  'twas  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  flill  to  nole,  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  ? 
I  am  one  of  thofe  ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child, 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  mufty  chaff;  and  you  are  fmelt 

th£!t  ha-ce  rack'd  yi;r  Rcme^"]  V/e  fhould  read,  rixk'J^ 


I.e.  been  careful,  provident  for.  J  n  this  infmuation  of  their  only 
minding  trifles,  he  fatirizes  them  for  their  injuliice  to  Coriolanus  ; 
which  was  like  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  Ox- 
ford editor,   feeing  nothing  of  this,   reads, 

— — Z?ax'5  fack'd  fair  Rome,         Warburton. 

"Racl^d for  Rome  is  furely  the  right  reading.  To  rack  means  to 
harrafs  by  exadions^  and  in  this  fenfe  the  poet  ufes  it  in  other 
places. 

**  The  commons  haR  thou  racked-,   the  clergy's  bags 
*'  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions." 

I  believe  it  here  means  in  general.  You  that  have  been  fuch  good 
ilewards  for  the  Roman  people,  as  to  get  their  houfes  burned  over 
their  heads,  to  fave  them  the  expence  of  coals.     Steevens. 

*  //  ^was  a  hzve  petition- ]  JJare,  for  mean,  beggarly. 

Warbvrton'. 

I  believe  rather,  a  petition  unfupported,  unaided  by  names  that 
might  give  it  influence.     Johnson. 

A  barff  peiiticn,  1  believe,  m.eans  only  a  imre  p'titkn.  Corio- 
lanus weighs  the  confequence  of  verbal  fupplicaticn  againil  that 
of  aclual  punifliraent.     Steeveks, 

Above 
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Above  the  moon.     We  miift  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient  :  If  you  refufe  your  aid 
In  tihis  fo  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  diftrefs.     But,  fure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  inftant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  Hop  our  countryman. 

Men,  No  :  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  fhould  I  do  ? 

Bru,  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  fay,  that  Marcius 
Return'd  me,  as  Cominius  is  return'd. 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  difcontented  friend,  grief- fhot 
With  his  unkindnefs.     Say't  be  fo  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 
Mufl  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  meafure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I'll  undertake  it : 
I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
3  He  was  not  taken  well  ;  he  had  not  din'd  : 
The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have  llufF'd 
Thele  pipes,  and  thefe  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  fuppler  fouls 
Than  in  our  prieft-like  falls.     Therefore,  I'll  watch 

him 
"Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  requeft. 
And  then  I'll  fet  upon  him. 

2  He  nva!  not  taken  loeU  j  he  had  not  din^d,  &c.]  This  obferva- 
tion  is  not  only  from  nature,  and  finely  exprefled,  but  admirably 
befits  the  mouth  of  one,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  had 
told  us,  that  he  loved  convivial  doings.     Warburton. 

E  e  3  Bru. 
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Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindnefs. 
And  cannot  lofe  your  way. 

Alen.  Good  faith,  Til  prove  him, 
Speed  how  it  will.     I  fliaii  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  fuccefs.  [£;^  zV. 

Com,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com,  ^  I  tell  you,  he  does  fit  in  gold  ;  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rqme  ;  and  his  injury 
The  ^oaler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him  : 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  faid,  rife  ;  difmifs'd  me 
ThuSs  with  his  fpeechlefs  hand.    What  he  would  do, 
Ke  fent  in  writing  after  me  :  what  he  would  not, 
^  Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions  : 
^  So  that  all  hone  is  vain  5 

'"'■  VnMs 

^  I  tell  you,  he  dcea  fitJn  gold; ]   He   is  inthroped  in  all  the 

pomp  and  pride  of  imperial  fplendour. 

Xpy^ro^^ov^  "h^i^- Horn.         Johnson. 

5  Bound n.vith  an  oath  to y'uld  to^  his  conditions  .•]  This  is  appa^ 
rently  wrong.  SirT.  tianmer,  and  Dr.  Warburton  after  him, 
read. 

Bound  vjilh  an  oath  no'c  to  yield  to  new  conditions. 

They  might  have  read  more  fmoothly, 

' io  yield  no  ne^xx)  conditions. 

But  the  whole  fpeechisin  confufiOii,  and  I  fufpedl  fomething  left 
out.     I  lliould  read, 

What  he  ^JcG'Jd  do. 

He  Jem  hi  njsniing  after  ;  nxjhat  he  nx)oitld  not. 
Bound  'with  an  oath,      ^o  yield  to  his  conditions. 
Here  is,  I  think,  a  chafm.     The  fpeaker's  purpofe   feems   to  be 
this  :  Toyiild  to  his  conditions  is  ruin,   and  better  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, yo //y^^/ ^x// -60/)^  zV'yarw.     Johnson. 

^  So  that  all  Lope  is  vain  ; 
Unlejs  his  nchle  mother  and  his  'wife, 
Whoftts'l  hear,  mean  to  follicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country- ] 

Unlefs  hii.  mother  and  wife — do  what  ?    The  fentence  is  imperfecl. 
We  (liould  read,  ' 

Force 
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Unlefs  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife. 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  follicithim 

For  mercy  to  his  coiin£ry-~-Therefore  let's  hence. 

And  with  our  fair  entreaties  hafte  them  en.  \ Exeunt. 

SCENE     II. 

ne  Volfclan  Camp, 

Enter  Menenlus  to  the  V/atch  or  Guard, 

1  Watch.  Stay.  Whence  are  you  .^ 

2  IVatch,  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men,  You  guard  like  men  :  'Tis   well: — But  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  ftate,  and  come 
To  fpeak  with  Coriolanus. 
I  V/atch.   Whence  ? 
,M^n.  From  Rome.  . 

1  Watch.  You  may  not  pafs,  you   mufl  return  : 

our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  Watch.  You'll  fee  your  Rome  embraced  with  fire, 

before 


Force  mercy  to  his  country. 


and  then  all  is  right.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  furely  harfli,   and  may  be  ren- 
dered unneceiTary  by  printing  the  pafTage  thus. 

mean  to  follicit  him 

For  mercy  to  his  country 'Therefore,  Sec. 

This  liberty  is  the  more  juftifiable,  becaufe,  as  focn  as  the  re- 
r?.aining  hope  croifes  his  imagination,  he  might  be  made  to  fup- 
prefsvvhat  he  was  going  to  add,  through  hafte  to  try  the  faccefs 
of  a  laft  expedient. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  me  to  read, 

So  that  all  hope  is  -uain^ 

JJnhfi  in  his  nohle  mother  and  his  n-vife,  &c. 
In  his,  abbreviated  ins,  might  have  been  eafily  m.iflaken   by  fuch 
inaccurate  printers.     Steevens. 

Ee4  You'U 
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Yoc'U  fpeak  with  Coriolanus, 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 
If)   u  l>ave  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  ^J  his  friends  there,  it  is  ^  lots  to  blanks, 
Myi-.:  ^e  hath  touched  your  ears  :  it  is  Meneniu 

I  Watck    £e  it  fo  j  go  back  :  the  virtue  of  your 
naine 
Is  not  here  p affable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 
Thy  g-  neral  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  a6ls,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparrllel'd,  haply,  amplihed  ^ 
\  Fori  have  ever  verify'd  my  friends, 


Of 


■lots  to  hJxnlis^  A  /;/  here  is  2l prize,     Johnson. 


^  For  1  ha    e  c'Der  veriiied  my  friends t 

— with  a^ltkejize  that  verity,  &c.] 

Sbakefpeare's  m'ghty  talent  in  painting  the  manners  is  efpeciallf 
1  email  able  in  this  place.  Mcnenius  here,  and  Polonius  in  Ham' 
Jet,  have  much  of  tbe  fame  natural  charafter.  The  difference  is 
only  accidental.  The  one  vvab  a  fenatc  r  in  a  free  ftate  ;  and  the 
other  a  courtier  and  minitter  to  a  king  ;  which  two  circumitancea 
afforded  matter  for  that  inimitable  ridicule  thrown  over  the  cha- 
racler  of  Polonius  For  the  refl,  there  is  an  equal  complaifance 
for  thofe  they  follow  ;  the  fame  d-fpofition  to  be  a  creature ;  the 
fame  loveof  prate  ;  the  fame  afreftation  of  wifdom,  and  forward- 
neis  tobe  in  bufinefs.  But  we  muft  never  believe  Shakefpearc 
could  make  either  of  rhem  fay,  I  hanje  •verified  my  friends  ^with  all 
the  ftze  oj  <verity 'y  nay,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  nierifed  them 
hs)  o:id  ijirity.     Vv^ithout  doubt  he  wrote. 

For  I  have  ever  narrified  myfriendit 
1.  e.  mr.de  their  encomium.  This  too  agrees  with  the  foregoing 
metaphors  of  book^  read,  and  conftitutes  an  uniformity  amonglt 
them.  From  whence  the  Oxford  editor  took  occafion  to  read 
magnified :  which  makes  the  abfurdity  much  worfe  than  he  found 
it  :  for,  to  rnagnifj  iigniiies  to  exceed  the  truth  ;  fo  that  this 
critic  makes  him  fay,  he  magnified  his  friend  n-vithin  the  llze  of 
verity  :  i.e.  he  exceeded  truth,  even  while  he  kept  within  it. 

Warburton. 
If  the  commentator  had  given  any  exam. pie  of  the  word  narrify^ 
tlie  corredion  would  have  been  not  only  received,  but  applauded. 

Now, 
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(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  chefize  that  verity 
Would  without  lapfing  fuffer:  nay,  fometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  fubtle  ground,  ^ 
I  have  tumbled  pad  the  throw  •,  and  in  his  praife 
Have,  almofl,  ftamp'd  the  leafing:  Therefore, fellow, 
I  muft  have  leave  to  pafs. 

1  Watch.  Faith,  fir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies 
in  his  behalf  as  you  have  utter'd  words  in  your  own, 
you  fhould  not  pafs  here  :  no,  though  it  were  as  vir- 
tuous to  lie,  as  to  live  chaftly.    Therefore,  go  back. 

Alen.  Fr'ythee,  fellow,  remember,  miy  name  is 
Menenius  j  always  fadtionary  of  the  party  of  your 
general. 

2  Watch,  Howfoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as 
you  fay,  you  have)  I  (im  one  that,  telling  true  under 
him,  muft  fay,  you  ca  not  pafs.  Therefore,  go  back. 

Men,  Has  he  uin'd,  can'ft  thou  tell  ?  for  I  would 
not  fpeak  with  hu^  till  after  dinner. 

I  Watch,  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

TAen.  I  am  an  thy  orenerai  is. 

I  Wat  Jo,  Then  you  ihould  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  y  :.v!,  when  you  have  pulh'd  out  of  your  gates 

Now.  (Ince  the  new  word  Itands  without  authority,  we  mufl:  try 
what  fenfe  thc'old  one  will  afford.  To  ^uerify  is  to  ejiailijh  ky 
teftitn-ny.  One  may  fay  with  propriety,  he  brought  fall}  *wiinejjes 
to  verify  his  title.  Shakefpeare  confidered  the  word  with  his  ufual 
laxity,  as  importing  rather  ttjiimony  than  truths  and  only  meant 
to  fay,  /  bore  witnefs  to  my  frierids  ivith  all  the  Jize  that  'verity 
rwDuU  fuffer. 

I  muft  remark,  that  to  fnagnify  fignifies  to  exalt  or  enlargey  but 
not  neceffarily  ioexlarre  beyond  the  truth.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  woulci  read  'uamijhed  ;  but  Dr.  Johnfon's  expla- 
nation of  the  old  word  renders  all  change  unneceilary. 

Steevens. 

^ vpon  a  fubtle  ^r<3«W,]  Buhtk  mt^ns/moothi  le^vel.     So 

Jonfon,  in  one  of  his  mafques  : 

"  Tityus's   breaft  is  counted  tht/ubilsjl  bowling  ground  in 
'*  all  Tartarus."    Steevens. 

^  the 
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the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular 
ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  fhield,  think  to 
front  his  revenges,  with  the  eaiy  groans  of  old  wo- 
men, '  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with 

the 

'  the  <viyginal  ^z.\ms  ofycurdaughtcrs.,'\  By  ^virginal  palms  may 
be  indeed  underilood  the  holding  up  the  hands  in  fupplication. 
Therefore  J  have  altered  nothing.  But  as  thisfenfe  is  cold,  and 
gives  us  even  a  ridiculous  idea  ;  and  as  the  pajjions  of  the  feveral 
intercefTors  feem  intended  to  be  here  reprefented,  I  fufpccl  Shake- 
fpeare  might  write /ir{/;/;^j  or /i<2/^^j,  i.e.  fvvooning  £ts,  from  the 
French /i2//«^r  or /.'?;/7fr.  I  have  frequently  ufed  the  liberty  to 
give  fenfe  to  an  unmeaning  paffage  by  the  introdudion  of  a 
French  word  of  the  fame  found,  which  1  fuppofe  to  be  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  own  coining.  And  1  am  certainly  to  be  jufiified  in  fo 
doing,  by  the  great  number  of  fuch  fort  of  words  to  be  found  in 
the  common  text.  But  for  a  further  juftincation  of  this  liberty, 
lake  the  following  inftance  ;  where  all  muft  agree,  that  the  com- 
mon reading  is  corrupt  by  the  editors  inferting  an  Englifh  word 
they  underftood,  inllead  of  one  coined  by  Shakefpeare  out  of  the 
French,  which  they  underftood  not.  It  is  in  his  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
crecSf  where  he  is  f^^eaking  of  the  office  and  empire  of  Time,  and 
the  efledls  it  produces  in  the  world. 

Timers  glory  is 

To  Jill  n,vith  luorrn  holes  /lately  monuments., 

'To feed  chli'vion  n-iitb  decay  of  t  hi  figs  ; 
To  blot  eld  books  an  i  alter  their  co'.te'nts  ; 

To  pluck  the.  quil's  frora  ancient  ra-ue:is  ~aings^ 

To  dry  the  old  oak''s  fup^  and  chcnih  firings. 

The  two  laft  words,  if  they  make  any  fenfe,  it  is  fuch  as  is  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  fentiment  here  advanced ;  W'hich  is  concerning 
the  decays^  not  the  repairs  of  time.     The.  poet  certainly  wrote. 

To  dry  the  old  oak^sfap,  and  izxi^  fprings. 
i.  e.  to  dry  up  fprings,  from  the  French  tarir  or  tarifement,  exare- 
facer  p.,  exficcatio  :  thefe  words  being  peculiarly  applied  to  fprings 
or  rivers.     VVarburton. 

1  have  inferted  this  note,  becaufe  it  contains  an  apology  for 
many  others.  It  is  not  denied  that  many  French  words  were  min- 
gled in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  with  our  language,  which  have  fince 
been  ejected,  and  that  any  which  are  known  to  have  been  then  in 
ufe  may  be  properly  recalled  when  they  will  help  the  fenfe.  But 
when  a  word  is  to  be  admitted,  the  firft  quelHon  fliould  be,  by 
whom  vi'as  it  ever  received }  in  \y]hat  book  can  it  be  Ihewn  ?  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  in  ufe,  the  rcafons  which  can  jufti- 
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the  palfied  interceflion  of  fuch  a  decay'd  dotant  *  as 
you  feem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  in- 
tended fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  fuch 
weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  deceiv'd  ;  therefore 
back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for  your  execution.  You 
are  condemned  ;  our  general  has  fvvorn  you  out  of  re- 
prieve and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  v/ere  here,  he 
would  ufe  me  with  eitimation. 

2  V/atch,  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Mtn.  I  mean  thy  general. 

I  Watch.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  ^  Back, 
I  fay,  go  \  left  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  •,— 
back,  that's  the  utmoft  of  your  having  : — Back. 

Men. 
fy  its  recertion  muil  be  Rronger  than  any  critlck  will  often  have 
to  bring.  Even  m  this  certain  emendation,  the  nev/  v,;ord  is  very 
liable  to  conteft.     I  Ihouldread, 

and  periih/pnftgs. 

The  verb;Vr//^  is  commonly  neutral,  but  in  converfation  is  often 
ufed  actively,  andv.hy  not  in  the  works  of  a  writer  negligent  be- 
yond ail  others  of  grammatical  niceties  ?     Johnson. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  form.er  rending  of  the  pr.flage  in  Ta-.-quin 
and  Lvcrue  to  be  the  right  one.  There  is  no  way  more  eireilual 
of  dellroying  an  old  tree,  than  by  futtering  i\;q  Jpyings  (for  fo  the 
young  flioots  and  fuckers  are  called  in  many  parts  of  England)  to 
rob  it  of  the  fap  that  ihould  feed  its  age.  The  word  is  ufed  in  this 
fenfe  by  Fairfax,  Drayton,  and  Donne,  as  well  as  by  the  old  wri- 
ters on  huftandry,  Fitzherbert,  TuiTer,  Markham,  and  Shake- 
f^eare  himfelf  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

" Shall,  Antipholis, 

"  Even  in  the  fpring  of  love,  thy  love-fprings  rot  ? 
Time  is  poetically  delcnbed  as  not  only  dellroying  in  his  own 
perion,  but  as  nourifning  one  thing  for  the  deftrudion  of  another. 
Dr.  V/arburton  is  furtly  unfortunate  in  the  affortment  of  French 
words  exhibited  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fince  theyfr/?  never  was 
admitted  as  a  /loun  into  the  French  language,  nor  can  the  latter  pof- 
fibly  be  claimed  by  any  language  at  all.  The  attempt  to  introduce 
p"f.'nes  inliead  of ^/2/;?zj  ridicules  itfelf.     Steeveks. 

*  a  decay  ddctant]  Thus  the  old  copy.     Modern  editors  read — 
dotard.     Ste£vens. 

^  Backy    Ifayy  go-,   left  1  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood.     Back^ 
thaCi  the  utmof  of  your  havings  back.\  As  theie  words  are  read  and 

pointed. 
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Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, — 

F/ater  Coriolanus^  with  Aufidius, 

Cor.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Men,  Now,  you  companion,  I'll  fay  an  errand  for 
you.  You  fhall  know  now,  that  I  am  in  eftimation  ; 
you  fliall  perceive,  that  a  Jack  gardant  cannot  office 
ime  from  my  fon  Coriolanus  :  ^  guefs  by  my  enter- 
tainment with  him,  if  thou  ftand'H  not  i'  theflate  of 
hanging,  or  of  feme  death  more  long  in  fpedatorlhip, 
and  crueller  in  fuffering.  Behold  now  prefently,  and 
fwoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee. — The  glorious 
Gods  fit  in  hourly  fynod  about  thy  particular  profpe- 
rity,  and  love  thee  no  worfe  than  thy  old  father  Me- 
nenius  does !  Oh  my  fon,  my  fon  !  thou  art  preparing 
fire  for  us;  look  thee,  here's  Vv^ater  to  quench  it.  I 
was  hardly  mov'd  to  come  to  thee:  but  being  afTured, 
none  but  myfelf  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown 
out  of  our  gates  with  fighs  ;  and  conjure  thee  to  par- 
don Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrym.en.  The 
good  Gods  alTwage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of 
it  upon  this  varlet  here  ;  this,  who,  like  a  block,  hath 
denied  my  accefs  to  thee 

Cor.  Away  ! 

Men.  How  !  away  ? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My  affairs 

pointed,  the  fentence  ^ihat'i  the  utmojl  of  your  ha'vivg\  lignifies, 
you  are  like  to  get  no  further.  Whereas  the  author  evidently  in- 
tended it  to  refer  xq  the  half  pint  of  If  loot:^  he  {peaks  of,  and  to  mean, 
that  that  was  all  he  had  in  his  veins.  The  thought  is  humourous ; 
and  to  diiTembarras  it  from  the  corrupt  expreflion,  we  fliould  read 
and  point  it  thus,  LeJ}  I  let  forth  ycur  half  pint  of  blood  :  that's  the 
utmoji  of  your  halving.  Back,  back.     Warburton, 

I  believe  the  meaning  never  was  millaken,  and  therefore  do  not 
change  the  reading.     Johnson. 

^ gutfs  but  m^  entertainment  'with  him  ;]  I  read,  Guefs  by  my  enter- 
tainment n^ith  bini,   ifihoitjlandejl  not  i*  the  fate  of  hanging, 

Johnson. 

Are 
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Are  fervanted  to  others  :  ^  Though  I  owe 

My  revenge  properly,  remiffion  lyes 

In  Volfcian  breafts.     That  we  have  been  familiar, 

Ingrate  forgetfulnefs  fhall  poifon,  rather 

Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone. 

Mine  ears  againft  your  fu its  are  flronger,  than 

Your  gates  againft  my  force.     Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee. 

Take  this  along  •,  I  writ  it  for  thy  fake, 

\_Gives  him  a  letter-. 
And  would  have  fent  it.     Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  fpeak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome  :  yet  thou  behold'il — 
Auf. '  You  keep  a  conftant  temper.  [ExeurJ. 

Manent  the  Guard  and  Menenius. 

1  Watch.  Now,  fir,  is  your  name  Menenius. 

2  Watch.   'Tis  a  fpell,  you  fee,  of  much  power. 
You  know  the  way  home  again. 

1  Watch.  Do  you  hear,  how  we  are  ^  {hent  for  keep- 
ing your  greatnefs  back  ? 

2  Watch.  What  caufe  do  you  think,  I  have  to  fwoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  gene- 
ral. For  fuch  things  as  you,  I  can  fcarce  think  there's 
any,  you  are  fo  flight.  He,  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by 
himfelf,  fears  it  not  from  another  ;  let  your  general  do 
his  word.  For  you,  be  v>^hat  you  are,  long;  and  your 
n:iifery  increafe  with  your  age  !  I  fay  to  you,  as  1  was 
faid  to.  Away  1  [^Exit, 

1  Watch.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  Watch.  The  worthy  lellow  is  our  general. 
He  is  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  v/ind-ihaken. 

\^Exeunt. 

*  Though  I  oi.<:e 

My  revenge  prcpet  /> , ] 

Though  I  havea/fcW/^r  r.^^/  in  revenge,  in   the  power  of  for- 
givenefs  the  Volfcians  are  conjoined.     Johnson. 

5  bonj^  >xf^  arejhent\  Shint  is  brought  to  def.ruSAon,    J o n  k s o n . 

S  C  E  iN  E 
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SCENE     III. 

Re-enfer  Coriolanus  and  Aujidius. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morro\V 
Set  down  our  hoft. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  miift  report  to  the  Volfcian  lords, ""  how  plainly 
1  have  born  this  bufinefs. 

Juf:  Only  their  ends  you  have  refpedled ;  flopt 
You  ears  againfc  the  general  fuit  of  Rome  j 
Never  admitted  private  whifper,  no, 
Not  with  fuch  friends  that  thought  them  fure  of  you* 

Cor.  This  laft  old  man, 
Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  fent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  meafure  of  a  father  -, 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latell  refuge 
Was  to  fend  him  :  for  whofe  old  love,  I  have, 
(Tho'  I  (hew'd  fourly  to  him)  once  more  ofter'd 
The  firft  conditions,  which  they  didrefufe, 
i^nd  cannot  now  accept :  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more,  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too.     Freili  eiribafiles,  and  fuits. 
Nor  from  the  ilate,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Vv'ill  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha  1  what  Ihout  is  this  ? 

Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow. 
In  the  fame  time  'tis  made  ?  1  will  not— 

Enter  Firgilla,  Vclumnia^  Valeria,  young  Marclus^  with 
Attendants,  all  in  jnourning. 

My  wife  comes  foremoft  ;  then  the  honcur'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

-ho<vj  plainly 


I  hanje  horn  this  bufinefs. ^ 

That  is,  how  openly,  hovj  remotely  from  artifice  or  concealment. 

JoHNsori. 

Thei 
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The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  our,  affedipn  !■ 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break  ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obftinate.  WirgUia  court efics. 
What  is  that  curt'ly  v/orth  ?  or  thole  dove's  eyes. 
Which  can  make  Gods  forfworn  ? — 1   melt,   and  am 

not 
Of  flronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows, 

[Volumnia  bozvs. 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  fhoiild 
In  fupplication  nod  :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  afpecfl;  of  interceffion,  Vv^hich 
Great  Nature  cries, — Deny  net.     Let  the  Volfcians 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy  •,  Til  never 
Ee  fuch  a  gofling  to  obey  inftinct ;  but  iland 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himfelf. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Virg.  My  lord  and  hufband  ! 

Cor.  Thefe  eyes  are  not  the  fame  I  v/ore  in  Rome. 

Virg.  The  forrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you  think  fo.  ^ 

Cor,  Like  a  dull  aclor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  difgrace, — Bed  of  my  fiefii. 
Forgive  my  tyranny  ;  but  do  not  fay. 
For  that,  forgive  our  Remans. — O,  a  kifs. 
Long  as  my  exile,  fweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
^  Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kifs 
I  carried  from  thee,   dear,  and  my  true  lip 

7  Theforrc-M,  that  deli%!ers  us  thus  cha:?g'(i. 
Makes  you  th:nk/o.'\ 

Virgllia  makes  a  voluntary  misinterpretation  of  her  huiband^s 
words.  He  fays.  The/e  ey^s  are  not  the  fame,  meaning,  that  he  favv 
things  with  ether  eyes,  or  other  d:/pofi  tons.  She  lays  hold  on  the 
yjoxdeyes,  to  turn  his  attention  on  their  prefent  appearance. 

Johnson. 

^  Nouj  by  the  jealous  queen  of  hea'ven,^ ]  That  is,    hy  Juno, 

the  guardian  of  marriage,  and  confequently  the  avenger  of  connu- 
bial perfidy.     Johnson. 

4  Hath 
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Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  fince. — You  Gods  !  I  prate. 

And  the  moft  noble  mother  of  the  world 

Leave  unlaluted.  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth';  [Kneels. 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impreflion  fhew 

Than  that  of  common  fons. 

Vol.  O  {land  up  bleft  ! 
Whilil  with  no  fofter  culhion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee  ;  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty  as  miftaken  all  the  while  [Kneels, 

Between  the  child  and  parent. 

Cor,  What  is  this  ? 
Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  correded  fon  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  ftars  :  then,  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainft  the  fiery  fun, 
Murd'ring  impoITibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

FoL  Thou  art  my  warrior  ; 
I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

[_Pointing  to  Valeria, 

Cor.  '  The  noble  filler  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  the  ificle, 
That's  curdled  by  the  froflfrom  pureft  fnow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple.     Dear  Valeria  !— 

VoL  This  is  a  poor  "  epitome  of  yours, 

[Sbewin?  young  Marcius, 
Which 

^The  noble  ftftcr  •/ PopUcoUy']   Valeria,   methinks  fhould  not 
have  been  brought  only  to  fill  up  the  proceffion  without  fpeaking. 

Johnson.  • 
It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  poet  defigned  the  following 
fpeech  of  Volumnia  for  Valeria.  Names  are  not  unfrequently 
confounded  by  the  player- editors ;  and  the  hnes  that  compole  it 
might  be  given  to  the  Yirter  of  Poplicola  without  impropriety.  It 
may  be  added,  that  tho'  the  fcheme  to  folicit  Coriolanus  was  on- 
ginallv  propofed  by  Valeria,  yet  Plutarch  has  allotted  her  n© 
fpeech,  when  Ihe  comes,  with  the  reft,  into  his  prefence. 
^  Steeveks, 

^  epitome  ofyoun^  I  read. 
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Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  fhew  like  all  yourfelf. 

Cor,  The  God  of  foldiers, 
^  With  the  confentof  fupreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  hoblenefs;  that  thou  may*ft  prove 
To  fhame  invulnerable,  and  (lick  i'the  wars 
Like  a  great  fea-mark,  llandina  +  every  flaw. 
And  faving  thofe  that  eye  thee  ! 

Vol,  Your  knee,  firrah. 

Cor,  That's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol,  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  kdy,  and  myfelf 
Are  fuitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  befeech  you  peace  : 
Or,  if  you'd  afk,  remember  this  before  ; 
The  thing,  1  have  forfworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denial.     Do  not  bid  me 
Difmifs  my  foldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics :-— Tell  me  not^ 
Wherein  I  feem  unnatural:  dcfire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reafons. 

Vol.  Oh,  no  more-,  no  more! 
You  have  faid,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing  : 
For  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  afk,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already.     Yet  we  will  aik. 
That  if  we  fail  in  our  requell,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs. — Therefore  hear  uSp 

Cor,  Aufidius,  arwi  you  Volfcians,  mark;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  requell  ? 


•  epilrme  of  yen. 


An  epifcme  of  you,  which,  enlarged  by  the  commeKtaries  cftimi,   may- 
equal  you  in  magnitude.     Johnson, 

3  IVitb  the  confent  of  fupreme  Jove- ]  This    is  infcrted 

with  great  decorum.     Jupiter  was  ihie  tutelary  God  of  Rome. 

V/ae  burton. 

4. f-.'f,7/i?w,]  That  is,  every  gvf,  every  Jlomu 

Johnson. 

Vol,  VI!.  F  f  Vol. 
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Fol  Should  we  be  filent  and  not  fpeak,  our  raiment' 
And  ftate  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  fince  thy  exile.     Think  with  thy  felf. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:  fince  thy  fight,  which  fiiould 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com- 
forts, 

'  Should  nue  he  Jtlent  and  not /peak,  our  raiment,  &c.] 

**  The  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus  may  (fays 
Mr.  Pope)  be  as  well  made  an  inflance  of  the  learning  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicero  in  Catiline,  of  Ben.  Jonfon's.'* 
Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  tranfcribe  z.fpeecb  for  afpeci- 
men.   Take  the  famous  one  of  Volumnia. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  old  tranllation,  which  (hall  efFedually 
confute  Mr.  Pope :  for  our  author  hath  done  little  more,  than 
thrown  the  very  words  of  North  into  blank  verfe. 

**  If  we  helde  our  peace  (my  fonne)  and  determined  not  to 
fpeake,  the  ftate  of  our  poore  bodies,  and  prefent  fight  of  our  ray- 
ment,  would  eaftly  bewray  to  thee  what  life  wehaue  led  at  home, 
fmce  thy  exile  and  abode  abroad.    But  thinke  now  with  thy  feife, 
howe  much  more  unfortunately,  then  all  the  women  liuinge  we  are 
comehether,  confidering  that  the  fight  which  {hould  bemoft  plea- 
fauntto  ali  other  to  beholde,  fpitefull  fortune  hath  made  moft  fear- 
full  to  us :  making  my  lelfe  to  fee  my  fonne,  and  my  daughter 
here,  herhufband,  befieging  the  walles  of  his  natiue  countrie.  So 
as  that  which  is  the  only  comfort  to  all  other  in  their  adverfitie  and 
miferie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and  to  call  to  them  for  aide  :  is 
the  onely  thinge   which  plongeth  us  into  molt  deepe  perplexitie. 
For  we   cannot   (alas)    together   pray,  both  for  vi6lorie,  for  our 
countrie,  and  for  fafety  of  thy  life  alfo  :  but  a  vvorlde  of  grievous 
curfes,  yea  more  then  any  mortall  enemiecan  heape  uppon  us,  are 
forcibly  wrapt  up  in  our  prayers.     For  the  bitter  foppe   of  moft 
harde  choyce  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to  forgoe  the  one 
of  the  two  :  either  to  lofe  the  perfone  of  thy  feife,  or  the  nurfe  of 
their  natiue  con  trie.     For  my  feife  (my  fonne)  1   am  determined 
not  to  tarrie,  till  fortune  in  my  life  time  doe   make  an  ende  of 
this  warre.     For  if  I  cannot  perfuade  thee,   rather  to  doe   good 
unto  both  parties,  then  to  ouerthrowe  and  deftroye  the  one,  pre- 
ferring loue  and  nature  before  themalice  and  calamitieof  vvarres  : 
thou  (halt  fee,  myfonnc,   and  truft  unto  it,  thou   fhalt  no  foner 
marche  forward  to  aflault  thy  countrie,  but  thy  foote  fhall  tread 
upon  thy  mother's  wtombe,  that  brought  thee  firlt  into  this  world.' 

Farmer. 

Con- 
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*  Conft rains  them  weep,  and  Ihake  with  fear  and  for, 

row  ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  fee, 
The  fon,  the  hufband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  mod  capital :  thou  barr'ft  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  Gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we,  for  our  country  pray. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ;  together  with  thy  vi(5lory. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  Alack  !  or  we  muft  lofe 
The  country,  our  dear  nurfe ;  or  elfe  thy  perfon. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  muft  find 
An  evident  calamity,  tho'  we  had 
Our  wifh,  which  fide  fhould  win.    For  either  thou 
Muft,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  ftreets-,  or  elfe 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  ftied 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myfelf,  fon, 
I  purpofe  not  to  wait  on  Fortune,  'till 
Thefe  wars  determine.     If  I  cannot  perfuade  thee 
Rather  to  ftiew  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  feek  the  end  of  one;  thou  ftialt  no  fooner 
March  to  aCTault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Truft  to'r,  thou  ftialt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir^.  Ay,  and  mine. 
That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  tim.e. 

Boy.  He  ftiall  not  tread  on  me  : 
I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tendernefs  to  be, 
Requires,  nor  child,  nor  woman's  face,  to  fee, 
I  have  fat  too  lon^:.— 

^  Conjl rains  them  iKcep^  and  Jhake  — ]  That    is,    conjlrain 

the  eye  p  ■wz-t.  a?id  the  heart  xo  Jhah,     Johnspn. 

'  Ff2  Vol 
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Vol  Nay,  go  not  from  irs  thus. 
If  it  were  fo,  that  our  requefl:  did  tend 
To  fave  the  Romans,  thereby  to  deilroy 
The  Volfcians  whom  you  ferve,  you  might  condtmn 

us, 
As  poifonous  of  your  honour.     No  ;  our  fuit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them  :  while  the  Volfcians 
May  fay,  'This  mercy  we  havejfjew'd  -,  the  Romans,- 
J'his  we  received  •,  and  each  in  either  fide 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee  ;  and  cry.  Be  bleft 
For  jnnking  up  this  peace  !  Thou  know'll,  great  fon*, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain  :  but  this  certain, 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit, 
Which  thou  Ihalt  thereby  reap,  is  fuch  a  name, 
Whofe  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curfes, 
"VVhofe  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  nehle^ 
But  with  his  laft  attempt  he  wifd  it  out^ 
Deftrofd  his  country^  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  enfuing  age  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  fon  : 
Thou  haft  affected  ^  the  fine  flrains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  Gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air, 
^  And  yet  to  charge  thy  fulphur  with  a  bolt, 
That  fhould  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dofl  not  fpeak  ? 
Think'fl  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ?  Daughter,  fpeak  you  : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.     Speak  thou,  boy  ; 
Perhaps,  thy  childifnnefs  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reafons. — There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to  his  mother,  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate, 
5  Like  one  i'  the  flocks.     Thou  hafl  never  in  thy  life 

3  — the  fine  fir  at  lis — ]  The  niceties,  the  refineraents.  Johnson. 

*  And  yet  to  ch^ngt  thy  fulphur ]  We  fhould  read  charge. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflage  is,  To  threaten  much,  and  yet  be 
merciful.     War  burton. 

5  Like  one  /'  the  flocks. — ]  Keep  me  in  a  ftate  of  ignominy  talk- 
ing to  no  purpofe.     JoHNSOr^t, 

Shew'd 
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Shew'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtefy  ; 
When  fhe,  (poor  hen)   fond  of  no   fecond  broody 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  fafely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  myrequeft's  unjuft, 
And  fpurn  me  back :  but,  if  it  be  not  fo. 
Thou  art  not  honeft,  and  the  Gods  will  plague  thee, 
That  thou  reftrain'il  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs, — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  Ihame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  firname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  ;  and  end  ; 
This  is  the  laft : — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us ; 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  forfellowihip, 
^Does  reafon  our  petition  with  more  ftrength 
Than  thou  haft  to  deny't.     Come,  let  us  go. 
This  fellov/  had  a  Volfcian  to  his  mother  ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioii,  and  this  child 
Like  him  by  chance  : — Yet  give  us  our  difpatch. 
I  am  hufh'd,  until  our  city  be  afire; 
And  then  I'll  fpeak  a  little. 

Cor.  Mother,  mother ! 

[Holds  her  by  the  hands ^  filent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold  the  heav'ns  do  ope. 
The  Gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  fcene. 
They  laugh  at.     Oh,  my  mother,  mother  !  oh  \ 
You  have  won  a  happy  vidory  to  Rome  : 
But  for  your  fon— believe  ic,  oh,  believe  it — 
Moft  dangeroufly  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  moft  mortal  to  him.     But  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.^     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  ftead,  lay,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  lefs  \  or  granted  kfs,  Aufidius  ? 

*  Does  reafon  our  petition ]  Does  argue  for  n^  and  mir 

petition.    Johnson, 

F  f  3  MJ. 
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Juf.  I  was  movM  withaL 

Cor,  I  dare  be  fvvorn,  you  were  t 
And,  fir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  fweat  compaffion.     But,  gdod  fir, 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advife  me  :  For  my  part, 
rll  not  to  Rome,  Til  back  with  you  :  and  pray  you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  caule.     O  mother  !  wife ! 

Auf.  I  am  glad,  thou'fl  let  thy  mercy  and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee:  out  of  that  •  111  work 
Myfelf  a  former  fortune.  [Aftde, 

[The  Ladies  make  figns  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor,  Ay,  by  and  by ; 
Bat  we  will  drink  together  5  and  you  fhall  bear 

[ToFoLVirg.C^c. 
A  better  witnefs  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions  will  have  counter-feal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us, — Ladies,  you  deferve 

7 rilwoork 

Myfelf  a  former  fortune.  ] 
5  will  take  advantage  of  this  concelfion  to  reftore  myfelf  to  my 
former  credit  and  power.     Johnson. 

^  Cor.  — CD?7ie  enter  nxith  us  :  Ladies^  you  defer've,  &c.]  This 
fpeech,  beginning  at  Ladies^you  defer^^e—wVx^  is  abfurdly  given 
t6  Coriolanus,  belongs  to  Aufidius.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  the  other,  amidftall  the  diforder  of  violent  and  contrary  paf* 
fions,  could  be  calm  and  difengaged  enough  to  make  fo  gallant  a 
compliment  to  the  ladies.  Let  us  farther  obferve  from  this  fpeech, 
where  he  fays, 

all  thefwords 
In  Italy ^  and  her  confederate  armst 
And  from  that  a  little  before, 

■ Let  the  Volfcians 

Plmgh  Romey  and  harronu  Italy  ;— — 
That  t'lic  poet's  head  was  running  on  the  later  grandeur  of  Romf  ♦ 
ivhen  as  at  this  time  her  dominion  extended  only  a  few  miles  round 
the  city.     Warburton. 

The  fpeechTuits  Aufidius  juftly  enough,  if  it  had  been  written 
for  him  ;  but  it  may,  without  impropriety,  be  fpoken  by  Corio- 
lanus :  and  finc€  the  copies  give  it  to  him,  why  fhould  we  difpofTefs 
iiim  }     Johnson. 

6  To 
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To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  fwords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt, 

S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

"The  Forum^  in  Rome, 
Enter  Menenius  and  Sicinius, 

Men,  See  you  yon'  coign  o'  the  Capitol^  yon'  cor- 
ner-ftone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  poflible  for  you  to  difplace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  fome  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  efpecially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But,  I  fay,  there  is  no  hope  in't ;  our  throats  are  fen- 
tenc'd,  and  ftay  upon  execution. 

Sic,  Is't  poflible,  that  fo  fhort  a  time  can  alter  the 
condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men,  There  is  difference  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly  ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon  :  he  has  wings ; 
he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  lov'd  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  ^  an  eight  years  old  horfe.  The 
tartnefs  of  his  face  fours  ripe  grapes.  When  he  walks, 
he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  flirinks  be- 
fore his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corflet  with 
his  eye  •,  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery. 
'  He  fits  in  fl-ate  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander. 
What  he  bids  be  done,  is  finiflied  with  his  bidding. 

^  than  an  eight  years  old  hor/e.]  Subintelligitur  remembers  his  danu 

Warburton. 

*  Befits  infiate]  In  a  foregoing  note  he  was  faid  to  fit  in  gold. 
The  phrafe,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander^  means,  as  one  made  to 
refernbk  Akxander,     Johnson. 

Ff4  He 
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He  wants  nothing  of  a  God,  but  eternity,  and  a  hea- 
ven to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  charader.  Mark,  what 
mercy  his  mother  fhall  bring  from  him:  there  is  no 
more  mercy  in  hiin,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  ty- 
ger  5  and  that  fhall  our  poor  city  find  ;  and  all  this  is 
long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  Gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Mm.  No,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  Gods  will  not  be  good 
unto  us.  When  we  banifhed  him,  we  refpe^led  not 
them  :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks,  they 
refpeft  not  us, 

Enter  a  MeJJenger, 

Mef.  Sir,  if  you'd  fave  your  life,  fly  to  your  houfc  : 
The  Plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down  ;  all  fwearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Mejfenger, 
Sic.  What's  the  news  ? 

Mef.  Good  news,  good  news  : — The  ladies  have 
prevail'd. 
The  Volfcians  are  diflodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone: 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic,  Friend, 
Art  certain,  this  is  true  ?  Is  it  moft certain? 
Mef.  As  certain,  as  J  know  the  fun  is  fire. 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  fo  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark 
you; 

[Trumpets,  hauthoys,  drums  heat.,  all  together. 
The  trumpets,  fackbuts,  pfaltcrics,  and  ^hi, 

Ta- 
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Tabors  and  cymbals,  and  the  fhouting  Romans 
Make  the  fun  dance.     Hark  you  !      \_AJJooui  within'* 

Mtn.  This  is  good  news : 
I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  confuls,  fenators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  fuch  as  you, 
A  fea  and  land  full.     You  have  pray'd  v/ell  to-day  j 
This  morning,  for  ten  thoufand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[  Sound ftill^  with  the  Jhouts, 

Sic.  Firil,  the  Gods  blefs  you  for  your  tidings :  next. 
Accept  my  thankfulnefs. 

Alef.  Sir,  we  have  all  great  caufe  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mef,  Almoft  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic,  We'll  meet  them,  and  help  the  joy.    [^Exeunt, 
Enter  two  Senators^  with  Ladies^  pajpmg  over  thejlagei 
with  other  Lords. 

Sen.  Behold  our  patronefs,  the  life  of  Rome: 
Call  all  our  tribes  together,  praife  the  Gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  ftrew  flowers  before  them : 
Unfhout  the  noife,  that  banifli'd  Marcius  ; 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother. 
Cry, —  welcome,  ladies,  welcome! [Exeunt* 

All,  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  I 

\^A flour ijh  with  drums  and  trumpets. 

SCENE    V. 

A  puhlick  place  in  Antium, 
'     Enter  Julius  Aufidius,  with  Attendants, 
Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here  : 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place  ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     He,  I  accufe, 
The  city-ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 

In- 
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Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 

To  purge  himfelf  with  words.     Difpatch ^Moft 

welcome  ! 

Enter  three  or  four  Confprators  of  Jufidiu5*5fa5fion, 

1  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 
Auf  Even  fo, 

'As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  impoifon'd. 
And  with  his  charity  flain. 

2  Con.  Moft  noble  fir, 

If  yet  you  hold  the  fame  intent,  wherein 
You  wilh'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 
We  muft  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con,  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilft 
^Twixt  you  there's  difference  ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  furvivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it  ; 
And  my  pretext  to  ftrike  at  him  admits 
A  good  conftrudlion.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth  :  who  being  fo  heightened. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  Vvith  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  fo  my  friends  :  and  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unfwayable,  and  free. 

3  Cm,  Sir,  his  ftoutnefs. 
When  he  did  ftand  for  conful,  which  he  loft 
By  lack  of  ftooping,— 

Auf  That  I  would  have  fpokeof : 
Being  banifh'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth  ; 
Prefented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him. 
Made  him  joint  fervant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  defires  -,  nay,  let  him  chufe 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projedts  to  accomplifh, 
My  beft  and  frefheft  men  ;  ferv'd  his  defignments 
In  mine  own  perfon  \,  holpe  to  reap  the  fame, 

.  :  Which 
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Which  he  did  end  all  his  ^  and  took  fome  pride 
To  do  mylelf  this  v/rong  :  'till,  at  the  laft, 
I  feem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
^  He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

I  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 
The  army  marvelFd  at  it.     And,  at  lad. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  looked 
For  no  lefs  fpoil,  than  glory, — 

Auf,  There  was  it  j — 
3  For  which  my  fmews  fhall  be  flretch*d  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  fold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  adion  -,  Therefore  Ihall  he  die. 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 

[Drum  and  trumpets  founds  vjith  great  Jhouts 
of  the  people. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  poft. 
And  had  no  welcomes  home  ^  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noife. 

2  Con.   And  patient  fools, 

Whofe  children  he  hath  flain,  their  bafe  throats  tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 

Ere  he  exprefs  himfelf,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  fay,  let  him  feel  your  fword. 
Which  we  will  fecond.     When  he  lies  along, 

"^  Henjoag^d  me  fivith  his  countenance^ — ]  This  Is  obfcure.  The 
meaning,  I  think,  is,  \\t  prefer  ibed  to  me  with  an  air  of  authority, 
and  gave  me  his  countenance  for  mywages  ;  thought  me  fufficiently 
rewarded  with  good  looks.     Johnson. 

The  verb,  to  njoage,  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  Wife  Woman  cf 
H«'£/^^^^;,  byHeywood,  163S. 

** 1  receive  thee  gladly  to  my  houfe, 

**  And  «if^^^  thy  flay.— —"         Steevens. 

^  For  'vohich  my fine'ws  fr^all  he  firetcy d — ]  This  is  the  point  on 
which  I  will  attack  him  with  my  utmofl  abilities.    Johnson. 

After 
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After  your  way  his  talepronounc'dfiiall  bury 
His  reafons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more  j 
Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  city. 

All  Lords,  You  are  mod  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deferv'd  it. 
But,  worthy  lords,  you  have  with  heed  perus'd 
What  1  have  written  to  you  ? 

AIL  We  have. 

I  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 
What  faults  he  made  before  the  lafl,  I  think, 
Might  have  found  eafy  fines  ;  but  there  to  end, 
Where  he  was  to  begin  -,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  ^  anfwering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding ;  this  admits  no  excufe. 

Auf»  He  approaches,  you  ihall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  marching  with  drums  and  colours ;  the 
Commons  being  with  him. 

Cor,  Hail,  lords !     I  am  return'd  your  foldier  ; 
No  more  infe6led  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  ftill  fubfifting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  profperoufly  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  paflage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.  Our  fpoils,  we  have  brought  home. 
Do  rnore  than  counterpoife,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  aftion.     We  have  made  peace 
With  no  lefs  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  Ihame  to  the  Romans :  and  we  here  deliver, 

•anfnjoering  us 


With  our  onun  charge  ;  ] 

That  is,  regarding  us  twith  our  oivn  expences ',  making  thecoft  of 
the  war  its  recompence.     Johnson. 

^  Sub- 
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Subfcrlbed  by  the  confuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  feal  o'  the  fenate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 
But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highefl  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor,  Traitor  ! — How  now  ! — 

Auf,  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor,  Marcius  I 

Auf,hv^  Marcius, Caius Marcius:  Dofr  thou  think, 
ril  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  flol'tt  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? 

You  lords  and  heads  of  the  ftate,  perfidioufly 
He  has  betray'd  your  bufinefs,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  fait,  your  city  Rome, 
(I  fay,  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  refolution,  like 
A  twift  of  rotten  filk  ;  never  admitting 
Counfel  o'  the  war :  but  at  his  nurfc's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  vidlory. 
That  pages  blufh'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  at  each  other. 

Cor,  Hear'fl  thou.  Mars  ! — 

Auf,  Name  not  the  God  !  thou  boy  of  tears ! — 

Cor,  Ha! 

Auf,  No  more. 

Cor,  Meafurelefs  liar,  thou  haft  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy  ?  O  flave  ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  firll  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  fcold.  Your  judgments,  my  grave  lords, 
Muft  give  this  cur  the  lie  :  and  his  ovv^n  notion, 
(Who  wears  my  ftripes  imprell  upon  him ;  that 
Muft  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  fhall  join 
Tothruft  the  lie  unto  him. 

I  Lord,  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 

Cor,  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volfcians,  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  in  me.— Bov  !  Falfe  hound  ! 

"  •  If 
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If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there. 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volfcians  in  Corioli : 
Alone,I  did  it. — Boy  ! — 

Auf»  Why,  noble  lords. 
Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  lliame,  by  this  unholy  braggart 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

All  Con.  Let  him  die  for't. 

All  People,  Tear  him  to  pieces,  do  it  prefently. 

[The  Croud  /peak  promifcuoujly. 
He  kill'dmy  fon, — my  daughter, — kill'd  my  coufia 

Marcus, — 
He  kill'd  my  father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho  :— no  outrage,— peace.— 
The  man  is  noble,  and  ^  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  th'  earth  :  his  laft  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor,  O  that  1  had  him, 
With  fix  Aufidius's,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  ufe  my  lawful  fword, 

Auf.   Infolent  villain  ! 

JU  Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 

[The  Confpirators  all  draw^  and  kill  Marcius^ 
"jvho  falls.,  and  Aufidius  Jlands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 
.  Auf.  My  noble  maflers,  hear  me  fpeak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tullus, . 

2  Lord.  Thou  hail  done  a  deed,  whereat 
Valour  will  weep. 

2  Lord.  Tre2id  not  upon  him.— Matters  all,  be  quiet  § 
Put  up  your  fwords, 
Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  fi^all  know  (as  in  this  rage 


-hi i  fame  folds 


This  orb  6*  the  earth  : » ] 

His  fame  overfpreads  the  world.    Johnson. 

Pro- 
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Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Pleafe  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  Icnate,  I'll  deliver 
Myfelf  your  loyal  fervant,  or  endure 
Your  heavieft  cenfure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 

And  mourn  you  for  him  : — Let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  mod  noble  corfe,  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  bell  of  it. 
Auf,  My  rage  is  gone. 
And  1  am  ftruck  with  fbrrow. — Take  him  up : — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefeft  foidiers  -,  I'll  be  one. — - 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  fpeak  mournfully  :— 
Trail  your  fteel  pikes.  — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed,  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  ihall  have  a  noble  memory. 
Affift. 

[Exeunt,  hearing  the  hcdy  of  Marcius,  A  dead 
march  founded. 


THE  tragedy  of  Ci?m/^?;«/ isone  of  the  mod  amufingof  our 
author's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment  in  Menenius  ; 
the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia ;  the  bridal  modefty  in  Vir- 
gilia  ;  the  patrician  and  military  haughtinefs  in  Coriolanus  ;  the 
plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  infolence  inBrutus  and  Sicinius, 
make  a  very  pleafing  and  interefling  variety  :  and  the  various  re- 
volutions of  the  hero's  fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxiouj  curiofity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bulUe  in  the  iirll  ad,  and  too.  little 
inthelaft.     Johnson. 


END    OF    THE    SEVENTH    VOLUME. 
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